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DANCER 
a sonnet by EDGAR DEGAS 


The 


newly translated by Sir Edward Marsh 


with drawings by 
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Dance on your wooden lawn, winged urchin 
mite, 

Your thin arms curved in flowing symmetry 

To poise you as you stand or as you fly— 

Ev'n now I know you for a world’s delight! 
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Hutchinson 


Editor’s Note 


The Saturday Book Office 
47 Princes Gate, Kensington, S.W.7. 


L AST year in this place the editor ventured to remark that he compiled 
THE SATURDAY BOOK to please and instruct himself, and not some imaginary 
reader. There was nothing, it seemed to him, very startling about that, but 
apparently in the innocence of his heart he had delivered himself of something 
not generally accepted, or at any rate of something that needed to be examined 
before its validity was upheld. On the whole he got away with it, but he 
cannot deny that there were dissidents who talked of the value of editorial 
boards and working parties and the need for the enlargement of the social 
consciousness by the publication of an article (with Isotypes) on Mr Rank. 

All this depressed him, made him feel outmoded. ‘I belong,’ said Max 
Beerbohm in 1895, ‘to the Beardsley period.’ But to what period did this 
anachronistic editor belong? Not to the present, obviously, or he would not 
have carried individuality to a point indistinguishable from selfishness and 
compiled a miscellany merely to please himself. Nor, for that matter, to the 
nineties, eager as he has always been to draw up a chair to the café table of 
the time. What he was looking for was a period with a flavour and one 
Hazlittian in its variousness. 

The name of Hazlitt made him pause. In this region surely the spiritual 
climate was pretty good: not far away from the Augustans, the soil still 
rich, the air very bracing. And there were men of capacious qualities and 
interests about, some of them seemingly drunk on the air, like Christopher 
North, that forgotten cock of the walk who was poet, novelist, Professor of 
Moral Philosophy at Edinburgh, ‘a sixteen stoner who has tried it with- 
out the gloves with the Game Chicken, and got none the worse, a cocker, 
a racer, a six-bottler, true, upright, knocking-down, poetical, hard-drinking, 
fierce-eating .. . 

At this point the editor came to a decision. He would struggle to follow in 
those giant tracks, throwing open his pages to more aspects of life and literature 
and art and nature than ever before, drawing the line only at cock-fighting and 
six-bottling, and leaving someone else to have next go at that article on Mr 
Rank and the other one on the appreciation of modern poetry. 

For the rest, he must acknowledge the assistance he has received from 
Laurence Scarfe, who acted as typographical adviser and did the layouts for 
most of the pictorial sections, as well as the wrapper design. He must also 
point out that the great majority of the photographs in the ‘Rare and Common’ 
section were taken by the writer of the commentary, Edwin Smith, who 
modestly and characteristically forgets to mention the fact. To another 
photographer, John Vickers, he is under special obligations. And finally his 
grateful thanks are tendered to the following persons for help or advice: Olive 
Cook, A. ¥. Coton, R. B. Fishenden, Robert Harling, C. F. Hogbin, Laurence 
Olivier, Dr D. A. Spencer, and Olwen Vaughan. 
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1862. The widowed Queen. 






The Duke of 
Edinburgh, 
Queen Victoria’s 


1863. The Royal family with a bust of the Prince Consort. second son. 








Volunteer of 
the sixties : 
Lord Spencer. 


1860. Disraeli lampooned. 
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1864. The Prince and Princess of Wales. 





1867. The Princess of Wales. 
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1885. 











Above you see Edward VII 
(and the Prince of Wales) 
after the King’s horse Minoru 
had won the Derby of 1909. 
It is a victory famous in racing 
annals for the extraordinary 
enthusiasm of all classes at 
Epsom on that day. 

Yet there was, of course, 
already a cloud in the sky of 
the golden Edwardian after- 
noon : Germany, with the 
King’s nephew at her head, 
was clearly out for trouble. In 
the adjoining photograph the 
Kaiser is seen, in 1893, as 
Frederick the Great—one of 
his favourite impersonations. 





After the monde, 
the demi-monde. Clara 
Walters (above) was cele- 
brated in the sixties as 
‘Skittles.’ The lady on 
the left was called 
‘Shoes.’ And on 
the toy horse is 
Emma Crouch, 
the famous 
Cora Pearl. 











The anxious old lady with the mittens 
and the cat is being taken in her Kensal 
Green garden by Mr. Partner, who is 
in business as an ‘outdoor photo- 
grapher’ ; the time is 1886. The dog 
with the stick was taken a few years 
later by Ellen Terry. It is Fussy, the 
cherished pet of Henry Irving. 








Country types of the sixties and (below) amateur artists of the nineties. 





This old John Bull of the sixties seems well satisfied to belong 
to the age of the horse. He rides, naturally, with long leathers, 
as did all the great jockeys until Tod Sloan appeared with the 


American seat. The new style and the old are contrasted below. 
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1875. La Chasse. 











The old horse bus had straw on the floor, and smelt of the 
stables and oil lamps. City gentlemen came in every morn- 
ing by it, the front seats being reserved for them. When the 
growler outside St. James’s Palace was photographed in 
1890. there were some 4,000 Clarence, or four-wheel, 
cabs in London, and about the same number of Hansoms. 





1860. Music after dinner. 








The boy playing 
the harp is an Italian 
street musician. By 
the seventies the 
importation of these 
children from 
Naples had become 
an organized busi- 
ness. The parents 
were promised a 
sum of money and 
the return of the 
children in two 
years. Recruits 
were taught to play 





or sing in Italy, 
and then brought 
to London and 
packed into lodg- 
ings in Saffron Hill. 
When they were 
sent out into the 


streets their pitches 
were carefully 
chosen, and their 
masters collected 
from them at the 
end of the day 
something between 
two and four shil- 
lings. 


1865. The family story. 








Among the social movements of the eighties and nineties, nothing is more interesting 
than the emergence of the common people. The pictures on this page and the next, 
with three exceptions part of the incomparable record of London street life in the 
nineties left by the late Paul Martin, in some sense suggest what was and what is to 


come. 











1907. Lily Elsie. 


The old Queen died, the new century 
dawned, the Edwardians began to 
enjoy themselves. At this remove the 
high life of the time seems strangely 
mingled with the fictitious life of the 
musical comedy, then in its heyday. 
Thus the name and fame of Lily Elsie, 


easily surviving the years, have the kind 
of distinction usually reserved for the 
romantic heroine in life. It was in 
1907 that she made her appearance at 
Daly’s Theatre in George Edwardes’s 
production of ‘The Merry Widow,’ 
enrapturing those Edwardian audiences 
with her acting, singing and dancing as 
Sonia. The big Lily Elsie hat was soon 
seen on other heads, and the stationers’ 
shops had a new star for their picture 
post cards of stage beauties. 





1903. En route for India. 





1902. At the Earl’s Court Exhibition. 








1860. Siamese twins. 
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Siamese chair. 


Will Re-open 


On the 24th of JUNE, 
For the HOLIDAYS, 


AND FOR A SHORT TIME ONLY. 


GENERAL 


Tom Thumb, 


THE MAN IN MINIATURE, 
EXHIBITING EVERY MORNING AND AFTERNOON, 
In Catlin’s Indian Collection, 


EGYPTIAN HALL, PICCADILLY, 


And every Evening, for this Week only, at the Adelaide Gallery 
From 7 to 9 o'Clock. 





Hw Barnum the showman must 
have chuckled when the young 
Queen Victoria commanded his dwarf, 
Charles Stratton, known as General Tom 
Thumb, to appear before her at Bucking- 
ham Palace. Thereafter England and the 
Continent ran wild about the little fellow, 
and it helped a bit when he made two more 


Of beautiful Proportions; and 
Weighs only 15 Pounds'! 


He is Smaller than any INFANT that ever Walked alone. 


THE GENERAL IS IN HIS THIRTEENTH YEAR; 


ONLY TWENTY-FIVE INCHES HIGH 












appearances at Buckingham Palace. The ‘The Gunemat. has had the honour of appearing at BUCKINGTIAM PALACE 
; 7 ‘ THREE TIMES, by Command of HER MAJESTY. 
adroitest use was made of his wedding ‘Tho elegant PRESENTS from HER MAJESTY and the QUEEN DOWAGER, 


may be seen in the Hall. 
The Generar will give his Representations of NAPOLEON 


(above), and tens of thousands of copies 
BONAPARTE, in full Military Costume, GRECIAN 


of this ‘Fairy Wedding Group’ were 

sold. Tom Thumb, who was 40 
inches tall when fully grown, died 
in 1883 at the age of forty-five. 





STATUES, SONGS, DANCES, &e. Ke. 
At Half-past Twelve in the Morning, and again in the Afternoon, 
the Generar will appear in the 


COURT DRESS, 


Worn before Her Majesty and the Queen Dowager. 





tet 
NB. Every Evening this Week the GENERAL will give a Series of 


GRAND CONCERTS 


AT THE 


ROYAL ADELAIDE GALLERY, 


introducing the popular American Vocalist, Mr. H. G. SIUSRMAN, of New 

York ; the INFANT THALIA, with whom the G L will Sing a Comic 

Duct, wd Dante a Pas de Polka ; 4nd Mx J, T. TRENKLEE, the celebrated 
Buffo Singer ; and several other Novelties, 





NT 
HOURS OF ExHIBITIoN, Vrom}1 to 1; from }-past 2 to 5. 
ADMISSION, One Shilling. 


Peet by. MIYCHELL and CO. (late BRETTELL), Rupert Sweet, Haymarket. 








Victorian and Edwardian dwarf-fanciers certainly had a fine time. There 
were the Russian Lilliputians, father and son, and the two Spanish dwarfs 
in the striped costumes, and Smaun Sing Hpoo from Burma,and Rossow’s 
midgets, who were billed as the smallest wrestlers and athletes in the 
world. 
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The mountainous 
pair at the top of the 
page were known as 
Captain and Mrs. 
Bates. Herr Winkel- 
meier was the name of 
the giant in the top 
hat. The girl was a 
contortionist known 
as Edith La Sylphe, 
and the figure in the 
circle was Marinelli, 
the man_ serpent. 
Finally, there is San- 
dow supporting his 
company. 





Mlle. Eva, the Bearded Lady. 


1880. 





Hore is the celebrated 
Blondin, the Frenchman who 
crossed Niagara on a tight- 
rope in 1859, and liked it so 
much that he repeated the 
feat with variations—with a 
man on his back, with a 
wheelbarrow, on stilts, blind- 
fold. 





1893. 


oe 


Cinquevalli, juggler and conjuror. 








1905. 





Little Tich 





1883. The Ordinary, later called the ‘Penny- 
Farthing.’ 


Mechanicai 
Marvels 


























1865. French Velocipede, or bone-shaker. 





The American style. 

















1891. 





Reproduced by permission,of ‘Punch.’ 


Cyclist centaur of the future. 


How very leisurely seems 
the evolution of the 
bicycle, judged by the 
lamentable speed with 
which inventions—particu- 
larly lethal inventions— 
are developed to-day. It 
is a long stretch from the 
hobby-horse of 1816, 
through the boneshaker 
of 1869, to the safety 
cycle which led to that 
boom in riding in the 
nineties so pleasantly pic- 
tured by Wells in “The 
Wheels of Chance.’ But, 
as the two drawings here 
show, even so harmless an 
exercise as cycling had its 
bitter enemies fifty odd 
years ago. 
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1895. W. R. Morris, now Lord Nuffield. 1889. A warning to enthusiasts. 


1894. The largest tricycle ever built, with its crew of eight. 








1898. A Benz motor carriage. 


On our right is the first Riley 
car, designed and built by 
Percy Riley, 1896-98. It was 
the first vehicle in which a 
mechanically operated inlet 
valve was incorporated, a 
feature copied in 1899 by the 
Benz Company of Germany. 
The model below is a 
Wolseley, 1896. 











with King George V next the driver, C. S. Rolls. 


Panhard, 


1904. 








1908. ‘An actress and ner car. 








The pioneers of motoring 
experienced all kinds of 
troubles, and not the least 
of them was dust. Roads 
were different then, and a 
vehicle driven at more than 
ten miles an hour threw up 
great clouds of dust, to the 
misery of the driver and 
the rage of the non-motor- 
ist. Thus the apparel of 
the woman passenger above 
(1905) had a very practical 
purpose. 





1908. A smart turn-out all round. 





1908. Mum, dad, and the machine. 





QOhe does not need to be expert in cars and car history to identify this 
vehicle. It is a Morris-Oxford, 1912-13, a forerunner of the models 
made so familiar by the mass-motoring of the twenties and thirties. 
Below is the garage owned by Lord Nuffield in 1912. It was in Longwall 


Street, Oxford. 
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This is Spencer, the balloonist 


daughter, in the balloon Shrewsbury (1901) 


being 
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the picture below Shrewsbury 
inflated in the grounds of the Crystal Palace 
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Three stages in a 
glider flight=by the 
German  Lilien- 
thal, 1894. He 
placed himself on 
a hill, ran a few 
vards to inflate the 
wings, and then 
glided for some 
300 yards, chang- 
ing the direction 
of his flight by 
arm and leg move- 
ments. 





Ih 1910 the Principality of 
Monaco saw something rare 
and strange. M. Rougier 
(above) took off from the quay 
and flew over Monaco har- 
bour. A year later and the 
new Marcay-Moouen mono- 
plane was on view at Issy ; 
much was expected of it for 
military purposes. Below is 
A. V. Roe’s triplane, claimed 
to be the first British-built 
aeroplane. 








we 





Adam & Eve 





1891. Father and daughter. 


1860. Mannequin. 





A mannequin was origin- 
ally a lay figure, a dress- 
stand. It was left to the 
great Worth, the pioneer 
of the business of /a grande 
couture, who dressed the 


Empress Eugénie, to intro- 





duce the living mannequin. 


1867 


The girl on the stile is’a familiar Victorian 
motif, but the girl in the office belongs to 
a later time. Strange now to reflect that 
women shorthand-typists were not re- 
cruited as a class for the Civil Service 
until 1908, even if typists were first em- 


ployed in 1894. When the Bank or 


England introduced lady clerks, it ap- 
pointed a chaperon for them, and they 
arrived at a later hour to avoid exposure 
to the eyes of crowds of men. 








Mid-Victorian Hats 





1867 1877 





1877. The Pifferaro 1869. The Follow. me-Lads 








Late Victorian Hats 





With the ‘Breeze Hat Grip,’ which’surely 
wasn’t dear at 34d., every lady could 
experience the comfort of a straight and 
steady hat wherever she went, no matter 
if she was wearing a boater or something 
rather more stylish, like the girls in the 
engraving. The names of these two, by 
the by, were Madeline and Beatrice, and 
they were on holiday in 1892 at Margate. 





The girl in the circle was a Cheapside 
flower-seller. Paul Martin took her 
and her big hat in 1892, as she stood 
on the kerb with roses in her hands. 








Edwardian hats 


1910 


1912. Gilbert Frankau. 





1865 1909 


The top hat and the bowler hat 


The sombre stove-pipe hat of the 
1860’s was a descendant of the old 
English beaver, which went across 
the Channel and came back in the 
early years of the nineteenth century 
as*the top hat. By 1909, as the 
picture above shows, the stove-pipe 
had been translated into something 
gay and dashing, but the silk hat 
was losing to the soft hat and the 
bowler. 


This is a bowler hat in an 
early staye. It has been dyed 
and is now ready to be stiffened 
with shellac dissolved in 
methylated spirit. 


It is then stretched by machine 
until its cone shape is lost, 
steamed, and pulled on to a 
wooden block. Thus is it 
‘blocked’ into shape and size. 





Here it is after it has been 
rubbed with fine sandpaper 
and given the right finish. 


And with the curling of the 
brims little remains to be done. 








The steady citizen, it seems, asked for 
a silk hat ; the stockbroker for a top 
hat ; and the swell for a topper. But, 
naturally, there were quite a few other 
kinds of hats about. Tennyson (above), 
when he wasn’t wearing fancy dress 
for the photographer, Julia Margaret 
Cameron, wore a big black soft hat ; 
W. H. Russell (right) had a certain 
adventurousness in hats ; and Barrie 
and Meredith (below) were obviously 
sportsmen for the occasion. 





c. 1865. Poet’s hat. 





1855. Hat of a war correspondent. 


Authors’ hats. 





The crinoline . . . and after 


1864 





Women were wearing five petticoats in 
1840, horsehair stuffed and padded to 
make their skirts stand out from their 
bodies. When this practice was at its most 
encumbering, the crinoline, or ladies’ 
expander, was invented, ridding woman 
of the horsehair and the petticoats, but 
giving her an enormous skeleton skirt of 
steel hoops to manage. Neither the 
difficulty nor male ridicule impeded the 
crinoline, and it swayed on for nearly 
twenty years. 








" 1854. The original Singer 
sewing machine. 





After the crinoline, 
the bustle. The 1872 
model is made of 
brillanté, narrow 
steels, and elastic. 
The lady wearing 
trousers is Dr Jane 
Walker, of the 
United States. from 
which country, in 
the fifties, came Mrs 
Bloomer, to lecture 
here and demon- 
strate the merits of 
a curious garment. 1872. 
Below are examples 
of Courtaulds’ 
crape, the second 
showing the intro- 
duction of the 
‘spot.’ 





Bustle. 


i 





1860. Trousers. 























ae OH! 
1. — LES DEMOISELLES, ex cheur. — Oh! madame la baronne est 2. — M. JuLes. — Madame la baronnc... Mille graces! Voyons cette 


charmante, comme cela; du reste, voila M. Jules lui-méme... robe. (Lang, tres long stlence,) 




















— M, Jutes. — Mademoiselle Jeanne... (Une pause.) 4. — Mais, auriez-vous osé demander A Napoléon de signer Waterlco, 


3B: 
Mademoiselle Suzette... (res doux.) Mademoiselle Juliette... fein? 
approchez, je vous prie... Madame Legargon... approchez, vous aussi... 
Voyons, vous voulez que je signe la robe de Mme la baronne? 

















6. — Eh bien! Mme la baronne a l’air d'un CocHon!... 


. Mme la baronne s'effondre comme une masse.) 


5. — Voulez-vous que je vous dise de quoi a l’air Mme la 
baronne?... Voulez-vous le savoir?... 


(Jl sort Laporte fatt : Pan! 


1895. Le Napoléon de la couture, by CARAN D’ACHE. 





1900. Marie Tempest. 


Tt used to be said that with the coming of the 
machine age all glory had departed from 
women’s dress. The outline of the sixties was 
hideous, the bustle of the seventies monstrous. 
To-day, however, the crinoline’s charm is 
accepted, and even the bustle has made good 
aS an amusing period piece. If distaste falls 
instead upon the fashions of 1900, it will not 
always be so. Some mysterious process will 
restore virtue to 1900, and the fashions of a 
later period—say the low waists, short skirts 
and cloche hats of the 1920s—will be singled 
out as a really hideous moment in the history 
of dress. 

This is the place to interject a word about 
the Aesthetic woman of the seventies, 








who is not illustrated here. 
She was in revolt against 
bustles, wasp-waist corsets, 
primary colours for dresses, 
the chignon, the frizz—all 
current among fashionable 
women of the time ; and 
her intelligent efforts to 
establish reason and taste 
by means of what may be 
called Burne-Jones effects 
make an interesting chapter 
in the tale of women’s 


fashions. 


Fg sa 








1911. Gracie Fields. 


No need to emphasise that the S-shaped 
ladies on the opposite page are Edwardians. 
That corseting is very much of its time. 


1913 
1914. Gladys Cooper. 








1864. The camp eleven, Shorncliffe. 


So much for Eve. But before this survey closes we must glance back 
at Adam in one of his grandest periods : the old Adam of the sixties, 
seventies, and eighties, with his unassailable position in the family circle— 
an overlordship deriving some of its strength from his impressive beards 
and moustaches—with his sense that the Zeitgeist was all right, with 
his confidence in the future. 





1865. A game of golf in Scotland. 





1860. Palmerston. 





St 


1862 4 


Whiskers 





1875 





1872. Froude. 








1880 


1861 


The representative mid-Victorian (Pro- 
fessor Trevelyan points out) was 
bearded and smoked a pipe, circum- 
stances which had their origin in the 
Crimean War. Beards came _ back, 
after an absence of two centuries, 





because our soldiers in Russia had 
grown them ; and for a like reason 
there was a revival in smoking, which 
had been banished from decent society 
for eighty years. 
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Footnotes on the Last Fifty Years 


by SIEGFRIED SASSOON 


gS prelude to my footnotes I reproduce (from a fifty-year-old 
number of the Illustrated London News) the following para- 
graphs. ‘For the first time in the history of warfare a typewriter 
is to be brought into play on the battlefield, the War Office 
having ordered a Remington for use in the Ashanti Expedition.’ 
... ‘A prosecution under the Locomotives Act has made the public 
alive to the legal restrictions which at present hamper the experiments 
with horseless carriages. Parliament ought to take the matter up, for 
is is very probable that horseless vehicles will effect a revolution in 
locomotion.’ 

These extracts speak for themselves, and also speak volumes of com- 
mentary, not only on what has happened since 1896, but on the innocence 
which we are now able to observe when exploring the periodicals of that 
date. Not long ago I came across an 1896 copy of the Daily Mail, which 
had survived through being used as padding at the back of a framed 
engraving. How unsophisticated and old-fashioned it seemed—and was! 
I might almost have been reading a weekly provincial newspaper. Yet 
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how comforting to find that even the Daily Mail had once been so 
unsensational! 

As to the ‘revolution in locomotion,’ my pen (I have never used a 
Remington) is purposing to express and prove my personal antipathy 
to acceleration in all its manifestations. From which it may be inferred 
that I regard 1896 with affection and am not a whole-hearted admirer 
of 1946. Like others of my generation, I have seen two existences sink 
beyond the horizons of history. Of the interlude between wars I am 
not prepared to say much. It is beyond argument that those twenty 
years were something separate from the rest of one’s life, but I find it 
easier to turn my thoughts to the pre-1914 world. Needless to say, I 
regret its vanished amplitudes and benevolences and its easy-going dis- 
belief in any drastic alteration of the social structure. Of course, con- 
ditions weren’t what they ought to have been; the working classes had 
even more to complain about than they have now, and the idle rich were 
reprehensibly privileged and prosperous. All sorts of things were crying 
out to be abolished or ameliorated, and most of the social reformers were 
regarded as cranks. 

But the fact remains that it was a world of peace; and I found it a 
pleasant world to live in. For the village bells of my youth were Birket 
Foster bells. Their voices, across the summer evening fields, spoke 
security; unaware of wireless wave-lengths, they were insistently 
traditional in tone. It was an unprogressive population that they called 
to church, or, anyhow, a population ignorant of any impending accelera- 
tion of its way of living. There was nothing to indicate that the bells 
ought to be sounding a frenzied tocsin, warning us to make ready for 
a frenzied future. Changes were occurring, it was true; but they were 
temperate and uninterfering ones, and there was quite a chance that they 
would be absorbed into the social system without causing any noticeable 
difference. Everyday life would continue ‘as safe as the Bank of England.’ 
Socialism? Pooh! Only a few chaps in red ties. A European War? 
Unthinkable. Modern nations were too civilized for such a thing as 
that. Aeroplanes? Too dangerous for anyone except professional 
aeronauts. They would never amount to anything more than balloon 
ascents. Motor-cars alone appeared likely to increase the speed and 
mobility of ordinary citizens. They weren’t breaking down nearly so 
often as they used to do before 1900. 


‘THE MODERN CONSCIOUSNESS,’ as we are frequently reminded, is a 
subtle and complicated business. Since the Twentieth Century began, 
our mental approaches to all forms of phenomena have been altered and 
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influenced by inventions, ideas, and the violence of public events. Words- 
worth spoke too soon when he exclaimed, in his immortal Ode, ‘It is not 
now as it hath been of yore.’ For human nature, though profoundly 
immutable, has been compelled to re-adapt itself to unprecedented con- 
ditions. There is the outlook of children, for instance—their attitude to 
religion and their emancipation from the notion of a relatively 
unchanging world. 

Fifty years ago I was acutely conscious that God had got His eye on 
me. Vigilant and inescapable, He was there all the time. One might 
contrive to avoid being ‘found out’ by grown-ups; but it was no use 
trying to evade God, who had all the harps of Heaven and furnaces of 
Hell in His Archbishopric. Never doubting that God took a personal 
interest in everything I did, I grew up with a belief in my own inevitability 
similar to ‘the divine right of Kings’ which one learnt about in history 
books. It could not occur to me that earthly identity was a matter of 
biological fortuitousness. My antecedents and surroundings were accepted 
by me like the multiplication table and the Garden of Eden story. 
Nothing could possibly have been otherwise. 

It must have been toward the end of my ’teens when I first experienced 
the queer sensation of my name being imposed on me by chance, think- 
ing how funny it sounded, as though it belonged to someone else. In 
much the same way it never struck me that Victoria and Waterloo Stations 
were named after the Queen and the Battle. I hadn’t an inquiring mind 
and the origins of things were seldom explained to me. I just vaguely 
appropriated life as it came along, supplying my own irrational inter- 
pretations. For example, while studying Sir Robert Ball’s book Star- 
land, I assumed the astronomer’s name to be somehow connected with 
the fact that the earth was globular (like the man who remarked that 
‘pigs was rightly named’). I should have felt blank and lonely if some- 
one had told me that everything hadn’t been arranged for me by Provi- 
dence and that Chance governs all. The suggestion that there might 
conceivably have been no such person as myself would have sounded 
positively blasphemous, like saying that Mr Gladstone or Dr W. G. Grace 
had only appeared on earth by accident. 


IT GOES WITHOUT SAYING that, for those of my age, the first World 
War is the barrier between them and the outlived social environment in 
which they spent their most impressionable years. But the barrier 
is more indefinite than its 1939 successor. Compared with that 
destructive cataclysm, the peaceful epoch died a natural death. One 
might almost say that it faded out, withdrew, and was superseded. In 
1919 it was still possible to believe that we should preserve and resume 
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something of the life which had been interrupted. People were not 
immediately aware of what had happened, any more than they realized 
that the civilized world was about to be run off its legs toward perdition. 
Everyone’s attention was concentrated on recovering from the War. Few 
were awake to the fact that the pre-1914 period had unobtrusively expired 
and was only surviving in the minds and habits of its intransigent 
survivors. 

I can claim to have been one of the earliest authors to demonstrate 
that it was good literary material, and that the remembering of its remote- 
ness was enjoyable. When, in 1926, I began to write Memoirs of a 
Foxhunting Man, IJ surprised myself by discovering that 1896 felt as 
though it were much more than thirty years ago. This, though it can 
hardly be described as a spectacular achievement, afforded me much 
intimate felicity. “Ten miles was a long way when I was a child,’ I wrote, 
and the thought produced a delicious thrill of enchantment. For the 
nineties had acquired an idyllic flavour. Recreating them was almost 
like reading Cranford or the ‘Barchester’ novels. They were as far away 
as the boyhood of Richard Feverel. Stabilized and detached, the past 
had become a charmingly perspectived late-Victorian picture. How 
happily humdrum, how exquisitely unperturbed by innovations it all 
seemed when reflected in the mirror of memory. Time went as slowly 
as the carrier’s van that brought the parcels from the station, and inter- 
national events were comfortably epitomized in the weekly cartoons of 
Punch. France was a lady in a short skirt, Russia a bear, and the per- 
formances of the county cricket team more important than either of 
them. 

Writing my retrospective book, I saw the orchards and meadows of 
the Weald of Kent in ‘the light that never was on sea or land.’ ‘In this 
brightly visualized world of simplicities and misapprehensions every- 
thing was accepted without question. I find it difficult to believe that 
young people see the world in that way nowadays, though it is probable 
that many of them do. Looking back across the years I listen to the 
summer afternoon cooing of my aunt’s white pigeons, and the soft clatter 
of their wings as they flutter upward from the lawn at the approach of 
one of the well-nourished cats. I remember, too, the smell of strawberry 
jam being made; and Aunt Evelyn with a green bee-veil over her 
head@ fae 

For a man of forty to write like that about his early days was, I think, 
somewhat unusual. The past had become imbued with a peculiar 
intensity, simply because it was no longer possible for anyone to live in 
that candle-lit, telephoneless, and unmotorized Arcadia. To which it 
must be added that I am instinctively unhastening in temperament, and 
a deliberative experiencer of what comes my way. 
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Since 1926, the late-Victorian scene has been much exhibited for its 
oddness and obsolescence. Old photographs have shown how amusingly 
different things were in those days. Even the Edwardian decade has 
developed interest and attractiveness, and the hansom cab has come into 
its own as a clip-clop creator of ‘period atmosphere.’ With regard to 
rural conditions, however, I believe that this legend of a vanished world 
has been exaggerated. Superficial changes have not affected the elemental 
characteristics of country folk. An agricultural population is obdurate 
in its methods and addictions. Like the seasons of the year, it refuses 
to be interfered with. It is not easy to speed up a shepherd, a herdsman, 
or a woodman. They remain much the same as they were in Hardy’s 
novels. Until sheep, cows, and trees are produced by atomic energy 
factories, the tempo of the farm labourer will continue to be moderate 
and traditional. 


IT CAN BE SAID that the speeding up of modern life began about 1900. 
At that time the telephone came into general use. (During the previous 
twenty years of its career it had been little more than a ‘stunt,’ and most 
of the telephoners were go-ahead business people.) Undeniable though 
its advantages are, I consider this invention significant of restlessness 
and incontinent communication. In 1901 Dr Freud published the first 
of his psychopathological treatises—a landmark in the over-elaboration 
of our mental processes and the municipalization of ‘the subconscious 
self’? The demise of Queen Victoria coincided with what I can 
only call the inauguration of an Era of Unreticence—an era in which 
Dr Freud was ultimately to become conspicuously influential. 

Meanwhile the Fabians, and other persons of strong mental fibre, 
began to write and lecture a lot about the Future, following up the ideas 
of that great man and practical idealist, William Morris. And the 
inventive imagination of H. G. Wells, humane, prolific, humorous and 
adventurous, urged us to travel toward the Millennium as quick as we 
possibly could. 

The Future now became quite the intellectual fashion. We approached 
it with enthusiasm, though not as yet by air, thus exiling ourselves for 
ever from the comparative quiescence of the discarded Nineteenth 
Century and its optimistic belief in gradual evolution from (as Browning 
wrote) ‘the developed brute to a God, though in the germ.’ 

By 1906, even to simpletons like myself, it was apparent that things 
were getting livelier; but I doubt whether many people were aware of 
what was really happening to the world. Twenty years later, 
G. M. Trevelyan summed it up as follows. ‘Man’s power over nature 
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had far outstripped his moral and mental development . . . The applica- 
tion on a colossal scale of older processes of steam and electricity were 
perpetually transmuting the economic, social, and international fabric 
before it had time to solidify; linking up distant races too closely and too 
suddenly; and putting into the hands of personal and national ambition 
new weapons of conquest and self-aggrandisement which have proved 
the means of mutual destruction.’ 

It is not for me to discuss the responsibility of Germany for the arma- 
ment race, which was in full swing after 1904. I will confine myself to 
pointing out that one of the drawbacks of this armament race was a 
general ignorance of what its combative outcome would be like. Wise- 
acres confidently predicted that a European War would be all over in 
six weeks, basing their opinion on the assumption that no nation would 
be able to go on paying for it. The matter would therefore be settled 
by a few ‘decisive battles of history.’ As things turned out, the anticipa- 
tions of military experts were progressively confuted. Lord Kitchener 
enlisted us for ‘three years or the duration’; but otherwise he seems to 
have been rather unperspicuous as to how the details of the conflict would 
work out. Even for the British Navy and the German General Staff, 
things refused to behave according to plan. It was, in fact, a somewhat 
experimental version of Armageddon. Observed by one of the Phantom 
Intelligences in Hardy’s Dynasts, the proceedings might have been 
reported in some such lines as these. 


The denizens of this unimportant planet 

Having unriddled the destructive powers 

Of applicable Science, now resort 

To what they name the arbitrament of War. 

‘Let’s try this game,’ they cry, ‘and see what happens.’ 
Hence the explosions, deaths, and blind embroilments 
Of their amorphous military makeshifts 

Which mar the map of Europe, thereby causing 
Much inconvenience to individuals 

Whose preference is for sedative pursuits. 

Their politicians glibly dub it ‘War 

To end War,’ but it looks more like rehearsal 

For yet another—and less amateur—one. 

It absolutely beats me why they do it. 

There’s only one solution—leave them to it. 


‘IN THE DEBACLE of 1914-18,’ remarks a recent article in The Times 
Literary Supplement, ‘the naked and evil genius of humanity had been 
laid bare. And at the end of the period a ruined and disillusioned world 
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was prepared to discard many of the accepted traditions and idealisms.’ 
Which was what I was just going to say, though in less magisterial 
language. Yes, we were disillusioned; but we had also won the War. 
And there was always the future to be looked forward to, so the future 
was again very much to the fore. Hopeful intelligences referred to it 
as ‘the New World.’ It was to be made wonderful by wireless, by 
television, by disarmament treaties, and through the transcendental 
achievements of Science. 

It was also necessary to believe that it would materialize successfully 
—faith, as a shrewd American writer has informed us, being ‘an illogical 
belief in the occurrence of the improbable.’ They are no laughing matter 
now—those Utopian anticipations which deluded so many of us in the 
early ’twenties. And why shouldn’t we have felt hopeful, when the best 
minds in all civilized countries were agreed that Europe had learnt its 
lesson and that war was utterly discredited as an instrument of national 
policy? 

I can remember talking to a poet of genius one evening about twenty- 
two years ago. He said (and I made a note of his words at the time) 
that he passionately desired to be a young man again so that he could 
belong to the new world which was beginning. We ourselves, he 
exclaimed, might live to see a world in which every child would be born 
to a life of security—a life in which riches would have ceased to possess 
any meaning, since lack of security is the only thing that fosters the 
acquisitive instinct in men. He went on to say (while I sat with mouth 
and eyes wide open) that the controlled release of the atom would be 
followed by the release of the human mind. ‘It will be done by some- 
thing akin to what we call prayer. The old religions have failed and 
Science must invent a new one.’ 

That sort of thing, over mid-nocturnal cups of tea, sounded splendid, 
and we all went away feeling, like Shelley’s Titan, ‘Good, great and 
joyous, beautiful and free.’ 

The sequel emerges grimly from a letter which the same poet has sent 
me from America quite lately. ‘The Atomic Bomb—does anybody talk 
about anything else? The next Tables of H istory—if there is ever another 
published—might very well take as sub-title or the Contentiousness of 
Nations. The whole wretched story seems to spring from nothing else, 
unless it is from the ambitions of persons—and their peoples. Anyway, 
doom seems to lie ahead—and it is no good blinking at it.’ 

Thus—with the Atomic Bomb—ends the half-century which began 
with a Remington typewriter being bought by the War Office for use 
in the Ashanti Expedition. We are confronted by a climax which dumb- 
founds intellect, nullifies emotion, and annihilates all literary expression 
on the subject. 























Death of the Gentlewoman 


by C. WILLETT CUNNINGTON 


@-mey HE Gentlewoman as a social phenomenon is on her deathbed. 
It is proper that she should receive the honour of an obituary 
notice. In her quiet unobtrusive way she has played an 
important part in English life and progress, and we ought not 
to let her slip out of our community without an appreciative 
word or two. 

What manner of woman was she and how did she come into existence? 
What purpose did she serve and how has it come about that she is now 
being extinguished? These are the sort of questions which a remote 
generation may well ponder over. 

The kind of gentlewoman whom this notice adumbrates has not been 
created by wealth or rank, for these by themselves do not make a gentle- 
woman, although they may of course preserve her for a time from extinc- 
tion. And as these useful accessories are not likely to disappear entirely 
yet awhile, one may assume that the Great Lady possessing them will 
survive, for decorative purposes, so long as they last. But even if she 
is also a gentlewoman, she is less valuable to the community than perhaps 
she supposes, for her influence is limited and does not spread beyond 
narrow confines. 

The simple gentlewoman, on the other hand, who has survived so far 
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without the support of wealth and rank, is in a different category, and it 
is she whose past services to the community are apt to be overlooked. 

It is curious that we are disposed to preserve the less valuable and 
dispense with the more; we continue to create titles while allowing the 
simple gentlewoman to disappear. She came into being, or rather into 
prominence, as the result of the Napoleonic wars. Property judiciously 
blended with increments from commerce had given her menfolk political 
and social importance, and it was this combination which supplied Glad- 
stone with his start in life and Mrs Gladstone with the qualities which 
made her a perfect representative of the gentlewoman. 

It was a type which by its own peculiarities alone did not win notability. 
With genius added, a Florence Nightingale might become prominent, or 
with intellect, a Mrs Fawcett, but the type is obscured by such additions; 
so that the gentlewoman, ‘pur et simple,’ of that age is best revealed in its 
fiction. The Victorian novelists began to appreciate the significance of 
this new phenomenon, Meredith using the gentlewoman as his habitual 
heroine almost to the exclusion of other types. Towards the close of that 
century Mrs Humphry Ward employed her—one might say exploited 
her—until the New Woman of the nineties gave novelists not only a fresh 
model but a fresh field of morals to explore. 

The gentlewoman was becoming by then a little passé and could no 
longer sustain principal parts; getting elderly, she drifted inexorably into 
a matronly and then a grandmotherly figure as the present century 
developed. Besides, it has become the fashion to explore the structure 
of heroines, and the gentlewoman does not readily lend herself to that 
indignity. Nor does she, in real life, welcome exposure. 

She flourished and expanded throughout the Victorian Age, until the 
South African war struck the first of three deadly blows, each more 
devastating than the last. War, you see, made her and destroyed her. 
Now she is in a visible decline, mortally stricken by economics. She still 
clings to existence and may be found today scattered about, either in little 
congeries or singly, and exercising an influence, though a diminishing one, 
beyond her own set. 

One comes across her—or little groups of her type—in odd places. 
Once she was a noticeable feature in such towns as Cheltenham and 
Tunbridge Wells, in select boarding establishments in Leamington and 
Harrogate and flourishing in county sets up and down the land; there 
were particular neighbourhoods, even particular roads, in London which 
were dominated by her presence. It was she who ultimately decided 
what was and what was not a fashionable quarter, ‘fashionable,’ 
that is, of the unaggressive sort; ‘correct’ would be a more precise 
description. 

Now only survivors exist there; members can no longer cling together 
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and are being driven by lack of means into strange hiding places. One 
finds individuals, detached from their natural habitat, come to rest in tiny 
suburban villas and flats, in country cottages once the home of artisans, 
in apartments which are indistinguishable from ‘lodgings.’ Perhaps ‘dis- 
lodgings’ would be more applicable, for in these sorts of incongruous 
places one discovers with a certain shock an extraordinary disharmony 
between the occupant and the neighbourhood: a disharmony of appear- 
ance, manners and modes of thought. 

A friendly aloofness conceals it; the neighbours speak of her as of one 
who is not of themselves. ‘She’s a lady, you see.’ A different breed. One 
has only to penetrate her dwelling—flat or cottage or whatnot—to find 
a strange world, strange, that is, to the next door. The furnishing is a 
curious mixture of family relics, a good antique or so, a couple of old 
portraits, the remnants of a treasured tea service, with some mean modern 
substitutes and makeshifts spelling a dwindled income. Yet there is an 
indescribable atmosphere of taste in the arrangements. Some hand, long 
accustomed to harmony, has striven to produce harmony even here. Some 
mind has demanded from these tarnished possessions that they shall 
signify breeding, and, however oddly they are mixed, that feature stands 
out. 

It is as if two epochs of history were face to face; not hostilely so, but 
with polite tolerance of each other. ‘Here,’ it seems, ‘lives one who bridges 
the Past with the Present and for whom there is no Future. This sort of 
existence is held together by a personality; these cherished heirlooms, 
those signs of decline, the half-hidden little economies surely spell a mode 
of life which waits with quiet dignity for its inevitable extinction. These 
rooms, not without comfort and grace, lack one vital need: they bear no 
evidence of hope.’ 

And the lady herself? 

At first glance there may be a moment’s doubt, especially if you happen 
to catch her in shabby attire at some household job, cooking or cleaning 
the grate, but it will be you, not she, who will show embarrassment, and 
any doubt vanishes the moment she speaks. 

The voice is utterly and convincingly a gentlewoman’s. Clear and cool, 
perhaps slightly high-pitched—or is it merely because of its clarity? —and 
quietly self-possessed, a voice which in its day has obviously given orders 
that have been unquestioned. She may be cleaning grates now, but her 
tone tells you she once lived with domestics at call. Her manner is serene, 
without that dubious suspicion of your bona fides which denotes the 
Middle Class; the signs of daily chores do not disturb her self-possession: 
she does not seem to admit the incongruities which are so patent. She 
ignores them. Indeed, she is a past-mistress in the art of ignoring facts; 
that is part of the training of the gentlewoman. From childhood she has 
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ise to preserve a kind of detachment from crudities simply by ignoring 
em. 

From a superficial acquaintance one might be led to suppose that this 
ignoring of facts is no more than ignorance of them, until a chance reveals 
that this attitude of mind is active and not passive, for it may prove, after 
all, that she is aware of all those realities about which the new generation 
loves to prattle. You will not discommode her by laying them at her fect 
she steps over them. 

The art of being a gentlewoman is largely the art of ignoring. This 
implies, of course, skill in nice discrimination. She knows by instinct what 
kind of facts are permissible. She picks her way through life selecting 
friends, opinions, prejudices and points of view, from all of which a kind 
of composition can be built. She is, perhaps unconsciously, composing 
her life as she lives, constructing an elaborate, decorative and distinctive 
attitude of mind. 

Once this has become second nature its form remains unmoved by 
vicissitudes and the violence of modern times. In so far as current reali- 
ties can be blended to fit into it, she accepts them, but what cannot be 
she ignores. Thus she ignores, in her mental outlook, her economic 
decline and changed social surroundings. To recognize these, she might 
say, would be vulgar, and she declines to admit vulgarity into her presence. 
For while she tolerates the necessary coarsenesses of life, which are 
its natural concomitants, she shuns vulgarity, to which she reacts instantly, 
withdrawing from its touch as from something unclean. 

But she is not unaware that the modern world is hurrying past her; 
indeed, she watches the headlong rush with a certain detached curiosity, 
as one might watch the oddities of the insect world. 

When she reads the latest novel, rich in psychological revelations, it 
tells her nothing she did not know, but she does not care for that way 
of telling it. It seems so unnecessary; surely one can ignore all that 
aspect of life? She is not shocked, merely bored by its bad taste. It is 
an attitude which might be mistaken for a lack of spirit, but bring her 
face to face with some supreme crisis and all the courage of her ancestors 
comes to the surface. She is not dismayed by the larger issues; she rather 
enjoys them; they recall the occasions when she—or her forbears—took 
charge of things and brought them to a successful issue. It is in her blood 
to dominate, and though the opportunity for doing so may never arise, she 
knows she would behave perfectly if it did. That is enough. It means 
that her instincts react to a set pattern from which they cannot be easily 
dislodged. 

Perhaps there are moments of regretful recollection, for though she 
may not be old in years she is quite aware that the regime of her class has 
passed and that she belongs to a dying dynasty. She recalls her numerous 
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relatives, now less numerous than they were, and the positions they held: 
the menfolk in the Services, the Indian Civil, the Church, squires and 
men of weight in the county; the womenfolk, wives with large houses and 
families, or masterful maiden aunts, each in her way somebody, exercising 
a social influence, sustaining a family standard of manners and morals. 
And now, she? Well, if she has to stand alone, so be it, but it behoves 
her at least to keep standing to the last. And so back to this tiresome 
grate. . 

Here surely is a type of person who is fated to vanish soon and not be 
reproduced. Those of her social group who have been young enough to 
take the plunge and work for their livelihood—have they not lost in so 
doing some of the peculiar qualities of the gentlewoman? For one thing, 
they have surrendered some of the gentle aloofness; they are not specta- 
tors of the hurly-burly but competitors in its midst. They mix with all 
sorts and some of that old distinction has been rubbed off. 

The newer generation has perhaps a certain contempt for her; what 
service did she do, in her day, to the community? Are we not all the 
better without those parasites, the lookers-on, whom the workers 
support? 

And certainly to the modern eye in the world of today those relics of a 
former civilization seem now to be but encumbrances. True, they per- 
form some slight functions, unpaid, which the State can perform better 
by salaried officials; they no longer expect the services of domestics; and 
they do not actively rebel against their lot. But why should a community 
be burdened with them? 

It is a charge the gentlewoman would never dream of attempting to 
answer, perhaps because she is hardly aware that there is an adequate 
answer. But in point of fact the gentlewoman, of the kind described, has 
in her day fulfilled a unique purpose. Her career, as such, has not been 
long, a century or so, during which she civilized the male—or rather the 
male of her social group. 

The importance of this is apt to be overlooked. It is true that during 
the last hundred years all the great social reforms have been effected by 
men who were themselves above the classes benefiting by those reforms, 
yet that moral consciousness which inspired them was largely derived 
from feminine influence. And in more general terms, it was the gentle- 
woman who set a standard of conduct and saw to it that her menfolk 
should conform to its requirements. 

We owe to this type of woman the refinements of social behaviour 
which are now commonplaces. Established in one sphere, they were 
imitated and finally adopted by the ranks beneath, so that today we have 
forgotten their original source. So much so that many assume these 
improvements to be a natural growth. Civilization is not, however, 
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a natural process, but an artificial attitude of mind, a secret which 
the gentlewoman discovered and by her example has taught us to 
realize. 

In spite of its curious limitations, her way of life was more than a 
mode of behaviour. It was in itself a philosophy; it solved problems or 
set them discreetly aside; it supplied order and method. More, it 
afforded a reason for living; to be a gentlewoman was in itself a satisfying 
career. 

The pleasure derived from skilful discrimination between the things, 
and people, that were ‘nice’ and ‘not nice’ must have been most gratifying, 
resembling the joy of accomplishment. To know instantly the correct 
reaction, the exact nuance, the finer shades of conduct, to have a mind 
so flexible and trained that it cannot think along undesirable paths— 
that, surely, is an art. 

The gentlewoman was, in truth, an artist, playing with poise and subtle 
suggestion on the mass of the community, teaching it to respond to those 
delicate implications by providing a pattern. She took man and 
remodelled him. More, she supplied those of her own sex beneath her in 
the social scale with an ideal towards which they have constantly striven, 
so that today her permanent memorial is to be found in just those ranks 
which affect to despise her. 

They have borrowed her title, so that a ‘lady’ now scarcely means a 
‘gsentlewoman.’ Indeed, she has abandoned the word into their hands, 
but the very fact that it is so used is itself a testimonial. It means— 
does it not?—that imitation is the sincerest form of flattery. More: 
that a lesson has been learnt; not perhaps as yet that calm assurance, but 
at least an assertive mimicry of it. 

And now this mute instructress of amenities is quietly slipping out of 
our midst. It seems that we no longer require her, we cannot afford her. 
She costs too much. Not that she is rich; on the contrary, she is woefully 
impoverished. But she is non-creative, not a worker, adding nothing to 
the nation’s wealth. Away with her! 

Yet is not that perhaps too hasty a judgment? Is there no function left 
for her refining influence? It would be rash to suppose that we—the rest 
of the community—have advanced so far that we can now dispense with 
leadership. Or have we decided that the path she indicated led nowhere? 
Or do we consider the question of direction at all? At least the gentle- 
woman had no doubts on that score. She was pointing towards a goal 
which, in modern eyes, seems fantastically unreal. Perhaps. Though she, 
on her deathbed, disdaining the vulgarity of argument, may indulge 
in that delicate irony which is the last weapon of the gentlewoman, 
and murmur: ‘My goal unreal? You poor dears! ... And 


yours?’ 


PERSONAL 


The Serious Business of Being Funny 
by NATHANIEL GUBBINS 


S that all you do?’ 

§| This is the question that has rung in my ears for the past sixteen 
f¥ years, or since I have been writing ‘Sitting On The Fence.’ 

| It is the chief reason why I am terrified of meeting strangers. My 
friends know that it causes me even more distress than the other 
two questions, ‘How long does it take you?’ and ‘Is that your real name?’ 

When you consider it carefully ‘Is that all you do?’ is an impertinent 
question, implying that you are either very lucky or very lazy. Nobody 
asks a business man, exhausted after a day of buying and selling com- 
modities produced by the toil of others, ‘Is that all you do?’ The world 
generally thinks of him as a hard-working man who has been using his 
brains to the utmost, whereas he has probably used only the tiny fraction 
of them which might be labelled “The Smart Alec Department.’ In any 
case, the world is more respectful towards business men than it is towards 
writers of columns. 

The second question, ‘How long does it take you?’, is not impertinent, 
but it is much more difficult to answer because nobody will believe the 
truth. If I answered, ‘It takes me a week,’ people would think I was trying 
to be funny. They are more likely to believe my stock answer, ‘Five 
minutes.’ 

But the truth is that it does take me a week, though not the actual 
writing of it. When I have finished one column I begin to think of the 
next. 

I search all the newspapers and some of the magazines for silly little 
items or letters to the editor likely to prove a subject for comment. I 
watch for features that could be satirized. I read all the leaders, parlia- 
mentary reports and all these articles that look so dull and solemn (and 
often are), because it is in solemn pieces that you find the silliest 
things. 

Sometimes I read for days and find nothing, sometimes for a week. 
It is then that I am obliged to fall back on characters, used more often 
during the war because the smaller newspapers carried hardly anything 
but war news. 

I am also a very slow writer. 
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It is not natural to be funny in print—or even to try to be funny in 
print—regularly once a day or once a week over a period of years. 

I have emphasized ‘in print’ because being funny in print is being 
funny the hard way. As most humour, as distinct from wit, is pictorial in 
the sense that you laugh at a picture, either drawn with pen and ink or 
crayon, or painted with a brush, or portrayed in words, it is obvious that 
the funny artist has an enormous advantage over the funny writer. The 
artist sees a funny picture with his inner eye and draws it for all to see 
at a glance. Sometimes he helps it along with a caption, though the 
best comic art appears either without a caption or with a very short one. 
But the comic writer must present his picture to you with carefully chosen 
words, leading you up to his point with cunning devices and suddenly 
revealing the whole scene to you in a moment. That is his only chance 
of making you laugh out loud at the printed word, perhaps the most rare 
and, to me, the most difficult achievement in writing. 

Of course, the comedian, or vocal comic, has an advantage over both. 
He can make his audience laugh at spoken lines which would mean nothing 
to them in print. He also faces an audience which is in a mood to laugh, 
and wants to laugh, whereas the comic writer or artist in a newspaper 
normally faces his audience in the morning when most sane people are in 
a serious mood. Or the audience may have to be faced when it is sick 
or sorrowful, petulant or half mad with rage. 

This constant vision of a laugh-resisting audience, plus the sheer labour 
of stringing sentences together, using exactly the right words in exactly 
the right order, has formed the conclusion in my mind that humorous 
writing is the hardest work in the world. 

I also believe that any form of writing, unless it is sheer drivel poured 
out of a typewriter by literary diarrhcea-ists, is the labour of the damned. 
Humorous writing is only one degree more damnable. 

Therefore I suppose there can be only two kinds of people who 
enjoy writing for its own sake—those who feel they have something 
important to say and those who write badly. All the rest write for money 
or fame or both, but mostly for money. 

Among those who feel they have something important to say, most 
are wrong. They have nothing of importance to say. Those who have, 
or had, are world famous. 

And as for the bad, or careless, writers, they find it easy because they 
are not writing at all. They will never remember that ‘easy’ writing is 
often the hardest to read. 

As I find any kind of writing hateful (even writing a letter), I can only 
come to the conclusion that I am not a born writer, like those who feel 
compelled to write something, however hard it may be. 

But when Lord Beaverbrook offered me the chance to write a column 
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as an experiment I knew it was my last chance of survival in Fleet Street. 
I had been a failure as a straight reporter, as a sub-editor and caption 
writer, and although I didn’t particularly want to survive in Fleet Street, 
I wanted to survive somewhere. I knew I would be an even greater 
failure in commerce. 

So I remembered Kipling’s remark that the art of writing was to throw 
at least half of it away, and I threw away columns and bits of columns 
for a solid six months. Probably I threw away the wrong bits, because 
those I handed in for inspection made little impression for some time. 

And while I was in the mood for destruction I threw away short stories, 
half-written plays and yards and yards of appalling verse. You must 
understand that all this had been laboriously produced in the belief that 
writing was an easy way of earning a living. I know better now. 

The first column appeared in November, 1930, and filled me with 
shame. Few people apart from Lord Beaverbrook and the editor, John 
Gordon, could see any future in it, and for myself I could see nothing but 
a bed on a Thames Embankment seat, or emigration. 

They agreed to give it a chance for six weeks, and during those six 
weeks I worked harder than I have ever worked before. I rose early on 
those dark winter mornings and wrote a column at home. Then I threw 
it away and wrote another column at the office. During one week I 
wrote four columns and used bits from each. All this time I was teach- 
ing myself how to produce a readable column, by the ancient method 
of trial and error. As I have said, it was my last chance. 

It was some considerable time later that I discovered my chief mistake. 
I was trying too hard—not trying too hard in the search for the right 
word, but trying too hard to be funny. 

This, I believe, is the fault of most British humour, and the main reason 
why it hardly ever succeeds in America. The people who are famed for 
their under-statement are guilty of over-statement when they try 
deliberately to be funny. 

I ceased trying after about a year and became my natural self. I 
remembered that people laugh at the truth because they are unaccustomed 
to hearing it. So I told them the truth as I saw it, and the spectacle of 
a clown being serious was too much for them. The column found its feet. 

My first character was “The Diary of a Worm.’ It has only occurred 
to me recently that it is not, strictly speaking, a diary at all, but‘a chronicle 
written in the shortened diary form. 

People are so gullible that many have thought that it is a strictly 
accurate chronicle of incidents in my home life, though a moment’s 
reflection might have enabled them to see (1) that such a chronicle would 
be indecent and (2) if my wife were that kind of woman I wouldn’t 
have been allowed to write it more than once. 
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The plain truth is that it is a wild exaggeration, or caricature, of that 
kind of woman and that kind of man in well-known domestic situations. 
It is not based on any personal experience, and like any other fiction is 
sheer invention. 

The Sparrow, his wife and the Other Sparrow appeared later as a 
contrast—the worm and his wife portraying the dominant female and 
passive male, and the sparrows the reverse. I have no idea why I chose 
sparrows, except that everybody is familiar with them. 

Sally the Cat was my second character. She was a real person, 
beautiful, disdainful and thoroughly immoral, always trying to hide her 
little indiscretions with an air of injured innocence. 

Therefore ‘Conversations with Sally the Cat’ seemed natural enough, 
and almost wrote themselves. Endowed with the gift of speech, you knew 
she would have said those things. 

I first thought of her as a column character when my family were away 
and Sally and I were left at home alone. She was pregnant again and 
so fussy about her food that I opened a can of lobster for her. I 
remembered how fussy women are in the same circumstances, so we 
had our first conversation on the subject. After that the whole of her 
private life was disclosed to readers of the Sunday Express. 

Like all people who scribble for a living, I hate noise (it’s one reason 
why I hate dogs so much) and find that if an idea is driven out of my 
head by a noise or interruption, it has gone for good. As ideas are rare 
and precious, the loss of one is likely to make a scribbler very cross indeed 
and a great trial to his family. 

Rather than be a trial to my family when the decorators were about, 
I once went to work at my mother’s house. I knew that I could have 
quietness there. She would walk about on tiptoe all day, or a week, 
if necessary. But when I arrived she told me with many apologies that 
the sweep was coming. She couldn’t put him off because neither of them 
had a telephone. 

I took a cab to the office to work in the worst possible circumstances 
so far as noise is concerned, but the idea of The Sweep and his sneering 
remarks about ‘my little bit of typin’ occurred that morning. 

I never saw my mother’s sweep, and when portraying the character 
thought of our village sweep, a Mr Arthur Wells, his manner of speak- 
ing and his favourite oath, “Cor stone the crows.’ As the character 
developed I invented other oaths like ‘Cor stuff me with little apples’ 
and ‘Cor chase my Aunt Fanny round the gasworks,’ later to be ‘adopted’ 
by a B.B.C. comedian as his key gag. 

Although I believe Mr Wells’s Sunday reading is confined almost 
entirely to the News of the World, I often feel that he would be surprised 
at some of his opinions if he happened to read the Sunday Express. For 
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my purposes I have even turned him into a Socialist, though I believe 
he is a staunch Conservative, and would like to take this opportunity of 
stating that he has never said a single thing that I have written except 
“Cor stone the crows.’ 


I HAVE FOUND The Sweep the most difficult character of all to write, 
and have often spent two or three hours over three hundred words. This 
is because dialect is the most boring thing to read unless you can make it 
sound quite natural, as if the character were actually speaking and could 
speak no other way. 

Incidentally, I have never described a character. They are portrayed 
by what they say and how they say it. 

The Awful Child began after my younger daughter, then about eight, 
asked “What would happen if you said shut up to the Queen?’ Except 
that she always smelled strongly of bread and butter and once began a 
thriller “The door opened and a murderer entered the room’ (which I 
bought for a shilling), she made no further contribution to the character. 
But the Awful Child was a most useful medium for asking innocent 
but penetrating questions on serious subjects. 

None of my other characters is remotely connected with real people, 
though nobody will believe it. The Man in a Pub, for instance, can be 
found in any pub in England, and although I admit there is a character 
in my own low tavern who is a human gramophone, he has never said 
‘No, [’m a liar’ or “To cut a long story short’ in my presence. But 
hundreds of other human gramophones have. 

In ‘Letters From An Aunt’ many Home Guardsmen thought they 
recognized their own platoon or company commander in either Uncle 
Fred or the ironmonger with a commission in the Home Guard. One 
wrote to me and said his platoon commander was in fact an ironmonger, 
that many of the incidents were true, and how did I get to know about 
them? 

I can only say with truth that I invented them, as I invented the 
characters of Uncle Fred, the ironmonger, Emily, Florrie, Aunt Maud 
and her dog ‘poor darling Porgy.’ Other columns about Home Guard 
exercises were based on facts, though they might be described as imagin- 
ative reporting. I used the same method in describing trips with the 
Navy during the war, in playing golf and in fishing. 

The two women ‘In A Safe Hotel’ were also inventions, though many 
people thought they were drawn from real life. I have never lived in a 
‘safe hotel,’ but we all know that such people and such situations exist: 
and I suppose I may be credited with a little imagination. 
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During the war ‘Party Conversations’ became ‘Shelter Conversations’ 
and Margaret’s father was born. I have no idea how he was conceived. 
He just happened and is certainly not based on any character, living or 
dead. If he were, the original would have died of alcoholic poisoning 
long ago. Nevertheless many people seem to have met him—in fact, 
almost everybody I know but myself. As I hardly ever go to parties, 
never went into a public shelter, and forget anything anybody says to me 
within half-a-minute, the conversations, with one or two exceptions 
suggested by friends or readers, were also inventions. Indeed, this feature 
is the easiest of all to write. There is no painful construction, no search- 
ing for exactly the right word, no beginning or end. You just put 
down anything that comes into your head, keeping characters like 
Margaret’s father and Brenda’s husband running through it to maintain 
interest. 

‘Party Conversations’ is also useful to express an idea or a grievance 
in a short form, and to cut your column or expand it when you are a 
couple of inches short. One of the difficulties of writing a column with 
static space is that you have to be funny every week to the length of about 
forty inches. It is easy to cut but very hard to add anything to something 
you have written carefully. 

When we began to bomb Germany in a big way Ernest Betts suggested 
that I should write a complementary feature to Shelter Conversations, 
portraying the German point of view. Soon after that I started German 
Shelter Conversations, which was just the sort of thing that bombed 
England wanted to read. This is the only occasion on which I have been 
able to use somebody else’s idea for a new feature. And if any readers 
of this article think of sending me anything I would like to warn them 
that I never use contributions on principle. 

If the writers of comic columns have strong political views they do 
not usually express them, especially if they are in direct opposition to the 
views of their newspaper. Normally, the writer of any kind of column 
is not allowed to express views which do not agree with the views of the 
newspaper which employs him. Most people think this is reasonable 
enough on the principle that the man who pays the piper chooses the 
tune. 

Lord Beaverbrook is an exception. He believes that an established 
writer’s views are worth hearing and therefore worth printing, however 
violently he himself may disagree with them. This is true freedom of 
the Press. American columnists I have met, fettered as they were to their 
newspapers’ viewpoint, could hardly believe me when I told them that 
I am free to express any view I like about anything or anybody, within 
the limits of decency and the law of libel. They thought there was a 
catch in it. 
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But there is no catch in it at all. I have rewarded the man who gave 
me my last chance of survival by expressing in his own newspaper a 
political philosophy which he detests. It is quite obvious that he could 
stop me at any moment he pleased. But he has written to me on more 
than one occasion assuring me that he has no intention of doing anything 
of the kind. 

I have written this down because I think here is the proper place to 
acknowledge the generosity of an exceptionally tolerant and broad-minded 
man. 

A few more remarks about column writing. 

Hatred and good health appear to be two essential qualifications for 
the job—that is, if you hope to keep it up for long. 

You must hate what you believe to be the bad things and love what you 
believe to be the good things. It doesn’t matter what you hate or love 
so long as you are indignant about something. For without honest 
indignation there will be no bite in your work, and you will degenerate 
into a gag-writer for the music halls. 

Good health is also essential, because no weakling can go on producing 
readable stuff at regular intervals year after year, though he might pro- 
duce novels or plays, taking his own time and living on his royalties. 

The columnist is supposed to carry on sick or well, happy or unhappy. 
in the mood or not in the mood, elated or depressed, whatever his private 
troubles may be. At a certain time of the day or week his column must 
be produced. 

I have written columns in the middle of influenza bouts, in the condition 
of extreme depression which follows them and once when I was coming 
out of an anesthetic for a minor operation. 

This is not stated boastfully. It is intended to illustrate one of the 
many disadvantages of column writing and to serve as an additional 
warning to any young man who thinks of it as a pleasant career. 


NOTE: The answer to the third question, ‘Is that your real name?’, 
is ‘Not quite.” My real name is Norman Hector Leifchild Gubbins. I 
think I should also say that I have no connections whatever with the 
late Edward Spencer, or Edward Spencer Mott, who adopted the name 
of ‘Nathaniel Gubbins’ as a pseudonym. But when I entered Fleet Street 
at the age of sixteen and became an office boy in the Daily Express 
library at ten shillings a week, I was called ‘Nat’ at once. They thought 
I was the son of ‘Nathaniel Gubbins’ (or Edward Spencer) who was 
still remembered as a columnist on the Pink ’Un. Eventually I adopted 
‘Nathaniel’ and used the name for signing articles and short stories long 
before it was published in the Sunday Express. Even my own mother 
calls me ‘Nat’ now. ; 


Making Radio 


by STEPHEN POTTER 






(e) 


) FTER the broadcast, the radio programme disappears into thin 
fr: ether. It may have been recorded, of course, and retain some 
LA kind of waxwork image, or be buried alive as a roll of film in 
p64 a tin can somewhere near Evesham. But in the studio the red 

light has gone out. The stale scripts, covered with doodles and 
scribbled corrections, lie about in a jumble of cigarette ash. The 
producer is exchanging feeble congratulations with the few actors who 
have not already slipped away to catch the last Tube. And the listening 
public, without one flicker of response, has turned its weary ear, with 
the same oppressive silence, to the next programme. 

To complete the anti-climax, there is one more job to be done. Within 
twenty-four hours of transmission, the producer’s secretary must type 
out the ‘P. as B.-—the details of the Programme as Broadcast—so that 
names of cast and programme engineers, numbers of records used, and 
so forth, can be filed for future reference. In this final irreducible husk, 
which not even the endless wastes of the ether can engulf, all the excite- 
ments, pleasures, failures and crises of a radio programme must finish. 

I will start now at the other end, and describe the work of making a 
radio programme. I am employed by the B.B.C. in the Features section, 
which deals with more or less dramatic reconstructions of fact, or 
documentaries. My grade or category is that of writer-producer— 
i.c., I direct the performance of my own scripts. This means that, in 
common, I believe, with most of my colleagues, I think in terms of 
making programmes, and not of writing scripts. The script must be 
not much more than a mixture of shorthand and mnemonic, suggesting 
the general shape of the various sequences. A guide to show the order of 
events, a framework within which detail may and should be altered and 
adjusted during production. A radio programme in script form is a 
fish out of water. It can only live when it is cast into its own element, 
the ether. 

I have taken the ‘P. as B.’ of a recent programme from the files. 
Keeping this in front of me as a guide, I will turn back to the relevant 
pages of my work diary, and try to reconstruct the making of the 
programme from that all-important start, the selection of the Outside 
Contact, the specialist who is to provide the technical detail. 





EIGHT WEEKS BEFORE PRODUCTION DATE. My suggestion for a Pro- 
fessional Portrait has been accepted and I have been given a date— 
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February 7. Am behind already—I should have suggested the subject. 
but I am short of my contact. I particularly want to reconstruct the 
career of a naturalist, with James Fisher. Must if possible do something 
which will involve field work and take me out of the office. But this 
will clash slightly with the Darwin programme. 

There are great possibilities of getting a Professional Portrait of a 
Judge—could get illustrious help on this programme but too late to 
start from scratch. I might certainly go back to my own layman’s first 
love, plunge into the shop talk I like to hear most, and do THE DOCTOR. 
The obvious man for this is N., with whom I have often done hospital 
and clinic rounds in the past, who has guided me into some exciting 
medical dramas, who is a bit of an actor himself, who can give sound 
imitations of such characters as the medical student, the laboratory 
attendant, and the famous surgeon, and whose career as a first-class 
consultant is sufficiently individual without being eccentric. But N. 
is going to be away. 

None of my other half-dozen doctor friends will be quite right. B.J.. 
for instance. I get angry with B.J. before I have started because I know 
what his attitude will be. He is an inverted self-advertiser and makes 
a great point (always in public) of ‘shutting up like a clam’—his phrase 
—when he is approached by ‘any of you newspaper people, or whatever 
it is, who want to pump me in exchange for a little free publicity.’ 
Impossible to tell him that he is not personally of any particular value 
to the programme at all and his name wouldn’t appear anyway. Might 
ask G.B. His knowledge is encyclopedic, which means that he will send 
me long typewritten sheets beginning, ‘It was in March, 1892, that the 
voluntary system was extended in this area to include the associated 
co-operative workers.’ If there is history I want to be given the contem- 
porary minuting of the action and speech, so that I can do the boiling 
down myself. 

Mr C., my surgeon friend, would like to help, but I started talking 
to him about radio today, and was reminded of danger when he said, 
‘As a matter of fact my voice doesn’t come over too badly on the air. 
Ask your friend Lawson, in the Eastern Service.’ I don’t think he’ll play 
if he’s not going to speak himself. And I don’t want his voice on the 
air. I want to stick to actors. 

L. is supposed to be a sound heart specialist, but he spends all his spare 
time rushing off to fish, and I think he rather hates doctoring. D. 
of course, would be hopeless. I tried him for a small job before, and 
he insisted on writing my own dialogue for me and was far from silent 
at rehearsal. (“May Icome? I won’t say a word.’) He was the life and 
soul of the London Orthopedic Amateur Dramatics in 1928, and always 
ran the Mauve Merriments at Christmas. I believe K.R.D. could help 
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me brilliantly, but I rather fancy he thinks I can’t write, and this might 
not lead to a very happy collaboration. 


TWO DAYS LATER. All is well. My friend Dr N. is going to be 
available after all, and we can get to work at once. 


FIVE WEEKS BEFORE. Field work and general reconnaissance should be 
in full swing now. But I have been going round hospitals and seeing 
patients and operations with N. for the last two or three years. All the 
same, there are three or four further visits I must make. I am more 
determined than ever to include no technical scenes which I haven’t 
already been able to observe in real life. 

Too early to think of shaping script, but begin to jot down possible 
scenes and characters, from my own observation. We started the day 
by getting a name for our main doctor character. ‘Dr Cranstead’ not 
bad, but there is something make-up about it, even novelettish. I wanted 
‘E. G. K. Wilder’—I like euphonious initials, but N. thinks it sounds like 
Wimbledon tennis. ‘Conyngham’ is too grand. We decided on ‘Basing’ 
and will work to that: N. already has suggested a fine character and a 
good scene he can spout off in the shape of the wealthy woman who 
comes to Harley Street for a long talk about her family troubles, while 
the specialist listens with discreet irritation. 

Today I saw N. taking Children’s Out-patients. There is a mother 
with her little girl. This is a first visit. Students are watching on the 
benches. At first the mother glances at the students with some dismay 
and apprehension: but she is gradually relieved by the general workshop 
atmosphere of cheerful and busy detachment. N. has a good manner 
with the child—i.e., no manner whatever. (To the students): ‘Now here 
is a child who looks fairly well, and this is the history. Just feeling tired, 
and a vague ache in the back. I think we’ll have a look at that back. 
Can you take your top off yourself?’ The child shows she can, and we 
can see a small back, very smooth. ‘Now there’s very little to help us in 
the history, isn’t there? She’s not very fat is she? A little bit wasted 
perhaps. Now, Doris, will you bend down and touch your toes? Now 
—now ... do you see this area of the back is stifi—it doesn’t bend. 
Bend down again, will you, my dear? Up again. That’s right. Now 
what is the first question to ask?’ A quick-off-the-trigger student cuts in. 
‘Is the Wassermann test negative?’ N. (answering as quickly), ‘No—no 
—the symptoms are quite inappropriate to syphilitic lesion.’ And so 
on, till he gets the right answer out of them. The spine was tubercular. 
Treatment long, but success certain, and am I right in saying that if the 
child had been born fifty years ago not only would she probably have 
been a hunchback for life, but—No, this is wrong. We mustn’t get side- 
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tracked into medical history. Nevertheless, probably hints here for a 
scene. Even in one afternoon in one clinic there is enough material for 
half-a-dozen programmes. Already I am thinking—what must I discard? 

At lunch I met Dr Salt, the pathologist, a severe man, rather dried up 
and caustic, and incidentally almost completely hairless. A great man 
for rigid scientific integrity, who certainly would not have approved of 
me if he had known I was looking for ‘material.’ Though his principal 
job is teaching, he likes to keep his specimens to himself, and can hardly 
bear to look when the dissected kidney or the piece of diseased lung is 
passed to a clumsy student for examination. Very different from Sir 
Richard Jane, the surgeon, the specialist in gastrectomy, who last week 
showed me a series of bits of stomach in a glass case, like bottled oysters. 
I slip into the lav. to scribble down the exact words spoken by these last 
two characters. 

There is a superb eccentric here, but I’m afraid we can’t make use of 
him. A ‘returned empty’ Brigadier, who, as the public relations officer, 
has fastened on to me in the unquenchable belief that I have come to 
get material for an article on the merits of this hospital and of voluntary 
hospitals in general. He follows me down corridors and points out, when 
we pass a door with ‘Victoria Maternity Ward’ written in large letters 
on the top, that ‘inside there’-—did I know—was ‘the Victoria Maternity 
Ward.’ ‘Distilled water,’ he whispers to me, a little way farther on, as 
we pass a large glass jar marked ‘Distilled Water.’ Every time he does 
this he hums a little tune as if he realized, in the midst of the sentence, 
that what he was saying was in a sense rather obvious. The students have 
made a complicated pun out of his name, Brigadier Betterman, and call 
him Gunga Din. But I know if we put him in we shall get it all too 
farcical. We should get too keen on the character and play him for 
laughs. It’s the serious side of the doctor’s life which is going to be 
difficult. 

Later this afternoon I saw, with N., a little boy in the children’s ward 
—quite well-looking and happy, only a little sleepy and puffy in the face. 
He came in last week—he was still brown from the sun. They had 
diagnosed tuberculosis of the left kidney: only treatment, removal. But 
now N. had found that the other kidney was infected. Prognosis— 
certain death in a few appallingly slow months. This happened at the 
end of Tuesday, but I haven’t been able to get it out of my head. N. 
was deeply upset and raging about this at the time. Infection was 
almost certainly due to tainted milk—N. knows the district, and thinks 
the health service there slack anyhow. 

There is material for a play here, but not for a forty-minute feature. 
Even if I could manage the sudden change in the middle of a programme 
which I can see is bound to deal mostly with the lighter side, I could 
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hardly bring in the Health Service aspect without altering the character 
of the programme. It would be said, also, ‘to touch too many people 
too nearly.’ Don’t know about this, but feel inclined to play damnably 
safe. If I didn’t pull it off, it would sound damnably offensive. 


FOUR WEEKS BEFORE. N. was tired yesterday so I cut the grilling short. 
1 have got him, today, pacing up and down the room while Mr Lee, 
one of our three super-speed B.B.C. shorthand specialists, who can take 
down quicker than thought, is making a transcript of every word he says, 
including slips and corrections. Today we have been particularly on 
medical students. Dr Salt is coming in quite a bit, mixed with memories 
of Warrender, under whom N. studied at Oxford. N. is very eloquent 
today: ‘Warrender used to give us the thing as if it was the most delicate 
piece of Spode (the anatomy class) . . . “Yes—vwell, gentlemen, here is 
a beautiful specimen” (yes, it was a heart), “illustrating perfectly the point 
I was making about fatty infiltration of the heart muscle. Now there’s 
no need to finger it—you’ll only spoil it. Isn’t it beautiful,” he used to 
say. ‘Just like a thrush’s breast.” Then he’d go on to the kidney 
specimen, showing degeneration of the blood vessels. What would he 
ask? He might ask if the blood vessel showed thickening—he certainly 
would .. . Yes. “Don’t prod it,” he always used to say. He was in an 
agony.’ N. seemed to get right into this character, and began to act it. 
This evening I started to break this up into dialogue, to try my hand. 
In other words I have begun to write the programme three weeks before 
transmission—early for me. I can see clearly that this little 80-second or 
so sequence will be rather technical and therefore that the mike must 
‘track forward to a close-up,’ as it were, on a simple question: ‘Does 
it show thickening?’ and concentrate not on the demonstration of 
specimens but on the fact of brow-beating. 
PATHOLOGIST: Does it show thickening? 
YounG BASING: Well, sir—perhaps ...a bit... 
PATHOLOGIST: Well, either it is thickened or it isn’t thickened. 
Which is it? 
Younc BasInc: Well, sir... I think it . . . shows thickening. 
Decidedly tentative start, but a good day altogether. We have fixed 
on two further scenes, in the student section, which should be certainties. 
(1) Basing gives gas for the first time. (2) Basing on night duty in the 
Casualty Department is found with a baby who is breathing in a peculiar 
way. Shall he risk the wrath of the house physician by asking him to 
come down? The H.-P. hates to be woken up unnecessarily. Here again 
I see I must put over the facts by making the documentary points 
incidental to the bad temper of the H.P. ‘Why did you disturb me?’ 
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No, no. Of course—make him very smooth and polite. Thus (imme- 
diately mother and baby have gone out): 

H.P. (Hardly pausing, to Basing): That’s a rather obvious case of 
congenital laryngeal stridor. You did ask how long the symptom of 
noisy breathing has been showing? 

BASING: No, I’m afraid— 

H.P.: After all, a baby doesn’t have stridor for weeks on end with 
an f.b. in its larynx and go on looking in robust health. 

BASING: Well, I thought of a papilloma, and I thought of diphtheria 

. and I thought it would be all right if I— 

H.P.: Absolutely right. Dead right. Quite right to call me. I 

have in fact had a busyish day—and tomorrow is going to be hell. 


FORTNIGHT TO GO. Thank God my—trather difficult and troublesome 
—January production is over. Now I no longer have to think of two 
things at once. 


TEN DAYS. Only ten days to go, and the script not half written yet, 
and no beginning. I gave myself the fatal treat of two days’ holiday, 
and restarting is always a slow business. I am going to be behind as 
usual. Casting is going well, and the fact that I have been able to 
get Gladys Young and Betty Hardy makes me decide to concentrate 
on the scene between Basing and the Sister, for Gladys, who can, I 
am sure, suggest aeons of weariness in the doctor’s eyes by the tone in 
which she tells him he ought to have a cup of tea: and I will retain a 
short sequence where a working mother brings her child to hospital and 
in her nervousness undoes the soothing qualities of the doctor’s tone by 
frenzied instructions to ‘Stand still, Freddie, don’t fidget’; because Betty 
Hardy will be able to give such a character three dimensions in thirty 
seconds. 

Danger. I have begun to fancy my writing of the scene where the 
students are talking together. This I am doing without N., drawing on 
my knowledge of science students at London University. There must 
be one serious student trying to study anatomy while the others are 
talking. One knowledgeable student determined not to be moved by 
anything (this reserved for the miraculously off-hand manner of Jonathan 
Field) and one student inclined to play the gramophone (opportunity for 
evocative snatch of jazz of 1927) and one student talking about girls. I 
want to work it round some line like: A.: ‘Nurse Wilson is no mean 
wench.’ B.: Pd rather watch Wilson hand V.C. a Spenser-Wells than go 
out dancing with Betty G. and Co.’ C.: ‘That forearm, with her sleeve 
rolled up . . .’. At this point the anatomy-reading student should burst 
into a recitation of the anatomy of the forearm which he has just been 
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reading up, and finish with a ‘Will you shut up’ all in one breath. I 
thought this extraordinarily good this morning, and have filled out the 
scene until it makes much too much of a hole in the programme for a 
point which is not really relevant to the main theme. The danger is 
that I shall retain it because I think it is funny and look forward to hear- 
ing Jonathan Field and Co. do it. Am feeling now that the humour is 
forced, and have decided to put this bit aside and return to it tonight. 
Tomorrow the script must be ready for typing, and is now only one- 
third complete. As usual I complete the whole thing in one sweep, 
taking 14 hours over the first page, and getting quicker and quicker till 
it is 6 a.m. and I have done the last four pages in 60 minutes. Get more 
and more wide awake during the night, and find, as usual, that once 
I have painfully written say 8 lines of dialogue which seem right, that 
sets me off to do 30 lines more very quickly. Every hour I give myself 
a treat—e.g., piece of chocolate, glass of milk, cup of tea, piece of cake. 
Hard drink no good on these occasions. Have at last got opening right. 
Am starting it, as usual (pet theory), in the present, with Dr Basing 
teaching. Also as usual I only get this right by forcing myself to imagine 
the sound of my scribbled words as it ought to come out of a loudspeaker 
on the day of production. Working straight through without stopping, 
I was in good enough form to iron out such difficulties as the passage of 
time leading through the long work period which linked the Basing of 
the hospital to the fully blossomed Basing of Harley Street. E.g. (my 
Programme Engineer, Mrs Samuel, will be able very expertly to edge 
each of these lines in and out, to suggest the pause in time between them.) 
A.: Yow’re working too hard, Dr Basing. 
B.: You must have a holiday, Dr Basing. 
C.: Are you going to have your holiday, Basing? 
Basinc: Yes, I’m going to Austria. 
Narrator: To Austria—but not for ski-ing at Garmisch nor the 
Mozart Festival at Salzburg— 
C.: When you were in Vienna, did you see Schonbrunn, and go to 
the Opera? 
BASING: Yes, I did!—and I heard Wagner Yahlreg lecture on 
peripheral nerve degeneration. 
Etc., etc. 
Danger. Listeners may not share my passion for technical language. 


NINE DAys. I hand in my pencil sheets, scribbled, half erased, long 
insertions squeezed painfully into the margins. Betty, who alone can 
read it, takes it and reduces it to her wonderful, clear typescript. The 
pleasure of reading it in the new lucid form. 

Usual hitches begin today. May have to produce this programme 
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in Studio 3a, with the echoey acoustic. This will make it sound, to me, 
as if the whole thing was being performed under the dome of St Paul’s, 
but they always say the listeners can’t tell the difference . . . Two cast 
alterations ... 


FOUR DAYS. I am sure the whole script is too light (in spite of the 
serious scene in operating theatre)—as if doctoring was nothing but 
wisecracks and farcical character stuff. Have decided to end with short 
sequence incorporating scene from our own old ‘Blitz Doctor’ programme 
and suggest the urgency and perils of London doctoring during the great 
Blitz years. This will have to be much telescoped and stylized or the 
balance will be lost. I shall suggest it only with the start of the ambulance 
from a Mobile Aid Post, and then do the rest with a short sequence of 
effects. So I shall be using recorded effects after all. Miss Dinwiddie, 
on the gramophone bank, will be pleased. It will give her fifty hectic 
seconds during which she will have to grow herself an extra pair of 
hands in order to change from one effects disc to another. Am working 
out the sequence now, so that she can have all ready. 

Effects sequence. (1) Car starting up. Then bring in (2) second car. 
Fade in (3) ambulance bell. Cross fade all to (4) bomb falling with an 
air raid background. (5) Cross fade 28th bar of 3rd movement of 
Vaughan Williams F minor Symphony. Bring up. Fade. 

Ambulance bell distant. For bomb use third band of disc 23420, a 
really splitting and juicy bomb sound, the one recorded by the engineer 
from the roof of Broadcasting House during a raid. The Vaughan 
Williams is a curious rushing phrase, unspottable out of context by more 
than three out of every million listeners, which dies down into curious dis- 
integrated cadences, and well suggests the visual image evoked by the 
sound of the bomb. 


TWO DAYS BEFORE. Find, as this programme is being re-broadcast 
overseas, I cannot, under Rule 112A, use the V.W. music. Shall use 
some cheeky little London tune instead—probably the Lambeth Walk 
—that 1941 version will be right. 


DAY BEFORE. Read through with cast and hate it. Making all allow- 
ances for first reading, I know that at least three of the characters are of 
the stage—especially the distinguished elderly physician, which I have 
written as if he was eighty. Ronnie understands, and played against the 
writing, making it more credible. This air raid finish makes the thing 
end with a great Pouff! which is quite out of place. Sit up till 2.30 a.m. 
putting in a new last page, bringing the doctor back to the consulting 
room, for a quieter, less paralysing, end. 
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THE DAY. Rehearsed from 10 till transmission time, 9.20. It didn’t 
go badly. I think N. was pleased. There was too much comic student 
stuff: the finish was a bit feeble: the start nearly half a page too long. 
I always seem to make these sticky starts. Can’t walk simply into the 
subject. I intensely enjoyed little bits: the words ‘I’ve got it’ ringing 
through Jimmy’s head (he played the doctor) when he realized he’d 
passed the exam. Jonathan Field (the off-hand student) saying ‘My 
sister said, “don’t operations make you feel awful.” Rather typical 
remark.’ Truman, when called out of bed unnecessarily, saying to 
Basing, ‘No, no, no. It doesn’t matter a bit. I have in fact had rather 
a busy day.’ Timing right within 10 seconds. No bad blobs or hitches. 
Feel ashamed of my too farcical student jokes. Out of place. Out of 
key. As I have had two or three recent late nights over this, and as I 
have, as usual on production day, smoked (without inhaling) 63 cigar- 
ettes during this Tuesday, and as this means having a cig. stuck in the 
left corner of my mouth all day, by 8 p.m. my left eye was very red, and 
by 8.30 it began to pour water steadily, and I cannot in fact now (11 p.m.) 
see out of it. Go home to get long criticism from A. She did, however, 
like the bits I liked. 


NEXT MORNING. Boring anti-climax for Betty. She is typing out the 
details of the ‘Programme as Broadcast.’ She is half-way through. 
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B.B.C. HOME SERVICE: THURSDAY, 7TH FEBRUARY, 1946: 9.20-10.0 P.M. 








PROFESSIONAL PoRTRAIT: THE DocTor 


MUSIC: Decca F. 6882, Lambeth Walk, GAY 10 and 12 
played by Ambrose and his seconds. 
Orchestra. 


EFFECTS : Car starting, 13B33 ; Steam, 23B2 ; Running water, 23B12 ; Big Ben, 
3A20 ; Ambulance, 6A6 ; Bomb, 23A20 ; A.A., 23A56 ; and 23AS53 ; 


X-ray, 5AS51. 

DURATION: Overall, 38 mins. 16 secs.; without final announcement, 37 mins. 
42 secs. 

p.E., Mrs B. Samuel; J.P.E., Mona Dinwiddie 

CAST ; James McKechnie (The Doctor) Outside Artist. Lionel Marson 


(Narrator). Staff—Fee. Deryck Guyler.... 


Concert Pianist 


by EILEEN JOYCE 





™ EOPLE have often said that I have an astonishing gift for the 


eDe piano. In spite of the implied compliment, I am inclined to 
é=s”" smile bitterly when I hear it. Gift, indeed! When Paderewski 

took to the piano again after some years spent in politics, he 
needed sixteen hours’ practice a day to regain his mastery of the 
instrument. Although I have never had such a long separation from the 
piano, I have to work seriously for five or six hours each day to maintain 
my standard of playing, and to prepare new works. 

If my career as a pianist were not the only thing which mattered in my 
life I should regard myself as a slave, for everything I think or do has 
to be directed to that one end. But I am a willing slave, carrying out what 
I have always dreamed to do. And the five or six hours are not just a 
blind mechanical exercise. Far fromit! Of course, the muscular control, 
the fingers like steel springs, and the physical power of restraint have to 
be gained to an athletic degree, but they are only the means to the desired 
end, which is to win the capacities of understanding and expression, and 
so to open up the meaning of the music I am playing to those who 
listen. 

Travelling has always been part of my life. Born in the backwoods 
of Tasmania, taken for a tour of Australia when I was still young, sent off 
to Germany at the instigation of Backhaus and Percy Grainger to study 
with Max Pauer and Teichmiiller before I was much older, it is natural 
for me to move around Great Britain. I did a great deal of this during 
the war, when Jack Hylton co-operated with the London Philharmonic 
Orchestra in giving a long series of concerts in theatres and music halls. 

Without disrespect to the players or the conductor, with whom it is a 
joy to work, I think, perhaps, that I prefer solo recitals. Partly, I suppose, 
because the responsibility for carrying it through is entirely mine. I feel 
more free and positive. The give and take of a concerto performance 
with orchestra is fascinating in its own way, and calls for certain special 
qualities in the soloist; but at a recital everything depends on me. That 
makes it exciting. The atmosphere is more intimate, and I am nearer 
in spirit to the audience, who give me, me alone, all their attention. 

If they do not go away feeling happy, satisfied and—if I may use the 
word— inspired by the music, then I have failed in some way. But if 
they do, and the soloist can sense their feelings accurately enough, then 
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I am proud of my achievement, and encouraged in the many difficult 
moments of my work. 

If I say I am proud, I must also speak of when I feel humble. When 
I meet a really fine musician, a teacher or conductor, I am always happy 
to work and study with him, even in the midst of a busy season of con- 
certs. Music is such a profound subject that no one life and no one mind 
is enough to cope with it all. One of the most exhilarating weeks I ever 
experienced was when I was privileged to be the only soloist in this 
country to perform in public with Victor de Sabata. Before the final 
rehearsal with the orchestra, he and I had four private rehearsals together. 
He played the orchestral part on a second piano, displaying a technique 
which took my breath away. But his uncanny musical sense was even 
more astonishing, and day after day, as the rehearsals proceeded, I found 
it increasingly difficult to release myself from the Beethoven concerto we 
were studying, or even from the piano itself. 

When I gave up practising for the day, my spirit still seemed chained 
to the piano, as if nothing was real except that music. Fortunately for 
me, I had nothing else to do that week; another concert, with another 
programme, would have demanded an impossible mental wrench. 

As it happened, after all this preparation, I nearly missed the concert 
itself. Only two days earlier I burnt the tip of one of my fingers so badly 
that the doctors I consulted insisted that, even if I were able to play the 
concerto, I must not touch the piano beforehand. 

I did not play at all, but went to the orchestral rehearsal on the morning 
of the concert, intending to gain what I could from hearing the maestro 
go through the concerto with the orchestra. I had not breathed a word 
of the accident to any member of the London Philharmonic Orchestra 
for fear they might prefer to play for safety and rearrange the programme 
without me. With my hand bandaged I went into the Royal Albert Hall, 
and the first person I met was Signor de Sabata. He glanced at my hand, 
and jumped like lightning to the obvious conclusion. I knew I must act 
as quickly as he was thinking. I pulled off the bandage, sat down at the 
piano, and the rehearsal began. From that moment, the existence of one 
finger out of ten lost any special significance for me. 


I MUST HAVE PLAYED in hundreds of halls at different times, but, in 
spite of all the criticism directed against it, 1 am always delighted to play 
a concerto in the Albert Hall. For the listener the acoustics are in many 
ways unsatisfactory, but for me to feel so much space surrounding me 
is enchanting. And when the hall is full, with its five thousand people 
or more, one has a feeling of power, there is a challenge to accept. 
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Every hall has its own personality, and I always like to spend some 
time playing in a hall alone before the performance takes place. First 
of all, I like to get the feel of it, the feel of the space and the effect of the 
sound. Then a strange piano stool can be very disconcerting if it has not 
been closely examined, and I prefer not to keep the public waiting while 
I fiddle about with it, making everyone, including myself, more nervous. 

Even more than these technical details, I like to go through my pro- 
gramme, filling my mind with the music I am to play. By going through 
the works in this way I create in advance the mood of the performance, 
and do not have to work myself into the mood after the concert has 
started; the first few bars are no less important to the audience than the 
last. Playing to rows of empty seats in a deserted and darkened hall is 
an eerie business, but the loneliness does not worry me. 

In much of my work, I cannot get close to an audience. Modern 
developments of recording offer attractive fields of work for a musician, 
and I have spent many, many hours in studios. All recording calls for 
the most intense concentration. A slight slip at a concert is bad enough. 
but if the general playing is good it is soon forgotten. But a recording 
can be heard over and over again, until the smallest mistake, the faintest 
blemish, stands out disproportionately. 

Worse still is the preparation for recording. I find it necessary to go 
into training for a couple of weeks before the sessions begin; I take more 
sleep, more fresh air, and practise for accuracy, energy and spirit, so that 
when the work begins my fingers look after themselves, leaving the rest of 
me free to look after the musical expression. 

Film recording is even more difficult and complicated, especially when 
I divide the part with a star. In The Seventh Veil you may remember 
that Ann Todd plays the piano, or seems to. In reality, I had to do 
that. First there was the guide track, for which I was photographed for 
vision and sound while I played all the selections which were to go in. 
Later, Ann Todd studied my work generally, even coming to concerts to 
watch my actions, and then studied the film already made, following me 
on a dummy piano. It was extraordinary how she was able to catch my 
movements with such accuracy that when I approached the next stage, 
where I had to perform the final version in time with her hand movements, 
I had little or no difficulty in playing the music as I felt it. 

Generally speaking, I believe in recording of all kinds, as it brings 
music to many who would otherwise lack the opportunity or desire to 
hear it. But I feel that no recording can take the place of the real thing. 
The intimacy of a solo recital gives more to me and to the public, and 
cannot be equalled by any artificial means. Nevertheless, I realize that 
whatever my own artistic career is to me, it is to the public that I owe 
my success, and every way of reaching them is justified and desirable. 
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by EDWIN SMITH 





Bare and Common are terms both of number and value; and if, in 
this collection of contrasts drawn casually from art and nature, one 
thing consistently appears, it is, perhaps, that the common in number 
can be rare in value. Nature is the pattern of common qualities, her 
seemly rarities are mere misplacings (the Camberwell Beauty is a 
butterfly rare to Britain, though the most usual of its species abroad), 
her intrinsic rarities the unfortunate freaks. To ourselves the least 
fearsome of freaks, coveted like most abnormalities for its luck, we may 
yet speculate without jest upon the possible misery of the four-leaf 
clover (above). Eccentrically encumbered, the oval frame is to it, 
perhaps, as the circus ring to a dwarf: escape to an abnormality 
greater than itself. 

Rarer, and luckier in ancient estimation, is the left-hand version of 
the uni-valve shell, of which whelk and winkle are basic patterns. 
Here on the margin are three of its vast variety, containing in common 
only the spiral cone. In the normal shell this spiral commences at an 
opening on the right and ascends anti-clockwise to the left; but in the 
rare reversed variety—of which two are shown below—the opening is 
left-handed and the spiral rotates perversely to the right. A lake in 
Tanganyika is said to contain only shells of this reversed kind: a norm 
perhaps dreamed of by the sad invert stranded in the rockpools of a 


right-handed world. 








THe seed-head of the dandelion (above 
is a commonplace marvel of summe 
meadows and urban cinder plots. Besid 
its feathery functional beauty the Miltoni 
Bleuana Nobliore in the orchid house a 
Kew, reproduced on the opposite pag 
from a Kodachrome transparency, seem 
decadently decorative. The common pans 
here, whose simple face echoes the orchid’: 
is being typographically visited by ai 
Adonis Blue, a butterfly more common t 
the turf of chalk downs. 





THESE four rare butterflies are (1) the Swallow-Tail, found only in the Fens of 


Cambridgeshire, (2) the Queen of Spain Fritillary, (3) the Large Copper, extinct for 
many years, (4) the Camberwell Beauty, a rare visitor from abroad. 


On the opposite 
page the common butterflies are (5) the Peacock, (6) Clouded Yellow, (7) Meadow Brown, 


(8) the Brimstone, (9) Cabbage White. No. 10 is the rare Large Blue. 


Reproduced life- 
size, from the British Museum of Natural Histo 


» at South Kensington. 
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BBeLow is the tomb of an Earl of Warwick, from the 
rare Beauchamp Chapel in Warwick. In contrast, on the 
opposite page, are graves in a common churchyard at 
Hampstead. 


Crown copyright: by permission of the Controller of H.M. Stationery Office. 


The Queen’s State Crown 


Tue ermine, orb and supporting ribs are removable, leaving a circlet for less ceremonial 
occasions. The large central diamond is the famous Indian Koh-i-nor. (Vivex colour photo- 
graph by Colour Photographs. Ltd.) 
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Qurip and impossibly lovely, the crown 
jewels of the imagination could be coveted 
by queens. It may be that the crown which 
claims royal patronage for the cokernut 
shy (below), like the Christmas cracker 


ring, has more of the mental crown jewel 


than the reality. Conversely, the crown 


of common woman is rarely disappoint- 


ing; its exuberance, irrelevance, and 


charming idiocy silence the imagination 


by exceeding its common capacity. 











The bedroom of Queen Anne in Warwick Castle 


Tus, and the parlour of Mrs. Holman at Crewkerne, Somerset (opposite), are socially an 
respectively rare and common. Yet the cottage hearth has qualities, domestic and aesthet 
as rare as the castle chimney-piece, and still rarer in point of survival 





ONE of four 18th century 


giants, Charles Byrne claimed 


8 ft 4 in. but his skeleton in 
the Royal College of Surgeons’ 
Museum, measuring 7 ft. 83 in., 
is probably the norm of upward 
abnormality. From the same 
collection is the skeleton of 
Sicilian Caroline Crachami, who 
had but ten years and barely 
twenty inches. The cat is com- 
mon, though were it both tortoise- 


shell and tom nothing could be 


rarer. All are the same scale. 





Tue civilization of Crete, which 
produced in marble this remarkable 
statuette of a goddess (about 1550 
B.C.) now in_ the Rovian 
Museum, Cambridge, flourished in 
a peace which lasted 3,000 years. 
Corseted, flounced, pinafored, and 
flower-pot hatted, the Cretan femi- 
nine costume has been called ‘almost 
Victorian’ in style, the style and 


period of the common pottery figure 


below. 
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@verLeEAF, the Greek vase known 
as the Nolan Amphora (about 430 
p.c.), in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, is contrasted, not without 
earnestness, with a Victorian vase of 
about A.D. 1860. The wallpaper is 
from the collection in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum. 
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A State Trumpet. 





Rare English playing-cards in the Victoria and Albert Museum. 


THe circular playing-cards from India, where tradition 
claims their ancient origin; the banner of the State trumpet, 
as innocently embroidered as a girl’s sampler; the English 
playing-cards, as superbly crude in 1800—the approximate 
date ascribed to them—as at their European introduction 
some 400 years earlier: these are rarities and popular art. 


Discouraged by the machine's prim perfections and by the 





self-conscious standards of the professional, popular art is 
as rare today as the unsophistication that once abundantly 
created it. Yet in some common things it inexplicably 
lingers. The matchbox top is one of these unacknowledged 
rarities: simple in heart and design, lovably crude in colour, 
irrational in emblem, and anonymous—so that we cannot give 
credit to the proprietors of our specimen—it 1s authentic 
popular art. The toy soldier, too, casually rough in con- 
ception and casting, his expressive profile jagged with points 
of extruded lead, his colours and accoutrements admirably 
caught in caricature, has not yet forsworn the robust crudities 
of the hand for the polish of the machine. 

And the common playing-card of today curiously retains, 


for all the mechanical perfections of its printing, much of the 





essential magic of its block-printed, hand-stencilled ancestors. 











Common English and French playing-cards. 


Tue wall’s permanence is illusory: 
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moved by rain, but the image of Old 
St Paul’s, cut after the Black Death 
of 1349 on a tower wall of Ashwell 
Church Hertfordshire, is a rare and, 
in its oddly Gothic geometry, a 


remarkable survival. 
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After Fifty Years 


William Morris 1834-1896 


by HOLBROOK JACKSON 


©) ILLIAM MORRIS has not escaped the wave of revaluation 
‘J which has swept the literary world since his death fifty years 
ago. At one time it was the custom to label him poet or 
craftsman or Socialist ‘agitator-—according to taste. We now 
realize that such segregations confuse our understanding of 
this unique man, and that his varied activities and achievements were 
really attempts to relieve a congenital fear of boredom. 

First and last he was a man of action who felt that the modern social 
system had no place for him or his kind, that he was, as he said, “born 
out of his due time.’ But he was not content to become a professional 
grouser, like Carlyle, so he marshalled his many gifts and cyclonic 
energies against the civilization he loathed in the hope of replacing it 
by a world fitter for William Morrises to live in. 

Throughout his teaching there is evidence that his innate fear of bore- 
dom is the predominating cause of his attack upon the social conditions 
of his day. His own restless energy is a symptom of that fear, and it is 
natural for him to feel that others must suffer in the same way! Yet he 
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is not wholly convinced, for he desires and fears rest simultaneously. 
The one anxiety of the people in News from Nowhere is that work will 
die out, yet the sub-title of this Utopian romance is ‘An Epoch of Rest’; 
and in the well-known introductory verses to The Earthly Paradise, he 
poses as 


‘The idle singer of an empty day,’ 


whilst being in actual life one of the most energetic workers of all time. 
In fact his friends believe that he worked himself to death. 

When he speaks of restlessness he means boredom—a word he rarely 
uses. ‘Restlessness,’ he says, ‘makes hapless men and bad citizens,’ and 
‘the restraining of restlessness is clearly one of the essential aims of art.’ 
Fear of being bored underlies his love of ornament. We must decorate 
the things we make so that we shall not be bored whilst at work, and, 
further, useful articles need decorating so that they shall not bore us 
whilst they are being used. He invents the phrase ‘eventfulness of form’ 
to express the quality which he sees in natural forms and would re-create 
in craft-forms. The very word ‘eventful’ is a bulwark against boredom. 

Everyone who has left any record of Morris supports the idea that he 
twitches his fingers and ‘there is a constant restlessness of his hands, and 
indeed of his whole body, as if overcharged with energy.’ He has a rolling 
sailor-like manner of gait, and he gesticulates as he talks. On the lecture 
platforms he is rarely still, waving his arms to emphasize a point and 
walking about if there is room, and shuffling his feet if there isn’t. He 
was called ‘Topsy’ by his friends because of his shock of curly hair which 
his hands perpetually ruffled. But he is not only shaggy of hair and 
beard: both hair and beard bristle with energy, especially during moments 
of impatience or irritability, as, for instance, when anyone ventured to 
depreciate the worth of his life-long friend, Burne-Jones. ‘Remarkable 
as Morris’s judgment was on all questions of art,’ says Bernard Shaw, 
‘his opinion was not worth having when its value depended, however 
subtly or indirectly, on an impartial estimate of Burne-Jones’s work. He 
smelt a rival to his friend at forty removes, and was probably jealous of 
even his own share in the tapestries and windows which they produced 
together, Burne-Jones as designer, Morris as colourist.’ 

Bruce Glasier, in the early days of the Socialist movement, aroused 
this quaint fury by an undiplomatic reference to this forbidden subject. 
‘Hardly had I completed my sentence,’ he records, ‘than Morris was on 
his feet, storming words upon me that shook the room. His eyes flamed 
with actual fire, his shaggy mane rose like a burning crest, his whiskers 
and moustache bristled out like pine needles.’ 

Bruce Glasier is obviously writing at the top of his voice, but all records 
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of Morris contribute to the legend of his vehemence. The above romantic 
account may therefore be usefully compared with the evidence of such 
a master of understatement as William Hale White (Mark Rutherford’): 
‘Morris, Earthly Paradise Morris came to dinner with us. He is unlike 
any fancy picture which the imagination might draw of him. He is 
broad-shouldered, ruddy, wears a blue shirt with no neck-tie, and talks 
with great vehemence; oftentimes with a kind of put-on roughness, I 
think—as if he meant to say, “If you think that I am an Earthly 
Paradisiacal creature with wings you are egregiously mistaken.” ’ These 
outbursts, though free of rancour and never far removed from good 
humour, were too frequent and spontaneous to have been put on. 

Explosions of the kind invariably follow any frustration of his taste 
or will. Nothing arouses his wrath so much as bad workmanship. On 
one occasion he emphasizes his disapproval of the development of a piece 
of tapestry on one of the looms at his Merton Abbey workshops, 
lunging his stick through it, to an accompaniment of furious swearing. 
Expletives aré a constant accessory to these expressions of overwrought 
feelings. Sometimes he stamps up and down the studio or workshop 
punctuating every stop with a curse, which, on calming down, he explains 
away as ‘talking to nobody in particular.’ 

Vandalism in connection with the restoration of ancient buildings is 
a familiar cause of such explosions. Ona visit to Glasgow Cathedral with 
Bruce Glasier he stops abruptly, ‘as if struck by a rifle-ball, his eyes fixed 
furiously on some object in front of him. As he glared he seemed to 
crouch like a lion for a leap on its prey, his whiskers bristling out. 
“What the hell is that? Who the hell has done that?” he shouted to 
the amaze, alarm and indignation of the people near by.’ The offending 
object is a white marble sarcophagus of recent date, placed inappropriately 
against the old grey stone of the cathedral! But he reserves the fulness 
of his wrath and the gems of his invective for that attack upon mechanical 
progress which was so rapidly obliterating the last traces of the age of 
handicraft which he adored. 

Yet Morris is no impossibilist, and when he attacks the commercial 
system he is calm and even, on occasion, reasonable, and he is always 
practical, believing as he does in action, and knowing little and caring 
less about economic or political theories, although he associates him- 
self with doctrinaire Marxians like Hyndman and Belfort Bax. This 
dislike of theories has a characteristic sequel when at a Socialist meeting 
he is asked to clarify his attitude towards Karl Marx and his ‘theory of 
value’: ‘To speak quite frankly,’ he replies, ‘I do not know what Marx’s 
theory of value is, and I’m damned if I want to know.’ The effect of the 
explosion is immediately liquidated by a good-humoured explanation, 
which illustrates the other side of the man, for he is no curmudgeon. 
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There is little of the pedant about William Morris, and his written 
lectures suggest the spontaneity of conference rather than studious 
deliberation. He knows he is primarily an artist and a poet, but he also 
wants to be a man among men. He believes passionately in neighbourli- 
ness. Men could and should live happily together. If they don’t it is 
because circumstances and environment prevent them. 

With him Socialism is subjective: he feels a personal responsibility 
for modern conditions. In his early days he contemplates escape into 
a religious or an artistic sanctuary. Later he toys with the idea of reform. 
But he finally realizes that there lies no hope in either of these methods. 
The idea of a community of social equality within the present system is 
also considered and abandoned. He has no desire to be either an 
anchorite or a member of an exclusive group. Then in a confession 
which reveals the bigness as well as the pathos of the man, he says: 


‘I don’t want to get out from among my fellow men, for with all their 
faults—which are not theirs only but our own—I like them and want to live 
and work among them. My Utopia must be pitched square in the midst of 
them or nowhere. But, as I say, I often feel conscience-stricken about enjoying 
myself, and enjoy myself much I confess I do in my art and literary work, while 
the mass of my fellows are doomed to such a sordid and miserable life of 
servitude around me. Were it not for my work and the hope of Socialism, I 
believe life would be positively unendurable to me—as in truth it should be 
to any man possessed of any esthetic or moral feeling at all.’ 


When time has winnowed the grain from the chaff of William Morris’s 
works it will be found that he has put the best of himself as a thinker 
as well as a writer of prose into A Dream of John Ball. He puts into 
the mouth of the leader of the Peasant Rising in Kent his ripest thoughts, 
and one phrase alone: ‘Fellowship is life, lack of fellowship is death,’ 
contains the essence of his religion. All his esthetics and his politics, his 
craftsmanship and his hedonism, are directed towards the realization of 
that dream of fellowship—when, in the words of John Ball, ‘man shall 
help man, and the saints in heaven shall be glad, because men no more 
fear each other; and the churl shall be ashamed, and shall hide his churlish- 
ness till it be gone, and he be no more a churl; and fellowship shall be 
established in heaven and on earth’—words which anticipate the spirit 
of the Atlantic Charter. 

In the early days of his Socialist activity he believes that the revolution 
which would inaugurate the Utopia of his dreams is close at hand. But 
he underrates the obstacles, particularly that of personnel, and is ulti- 
mately forced to admit that it will take much longer than he imagined 
even to prepare the way for the desired event. His aim is to instil con- 
verts with ‘Intelligence enough to conceive, courage enough to will, power 
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enough to compel.’ Neither the intelligence, the courage, nor the power 
is effective in his own immediate circle because the comrades could 
pot agree among themselves. Almost the last words addressed by him to 
his Socialist comrades refer to the bickerings and jealousies which ulti- 
mately drove him out of the fighting line: ‘I appeal to all Socialists, while 
they express their thoughts and feelings about them honestly and fear- 
lessly, not to make a quarrel of it with those whose aim is one with theirs, 
because there is a difference of opinion between them about the useful- 
ness of the details or the means . . . let us forgive the mistakes that 
others make, even if we make none ourselves, and be at peace among 
ourselves, that we may the better make war upon the monopolist.’ 

But already differences of opinion about methods as well as persons 
have arisen in his own mind. He not only doubts the value of the means, 
but he feels also that there is a difference between himself and his 
comrades about ends. 

His attempts to inspire British Socialists with the splendour of his own 
dream and the unselfish honesty of his mind and heart recall Max 
Beerbohm’s cartoon of Walt Whitman inducing the American Eagle to 
soar! There were, of course, those who could appreciate the value of 
such a gift of genius to the cause, but the majority could not and did not; 
and, more ironic, some who worked in closest touch with him were the 
least understanding. 

He gave himself, his material and spiritual wealth, freely and 
generously, subsidizing and editing and contributing to the Socialist 
journal Justice; lecturing in frowzy club-rooms, or speaking at street 
corners in London, or on slag-heaps outside iron foundries or factories 
in the North; advising, cheering, and helping in any way no matter how 
small, and he is finally defeated not by the Capitalists but by the Socialists, 
and in the end falls back upon his own Utopia at Merton Abbey and his 
great experiment in printing at Hammersmith. 

The Kelmscott Press affords him the last glimpse of an Earthly Paradise, 
and he maintains his effort to spread his dream to all by means of his 
own Socialist Society, which he conducts from a small hall translated 
out of the stable at Kelmscott House on the Upper Mall at Hammersmith. 
Morris presides at weekly meetings composed of all that was imaginative 
and thoughtful in the Movement, and here he is happy, sowing the seed 
not of revolt but of hope. 

His work for the revival of craftsmanship and design in the decorative 
arts has more practical results, although even in so obviously useful a 
field those results are sometimes ironical. Morris, for instance, is a 
democrat, and hopes that his works will be popularly accepted, but he 
never succeeds in doing more than win the patronage of a comparatively 
few cultured people, many of whom buy his fabrics and his furniture 
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merely on fashionable grounds, and when the designs and colourings, 
which are protests against commercial exploitation, eventually become 
popular, it is by means of that commercial vulgarization which he 
opposes. 

Forty years ago the ideas of Morris were cheapened under the title of 
the New Art. The handicrafts became a hobby like fretwork or poker- 
work. Copper was teased into quaint shapes, picture frames and over- 
mantels were cluttered with coloured fabrics; women were draped in 
trailing robes of autumnal tints, even men let their hair grow and put 
on butcher-blue shirts and red ties. Enterprising manufacturers took 
advantage of the craze by making pottery and hardware with all the 
crudities and flaws of handicraft mechanically reproduced. Morris was 
almost completely side-tracked, and to this day self-respecting people 
shudder at the word ‘artistic’ because it brings back painful memories 
of ‘art’ muslin and ‘art’ colours, ‘arty’ people and ‘artistic’ temperaments. 

Morris did not live to see the complete degradation of his great ideal, 
but he recognized long before his death that the world could not be saved 
by Art. ‘Yet as I strove to stir up people by this reform,’ he wrote, 
‘I found that the cause of the vulgarities of civilization lay deeper than 
I had thought, and little by little I was driven to the conclusion that all 
these uglinesses are but the outward expression of the innate moral base- 
ness into which we are forced by our present form of society, and that 
it is futile to deal with it from the outside.’ 


SINCE HIS DEATH the mechanized Society he dreaded has been estab- 
lished; yet he might have found more inspiration in the passionate life 
of today, with all its banalities and blunders, than he found in the shallow 
pomposities and poses of the closing decades of last century. For, 
if he attempts to restore the lost tradition of quality in goods and sanity 
in design by throwing back to the middle ages, he is only a tentative 
medievalist. Morris has all the audacity, energy and versatility of an 
artist of the Renaissance, which rang down the curtain on the long drama 
of the middle ages and inaugurated a new era of which our civilization 
is the culmination—and perhaps the end. However much he may like to 
picture himself as the reincarnation of a guildsman of the twelfth century, 
his real period is three centuries later, and his spiritual prototypes, 
Michael Angelo and Leonardo da Vinci. 

His plaint that he is “born out of his due time’ must not be taken too 
literally. It is a piece of self-pity which hardly does justice to the cir- 
cumstances. William Morris was a product of his time, and its irritations 
made him. We have no means of knowing how he would have behaved 
in a more perfect state, but his abounding energies might have found a 
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range of new irritations in the ‘epoch of rest’ which he imagined in News 
from Nowhere. In an individual era obsessed by a profit-motive he is 
obviously a misfit, but, being practical as well as forceful, he manages 
to make the best of a bad job, discovering for himself and his friends an 
oasis in the desert of Victorian commercialism from which he and they 
can work somewhat as they like, and attack the system they dislike at the 
same time. But it is not sufficiently recognized even yet that with all 
his ideals and tantrums Morris was a successful man of affairs. He was 
that rarity, a doer as well as a talker, and in addition to being a poet, a 
craftsman and a teacher, he set up in business as a decorative artist and 
provided himself with a profitable occupation for over twenty years as 
manufacturer and shopkeeper. The firm of Morris & Co. commemorated 
its fiftieth anniversary by the publication of a booklet on the ‘Morris 
Movement’ in 1911, and his shop in Oxford Street survived until the 
second decade of the present century. 

The ‘firm,’ as it is called in the Morris circle, is no ordinary business. 
It pays its way, but profit was not the object. Morris & Co. is a demon- 
stration and a protest: a demonstration of design and handicraft, and a 
protest against mechanized production for profit. Following Ruskin’s 
lead, Morris condemns mechanical production without considering the 
chances of teaching machines how to behave themselves. Had he lived 
today he would have had more machines to fight, but he could at least 
have seen that a machine can be a good servant—if a bad master. It 
is the dictatorship of machines and not machines that he opposes. He 
uses Ruskin’s methods of attack on factories and railways, but he has 
not Ruskin’s complete hatred of all mechanical devices. 

Common sense and William Morris are rarely separated for long, and 
he is quite willing to admit that machines have a place in an organized 
social system. ‘I have boundless faith in their capacity,’ he says, and 
he adds that he believes machines “can do everything, except make works 
of art. But, as he looks forward to a time when all workmen will be 
artists, it is clear that machines will not be allowed to do as they like in 
his Utopia. There is no mechanization in News from Nowhere or in 
his favourite historical period. News from Nowhere is to some con- 
siderable extent a reply to the mechanized Utopia of Bellamy’s Looking 
Backward, described by Morris as a ‘cockney Paradise.’ 


IT MAY BE THAT, infected with his own enthusiasm, we have expected too 
much of him. Few now deny that his attack upon the commercial con- 
ditions of his day was justified. The mistake he made was to think it 
easier to arrest industrialization than to adjust it to reasonable standards. 
If he had lived today he might have allied himself with the trend of con- 
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venience and order in design which is a happy characteristic of our time. 
But in spite of his passion for the past, Morris does ally himself with the 
future, and comes nearer to anticipating the idea of design which under- 
lies the modern decorative arts. How far he has influenced the newer 
movement it is difficult to estimate. But it would be a mistake to assume 
that because his work as such has been by-passed his ideas have been 
ignored. From the point of view of esthetic procedure Morris’s ideas are 
much more important than his works. Those beautiful articles possess 
an integrity of their own, but could hardly be integrated with life as it 
is now lived. William Morris produced beautiful but ineffectual master- 
pieces. His tapestries, books, tiles, carpets, illuminated manuscripts and 
stained glass windows are museum-pieces from birth. He was ‘born out 
of his due time’ to a far greater extent than he imagined. 

Further, he is anchored in some measure to the Gothic Revival and 
the Tractarian Movement through early associations even when in oppo- 
sition, and his personal attitude to life and art exposes him to friendly 
dominance. Thus he is kept a medievalist by Burne-Jones, but those 
stained glass windows which Jones designs and Morris executes 
—as incongruous in a modern city as the mock-Gothic churches 
which they generally adorn and he condemns—come into existence 
because the Church provides one of the few openings for the decorative 
arts. 

William Morris has an exact understanding of the relationship between 
design and decoration, but, because of his personal preference for 
decoration, and a belief that it is a remedy for boredom, the two functions 
are often confused. He knows better than most craftsmen of his time 
that design should be determined by function, and he goes back for 
inspiration to the Middle Ages because he finds there what he believes 
to be the practical application of his own idea of design. But-apart from 
that, and for purely personal reasons, he looks upon any plain surface, 
no matter how beautiful in form, as an invitation to indulge his passion 
for decoration. Thus everything he makes, beautiful as it is, tends to 
be over-ornamented. 

It is here that he is most at variance with modern needs and con- 
temporary taste. Yet he believes in an art which might express a 
recaptured simplicity in the technique of living. Even then, however, 
he is not interested in simplicity for its own sake, but rather as a means 
of checkmating the influence of machines. He believes that if we learn 
‘to do without’ we shall ‘choke both demand and supply of mechanical 
toil,’ and by so doing keep machines in their place. ‘And then,’ he con- 
cludes, ‘from simplicity of life would rise up the longing for beauty, 
which cannot yet be dead in men’s souls, and we know that nothing can 
satisfy that demand but intelligent work, rising gradually into imaginative 
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work: which will turn all “operatives” into workmen, into artists, into 
men.’ So far as we can see this dream of Morris is farther away than 
ever, and although the ‘operative’ may be having a better time of it, he 


certainly is not any more of an artist than he was, nor is there any evidence 
that he wants to be. 


YET THE SIGNIFICANCE of William Morris increases in spite of the 
inevitable revaluation of his work and of his attitude towards the life 
and industry of his times. The craftsmanship he inspired may have died 
of commercial vulgarization, as the Communism for which he drudged 
died of inertia and human fallibility. And both may have been born 
again in such questionable shapes that Morris, even at the moment of 
his greatest disenchantment, would not have recognized them. Yet he 
did not work in vain. He dreamed of a Utopia where work is so joy- 
fully performed that people fear lest there may not be enough of it to 
go round. That happy state may seem farther off than ever, for the 
thing which he dreaded has come to pass and the way is blocked by 
machines, which make monotony so inevitable that, instead of finding 
recreation in their jobs, workers have to be entertained by other machines 
in order to rescue them from the evils of boredom which he fought. The 
ornamentation which he hoped to revive for the expression of man’s joy 
in his work has been side-tracked by the austerities of functionalism; 
and the genial Communism which he preached, with its democracy, 
fellowship, handicraft and freedom, has become autocracy, with enforced 
mechanization and standardization of men and materials as its ideals. 
He lived and worked for the common people, but his poetry and romances 
have never been popular, and the works of his hands are the treasures 
of the rich. 

William Morris is remembered today as the most splendid failure of 
the nineteenth century. Many fail because they are wrong. Morris fails 
because he is right. He had the courage to make no compromise with 
the social system he condemned. He believed that men must live in 
fellowship and have joy in their work or they will perish, and until we 
have found a working substitute for that doctrine, the failure of Morris 
can only be relative, and, perhaps, temporary. He lives in these days of 
violence and transition as an example rather than an influence. The 
social consciousness is none the worse for the doctrine that ‘fellowship 
is life, lack of fellowship is death.’ The arts are all the better for his 
reassertion of principles underlying the association of form and utility 
in the creation of common things, and the personal example of his dis- 
interested and varied activities must for ever remain an inspiration for 
those who are not merely predatory or meretricious. 


After Fifty Years 


Sir John Millais 1829-1896 


by JOHN RUSSELL 


meee HE best painters of our own time have not set up to be grand per- 
sons. If they were rich, as some of them were, they let nobody see 
it; they lived simply, like Wilson Steer among his magnets and 
stuffed birds, and did not pester their friends to put them up for the 
Atheneum. Some of them were men of wide and original cultiva- 
tion, but this fact also they kept to themselves. Sickert occasionally 
assumed the intellectual plumage of some rare tropical creature, but he 
did this not so much to impose upon a gullible public as to keep up the 
private vaudeville which he mounted for his own inmost amusement. 
All our best young painters live in complete retirement from public 
affairs; and Mr Augustus John, who for some years past has represented 
the general idea of an artist, owes his ascendancy to a variety of bodily 
and mental feats which none of his admirers could emulate, though many 
of them might wish to do so. 

All this amounts to the abandonment of a position for which many 
generations of English painters had struggled with all their might; for 
it was only some seventy years ago that, after three centuries of 
sapping and mining, artists at last won through to the inner citadel of 
gentility. 

In the late sixteenth century Nicholas Hilliard, the best portraitist of 
his time, approached this stronghold from the rear, by remarking that 
only gentlefolk should be allowed to paint miniatures; not only did they 
alone possess a fitting delicacy of insight, but they could be relied upon 
not to spit on the picture, to allow dandruff to fall upon it, or otherwise 
to deface it in the heat of execution. In the eighteenth century Jonathan 
Richardson drew up an imposing list of the kinds of knowledge which 
were essential to a painter; and soon afterwards Sir Joshua Reynolds 
launched his own massive and prolonged assault. Reynolds killed off 
his own preferred style of painting, but he did succeed in fixing the artist 
as a member of the learned professions, enjoying the protection of the 
Crown and the possibility of social preferment. 

Artists are, however, the least controllable of persons, and it happened 
that few of the best painters of the next generations cared a farthing for 
this sort of advancement. Blake, for instance, was positively offensive 
about it, Turner was untameable, and Constable had his own scale of 
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values, preferring to any consideration of honour or rank ‘my own 
dignity of mind. Above all things,’ he went on, ‘this is of more con- 
sequence than Gentlemen or Ladies can well imagine.’ The ideal of 
the courtier-artist had most definitely gone out; Metternich might find Sir 
Thomas Lawrence a delightful companion, but other painters found, as 
they do now, that painting is at once too satisfying and too exigent a way 
of life to leave room for meaningless aspirations of the kind to which 
many Victorian artists were gladly enslaved. 

The generation of Watts, Leighton and Millais has several unique 
features in the history of art, but the most curious of these is its 
passionate devotion to things as they were. They felt bound to the State, 
as they were bound to each other, by massive ties of interest and affection. 
They viewed one another as universal giants, able if need be to lead the 
country and the Empire; and if one of them should inconsiderately die, 
the lamentation of the others was so great as to suggest that if not the 
sun, at least the eyes of the world had been put out. 

Their lustre is now very considerably diminished, but it may be traced 
out in memoirs of the time, much as travellers in Libya may still discern 
the now waterless roadsteads in which once the fleets of Atlantis rode at 
anchor. A similar effort of historical discernment is needed if we are 
to distinguish in Millais, for example, an artist of quite exceptional 
gifts. 

In his subject pictures, Millais obeyed a sentimental convention which 
is now so unfashionable as to give the effect of hilarious burlesque. A 
rearward leap of imagination will, however, suggest that these laborious 
productions were not meant to be seen simply as works of art. Millais 
himself expressly affirmed this: his aim was ‘to turn the minds of men 
to good reflections and so heighten the profession as one of unworldly 
usefulness to mankind. This is our great object in painting, he under- 
lined, ‘for the thought of simply pleasing the senses would drive us to 
other pursuits... .’ 

Thus it is that though many more recent painters have revealed to 
us new aspects of the visible world, Millais had wider ambitions. He 
was very nearly everything to his audience. He was the Book Society, 
and the Brains Trust, and the Radio Padre, and the author of Cavalcade. 
He shared their pleasures. His home-life was unexceptionable. It was 
reassuring to know that he loved acrostics, was devoted to Punch and the 
Illustrated London News, and personally aroused each of his numerous 
children at eight o’clock in the morning. (‘At that hour, or commonly much 
earlier,’ wrote one of his sons, ‘the cheery voice of the master resounded 
down the corridors; and woe betide the youngster who failed to respond.’) 
Best of ali, for him ‘a dog was a dog, to be loved as such.’ Clean-shaven, 
but with the mutton-chop whiskers obligatory among those whose com- 
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pany he enjoyed, Millais always wore, when in London, a long frock- 
coat and high-standing ‘stick-up’ collar. One of his best friends noted 
approvingly that he never looked like an artist, but ‘like a successful and 
fashionable business man.’ 

This bland and comely personage enjoyed, in middle life, a renown 
more common among cricketers or jockeys than among artists. Of one 
of his pictures more than 600,000 reproductions were sold; engravings 
of his work were found by travellers in a Tartar’s hut, in the house of 
a Samoan chief, and among the prized belongings of a Hottentot shepherd. 
Millais was also admired by the two novelists who, with Miss Braddon, 
formed his favourite reading. Thackeray was wont to greet him, in the 
privileged surroundings of the Garrick Club, with a bear-hug; and 
Trollope was perhaps over-generous in his enthusiasm for Millais’ illus- 
trations to his work. His fellow-artists for the most part regarded his 
lifetime as what Edward Lear called the ‘Millais-nium’ of painting; and 
from time to time harassed upholders of this view would halloo to him 
in the terms used by Sir Edward Herkomer when he applauded Millais, 
in 1895, for putting forth a strong arm against ‘the fearful (and mad) 
wave of the modern tendency.’ 

In 1881 Millais had won the approval of the Queen for his portrait 
of Disraeli, and in 1885 he was offered a more solid proof of favour— 
the baronetcy which, in his own words, ‘was an encouragement to the 
pursuit of art in its highest and noblest form.’ (Watts, who was also 
offered this honour, declined it, employing privately the epigrammatic 
formula ‘Saint George rather than Sir George.’) 

In these later, successful years, Millais continues to show, though in 
bloated and mis-shapen form, the wraiths and spectres of the wonderful 
gifts which had once earned him the renown of an incomparable virtuoso. 
His were, in fact, the kind of gifts which are full-grown at birth; as a 
boy, fresh from his native Jersey, endowed with exquisite looks and an 
inherited taste for the arts (his father was an accomplished musician and 
an amateur painter), he escaped the grinding apprenticeship which is 
elsewhere an almost invariable feature of painters’ lives. He was 
immoderately successful at a very early age. His real gift, one of unforced 
lyrical drawing, was fortified by a marvellously accurate visual memory; 
and he was as content to sketch Lillywhite at Lord’s as to dash away at 
some elaborate historical subject. 

Before long this faculty of brilliant and precise representation was 
further strengthened by his devotion to the theories of Pre-Raphaelitism. 
This movement, of which Millais could claim to be, if not the prime 
mover, at any rate the most remarkable executant, has not for many years 
been regarded with any semblance of fairness. Millais’ early paintings, in 
particular, represent the challenge to attainable perfection of one of the 
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most gifted of all English artists. His efforts were followed with that 
largeness of feeling so common among Victorian writers and artists. 

Patmore, for instance, said of Lorenzo and Isabella that it was as good 
as anything by Keats. But the greatest of Millais’ champions was 
Ruskin. We cannot now conceive with what Olympian grandeur this 
great illuminant took up the cause; the words are available to us, and we 
can savour the systematic rages of his devouring heart, but of their awful 
effect we can have no idea. For his incredible pertinacity, a humbler 
image may suffice; Ruskin, when once enrolled, combined within himself 
the diligence of the strong-shouldered mole and the punctuality of the 
bee. Even Punch was impressed, to the point of saying that: 


When savage Ruskin 
Sticks his tusk in 


the victim might as well give in at once. 

Ruskin met Millais in 1851. Millais was then twenty-two, and his 
first Pre-Raphaelite pictures were being furiously attacked; Ruskin saw 
to it that he became, if possible, more deeply settled in the procedures of 
scientific accuracy and minute finish. Miéillais’ feeling for detail became 
a kind of holy rage. Once lodged before some recalcitrant aspect of 
nature, he would work on until he was almost insensible from damp, 
fatigue and cold, and needed constant relays of hot soups and reviving 
spirits. In snowy weather a kind of sentry box was built for him, of 
hurdles and straw; once caged inside, he would gaze away for ever at the 
reluctant ivy, or bribe a village boy to hold down a kicking sheep in the 
required position. The famous episode of his Ophelia, where the model 
was commanded to lie half-submerged in a bath of lukewarm water, was 
re-endured a hundred times, in circumstances of equal rigour, by Millais 
himself. His feats were not always appreciated, moreover; once when 
he had taken many days to reproduce the exact appearance of a dead 
water-rat, a kindly acquaintance turned to him and said, “By Jove, sir, 
you’ve got that hare to a turn.’ 

In all these exploits Ruskin guided and abetted him. In 1853 they went, 
with Mrs Ruskin, to Scotland, where Millais painted the portrait of 
Ruskin which is the great memorial of this period. They remained there 
for months: ‘I have stopped all this time,’ wrote Ruskin, ‘to keep him 
up to the Pre-Raphaelite degree of finish, which I have done with a 
vengeance, as he has taken three months to do half a background two 
feet over . . . but I have got maps of all the lichens on the rocks, and 
the bubbles painted in the foam.’ 

Not long after this, Ruskin’s marriage was annulled, and his wife 
became Mrs Millais. With a signal grandeur of loyalty, Ruskin remained 
Millais’ staunch champion. In 1855, when Millais exhibited a cumbrous 
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piece of reportage in honour of the London Fire Brigade, Ruskin said 
that ‘this is very great; the immortal element is in it to the full” And 
in 1856 he went so far as to say that Peace Concluded would ‘rank 
among the world’s best masterpieces,’ and of its author that ‘Titian him- 
self could hardly head him now.’ 

In 1857 Millais experienced, for the first time, unfriendly and damaging 
criticism. In his first youth he had met his opponents gladly, and boasted 
of their rout: but now that he was a married man, and one who had the 
habit of success, it seemed intolerable that people should not run to buy 
his work. 

Sometimes he could brush it off; a good cigar after breakfast, a visit to 
the theatre (a melodrama, at which he would laugh uproariously at the 
pathetic parts) or the sight of the University Boat Race restored his 
spirits. All the same, ‘I am dreadfully low-spirited,’ he would write. “The 
profession is more hideous than ever in my eyes. . . . What will become 
of Art, I don’t know . . . I could not believe in such wanton cruelty as 
has been shown to me this year.’ 

But Watts at any rate was friendly, and Millais had in mind a new 
sentimental anecdote, The Black Brunswicker. This painting repre- 
sents a domestic idyll on Waterloo eve. A young officer of the Brunswick 
cavalry (‘composed of the best gentlemen in Germany,’ Millais noted) 
takes leave of his sweetheart. Dickens’s daughter, Kate, posed for the 
young girl; but for the noble German, Millais had finally to resort to a 
private of the Life Guards. His son adds that the two ‘never sat together. 
The Black Brunswicker clasped a lay-figure to his breast, while the fair 
lady leant on the bosom of a man of wood.’ 

This triumph of decorous realism restored Millais to popular favour, 
and only occasionally in later years did he have to complain, as he did to 
Briton Riviere in 1894, that ‘the game is played out—no more pictures 
wanted.’ Instead, he could earn, as he remarked in 1867, ‘a hundred a 
day, whilst working.’ He could box himself into a huge ark in Palace 
Gate, with a hall thirty-five feet square and a marble pavement; the walls 
of this and of many of the rooms were ‘almost hidden under etched, 
engraved and photographed reproductions’ of Millais’ work. He could 
hire vast tracts of Scotland, and there conduct himself like a sporting 
squire in some French parody of English life. When he was not flogging 
away at his favourite pools he was working like a madman to get some 
fine stag between his sights and bring it toppling down; during the season, 
grouse, salmon and ‘capital haunches’ loaded the southbound trains, as 
Millais, clad in waterproof cap, stout knickerbockers and spats, set about 
the annual holocaust. 

As a huntsman he discharged the exceptionally robust animal spirits 
which found little outlet in the south of England. Only occasionally, in 
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making some atrocious pun, or in quizzing the pretty girls at Henley, did a 
little burst of steam draw attention to the banked-up furnaces; and once, 
at a show of old masters, he broke out by saying, ‘Old masters be 
bothered! I prefer looking at the young mistresses!’ Just occasion- 
ally, too, his choice of subjects betrayed undredgable depths of erotic 
symbolism; but the chained virgin of Knight Errant was not a favourite 
with his family, who preferred to get back to the salmon and the black 
game. 

Verbally Millais was not as a rule very interesting; but there too he 
would sometimes break out, and describe Wellington’s funeral car as ‘a 
palsied locomotive’ or a prospective model as ‘a Venus with the face of 
a battered tomato.’ 

His own dreamlike beauty hardened with age into a featureless mask 
of benignity; but he remained vain of it, to the point of saying that ‘no 
painter can draw who is not well proportioned. A man always reproduces 
himself.’ 

Throughout the years of success, the voice of at least one superior 
person was raised against Millais. Ruskin had written of his works of 
1857 that they showed ‘not merely Fall, but Catastrophe; not merely a loss 
of power, but a reversal of principle’; his excellence had been effaced, 
‘as a man wipeth a dish—wiping it, and turning it upside down.’ 

The greatest gifts are, of course, indestructible, and Millais produced 
throughout his life individual works in which one can descry his 
magisterial ease in line, and often a striking beauty and audacity of 
colour. But of the artist whose initial gifts were probably as great as 
those of any painter of his century, little remained. While Monet and 
Renoir lived on potatoes, and painters such as Samuel Palmer were 
unknown to the great public, Millais lived his fatcat’s life, with Tennyson, 
Manning and Disraeli filing in and out of his waiting-room and the 
massed partridges of Stobhall getting steadily plumper against the 
autumn’s exercise. 

In England, where painters have to count upon the active hostility of 
the public towards art, and where the example of Millais may not appear 
as entirely a deterrent, it may be consoling to re-read the article which 
Sickert once wrote about Degas. Remarking this great painter’s immunity 
from social delusions, he says that ‘his intellectual vitality was so intense 
and so absorbing that he could not be bothered with any of the expensive 
apparatus of vanity and pleasure which, to less generously endowed 
natures, seems a necessary completion.’ We are now happy in the 
possession of perhaps a dozen good painters of whom this could be 
repeated. 


After Fifty Years 


Coventry Patmore 1823-1896 


by EDMUND BLUNDEN 


©) (Gy OWEVER modern poets may think of poetry as a private 

LF expression, the object of a good many Victorians was to write 

: the poem of the age; it would have to be a long poem, an idyllic 

® } yet a useful piece, a beautiful and instructive and original and 
generally applicable work. 

Among those who submitted such an attempt to the British public, 
Coventry Patmore was by no means farthest from the attainment. The 
Angel in the House and its sequel, The Victories of Love, first published 
in the fifties and sixties, went through several editions, and before the 
author’s death in 1896 were found in Cassell’s National Library in two 
volumes costing threepence each, or sixpence if the buyer preferred them 
in cloth covers. 

The Angel was founded in the belief that, while love had been the 
theme of innumerable poems, marriage had been neglected by the bards: 





The richest realm of all the earth 
Is counted still a heathen land: 

Lo, I, like Joshua, now go forth 
To give it into Israel’s hand. 


In order to make his subject widely acceptable, Patmore wrote it in the 
form of a novel in verse, weaving into his tale of wooing and winning 
all that he felt as a mystic upon the eternal union of man and woman. 
The bridegroom of his poem expresses, in verses which have been many 
times quoted, Patmore’s reason why that union may be perennially 
happy: 


Why, having won her, do I woo? 
Because her spirit’s vestal grace 

Provokes me always to pursue, 
But, spirit-like, eludes embrace. 


But indeed in this long poem Patmore offers great variety of reflections 
on the growth and the perfection of married love. 

It may be asked what set Patmore in particular upon writing this 
Victorian classic—the occupation of many years. Possibly the clue 
should be sought in his youth. Born in 1823, the son of a clever but 
aimless author named Peter George Patmore who knew most of the great 
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writers of his day without leaving much impression on them, Coventry 
Patmore was sent to France for part of his education. He returned with 
something like hatred in his heart; conceivably some experience un- 
welcome in afterthought had made him recoil from the gallantry supposed 
to be characteristic of our neighbours. 

At the age of 21 he put forth a volume of Poems in which a tale in 
verse entitled ‘Lilian’ is conspicuous. He asserted that it contained 
a ‘wild harmony of truth.’ Lilian, lovely and beloved girl, is sketched 
as one who becomes perverted by the ‘French books’ which a friend of 
her lover induces her to read. The moral is, 


Our foe once more is working, 

But with pen in place of lance. 
And is the hope of conquest 

With our England, or with France? 


In 1847 Patmore married Emily Andrews, and for fifteen years their 
happiness was flawless; under its inspiration he soon began the poem, the 
title of which he seems to have lifted from a short piece by his father’s 
friend Leigh Hunt, in honour and in interpretation of “The Angel in the 
House.’ When Emily died of consumption, he declared that he had 
lost interest in his piece; its truth and grace had been due to her, and to 
her criticism and ‘approval which was all that my heart valued of fame.’ 

Nevertheless, since new editions were required, Patmore continued 
to revise his words and rearrange his episodes. He was deeply assured 
that this gospel of wedded love would be an influence for good wherever 
it could reach, and in this assurance it was he who, thirty years after 
his first wife’s death, made the proposal to Henry Morley that his poem 
should find a place in the popular series already mentioned. 

The style in which the Angel is written is curious—a style which 
conveys both trivial and illustrious matters without difficulty : 


And with the accustom’d compliment 
Of talk, and beef, and frothing beer, 
I, my own steward, took my rent, 
Three hundred pounds for half the year, 


Or, 


With whatsoever’s lovely, know 
It is not ours; stand off to see, 
Or beauty’s apparition so 
Puts on invisibility. 


The attractions of Patmore for his first audience were not wholly those 
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of the domestic heaven and the way to it, but included his great gift of 
scenery and certain subtle realizations of external nature: 


No wind waked the wood, 

Nor moved the midnight river-damps, 
Nor thrill’d the poplar; quiet stood 

The chestnut with its thousand lamps; 
The moon shone yet, but weak and drear, 

And seem’d to watch, with bated breath, 
The landscape, all made sharp and clear 

By stillness, as a face by death. 


In 1864 Patmore married for the second time, and now he could achieve 
an object which his first wife had not favoured. Marianne Byles, who 
succeeded Emily, had been converted to Rome by Cardinal Manning; 
Patmore now became a Roman Catholic, and his children did the same. 
His reading—he had long been employed in the Department of Printed 
Books at the British Museum—had taken him among the devotional 
and visionary writers of the seventeenth century; his conversion therefore 
was the culmination of a long inward process. 

From this time there is an altered music, and a more exclamatory 
religious fervour, in his poetry. He began writing those numerous Odes 
which, under the title The Unknown Eros, were never designed for that 
same nation-wide audience which was to be guided by The Angel in the 
House. These Odes may be considered as the second part of Coventry 
Patmore’s mature poetic life. 

Perhaps the title The Unknown Eros has limited the hopes of general 
readers, and lured the special hunters after the solitary treasures of poetry. 
Patmore opens one Ode with the words, 


I, singularly moved 
To love the lovely that are not beloved, 


and the audience which the Odes have had is chiefly suggested in those 
lines. Nevertheless, just as those lines have been often repeated, so 
certain of the Odes in their entirety have been familiar to some generations 
of readers of anthologies. The obvious one is “The Toys,’ in which 


My little Son, who look’d from thoughtful eyes 
And moved and spoke in quiet grown-up wise, 


having disobeyed his father, was beaten and sent to bed. When his father 
visited him, he was much moved to find that the child was a child, and 
had been crying a great deal, and ‘to comfort his sad heart’ had arranged 
his little collection of curiosities and a bottle of bluebells at his bedside. 
Then, Patmore meditates, it appeared that we are all children, and under- 
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stand the Almighty’s command very badly, and may abate his anger 
by our attempts to console ourselves with our toys. 

Popular as “The Toys’ has been, it seems to me to betray a heavy and 
commonplace tendency in Patmore which keeps his poetry in the main 
from being of the highest class. It falls into the habit of sermonizing, 
as it rises often into fine and rapid views of life and love. But, as his 
devotees discover, Patmore was not at all a simple character. It is 
impossible to describe him briefly; we may as well rank him with the 
English Eccentrics. His story as a Roman Catholic is far from being a 
record of serene acceptance. ‘He despised and detested the official head 
of his church in his own country, abused the priesthood as individuals, 
and made no point of the Pope’s temporal power, while he performed 
four pilgrimages to Lourdes, and desired to be buried in the garb of a 
Franciscan friar.’ Probably it was bad luck rather than his being can- 
tankerous which surrounded his building of a church at Hastings as a 
memorial to his second wife with a bitter and obstinate quarrel. 

We find Patmore striking out for himself in ways which poets seldom 
choose. In 1866 he bought an estate in Sussex which he proceeded to 
improve (as he tells in a small book, How I Managed and Improved my 
Estate). He adorned the property with the name Heron’s Ghyll, and at 
length sold it for £27,000—a profitable figure—to the Duke of Norfolk. 
We are reminded that his father was a business man as well as an exponent 
of Hazlitt, Coleridge and Shelley; but the elder Patmore came to grief 
with his speculations in railways. Coventry was the abler man in more 
ways than one. And yet, while he was engaged in his advantageous 
proprietorship, he was loud in complaint against the encroachments which 
he observed in the social system. 

It is in his prose writings, which have been very little read in comparison 
with his poems, that the defiant and ironic Patmore is to be seen most 
clearly. He was a busy journalist for half a century, though usually in 
periodicals which required anonymity. He said what he felt with not much 
respect for any other opinions—his own opinion would be unmistakable. 
When Rider Haggard was getting the bouquets for She, Patmore was back 
with his old conviction; he detected in the book ‘the ardour which inspires 
the French apostolate of blood and lust.’ When at last the editors and 
critics were busy building up the fame of William Blake, Patmore was 
in no doubt about their folly: ‘Blake’s poetry, with the exception of four 
or five lovely lyrics and here and there in the other pieces a startling 
gleam of unquestionable genius, is mere drivel. . . . Blake was morally 
as well as intellectually mad.’ 

One day Leaves of Grass came along with all the recommendations 
of the English cognoscenti, but to Patmore all this yawping confirmed 
the theory that our country was lapsing into senile decay: “That such a 
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writer as Walt Whitman should have attained to be thought a dis- 
tinguished poet by many persons generally believed to have themselves 
claims to distinction, surely more than justifies my forecast of what is 
coming. That amazing consummation is already come.’ 

And yet when Thomas Hardy’s unconventional presentations of human 
affairs were appearing—not as yet the Hardy of Jude the Obscure and of 
Tess, it is true—Patmore was among the most eloquent of favourable 
judges. He was watching, though, for any marks of decadence, and while 
he hailed Hardy as a new master of language, he called his attention to 
‘such hateful modern slang as “emotional.” ’ Patmore’s own sense of 
words, though acute, was not always happy. Hoping to perfect his own 
verse he would ‘improve’ such a line as 


Whenever I come where women are 
into 
Whenever I come where ladies are. 


Many poets who make their homes in Sussex become Sussex poets. 
Patmore, who lived in the county for well over twenty years, gives little 
more indication of the experience in his poetry than of his four pilgrim- 
ages to Lourdes. His reading of earth was occasionally quickened by 
his southern surroundings, and he observed the work of the farms with 
his usual keenness and his graphic pen-sketching; but he was a hermit in 
Sussex after all, as indeed he was in his England and in our literary scene. 

Considering how well known his name was, the author of The Angel 
in the House passed into old age with but a sparse following in many of 
his endeavours to awaken the thought of the period. I suspect that often 
enough Patmore’s discernment in a variety of questions was the right one, 
but neither that possibility nor the sharp independence of his manner 
in putting his case got very far with his contemporaries. Matthew 
Arnold might appear in a caricature any day of the week, but hardly 
Coventry Patmore. 

He could not long remain silent on his enthusiasms, his antipathies, 
nevertheless. He wrestled upon every opportunity with the Victorians, 
that the truth might be triumphant. So, in 1895, he wrote to the Saturday 
Review to urge that Mrs Meynell should be appointed Poet Laureate. 
It was a distinctly interesting proposal, but not one which had much 
chance of prevailing. The ideas of Patmore were energies, onslaughts, 
flashing shots rather than complete arguments. But his complexity was 
such as to make comprehensive reasoning unlikely in him—in that head 
which Sir Edmund Gosse portrayed with his talent for the outward sign. 
Three things were particularly noticeable in the head of Coventry Pat- 
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more: the vast convex brows, arched with vision; the bright, shrewd, 
bluish-grey eyes . . . and the wilful sensuous mouth. These three seemed 
ever at war among themselves.’ 

Fifty years have passed since this eccentric or at least this rebel died, 
and forty since the last Mrs Patmore published his poems in a single 
volume. That volume is not unfamiliar on the shelves of the attentive 
reader of our poetry, yet it lags behind the other chief works of the 
Victorian poets; and even The Angel in the House is not in every place 
where it might be expected. It is as though Patmore’s real affinity was 
with the outlying mystical authors of an earlier day, in spite of the 
delightful album effects of his most popular book. There we may enjoy 
him, as he might have enjoyed another writer, rather by missing his own 
intention, and forgetting what may have been the original effect of the 
oleographs or the wood engravings; the illustrations of the sixties come 
to mind as we look through the quiet verses. 


I, while the shop-girl fitted on 
The sand-shoes, look’d where, down the bay, 
The sea glow’d with a shrouded sun. 
‘I’m ready, Felix; will you pay?’ 
That was my first expense for this 
Sweet Stranger, now my three days’ wife. 
How light the touches are that kiss 
The music from the chords of life! 
We are almost in Barchester in other company than Trollope’s while we 


are moving with Felix towards his conclusion—and at the conclusion: 
But here their converse had its end; 
For, crossing the Cathedral Lawn, 
There came an ancient college-friend, 
Who, introduced to Mrs Vaughan, 
Lifted his hat, and bowed and smiled, 
And fill’d her kind large eyes with joy, 
By patting on the cheek her child, 
With, ‘Is he yours, this handsome boy?’ 

An old story, this, of the humdrum and the sentimentality in Patmore’s 
page; but it is his mystery to come by such ways at glorious revelations, 
or conjectures, of the further ranges of our souls. In trying to ascertain 
where Patmore was most likely to bring off one of his clear and heavenly 
exaltations I have often been struck by his attitude towards his early 
poems. Again and again he revised and republished them, although they 
were not of that designed spiritual order to which his later work belongs; 
and it would seem that they perpetuated for him certain chances of 
intuition and a fleeting heightened awareness of the invisible and 
intangible which he did not wish to lose. 

It is in the free presence of nature away from men and towns that this 
excitement of feeling comes upon Patmore, and in the passages of poetry 
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which it occasioned there abides a particular and uncopied glory; have 
we anything quite like it in our other Victorians, beautifully as they impart 
their characteristic places and seasons, movingly as they draw their 
parables of nature from them? 

The one-volume edition of Patmore prepared by his widow was not a 
very ancient publication when I first read it, but the same parts of the 
poetry affect me today as enchanted me then with their difference and 
their discovery. They have spiritual force though that is not their 
apparent motive, since they are what is termed descriptive writing; and 
some of them are the utterances of Patmore in the first spring of his 
imaginative and esthetic genius, even when in later years he has made 
some changes in the text. 

Such are those stanzas of the river on a summer evening: 


The sheep-bell tolls the curfew-time; 
The gnats, a busy rout, 

Fleck the warm air; the distant owl 
Shouteth a sleepy shout; 

The voiceless bat, more felt than seen, 
Is flitting round about. 


The poplar’s leaflet scarcely stirs; 
The river seems to think; 

Across the dusk the lily broad 
Looks coolly from the brink; 

And knee-deep in the freshet’s fall 
The meek-eyed cattle drink. 


Such again are the moments on Dartmoor: 


Far forth the air was dark and clear, 
The crags acute and large, 

The clouds uneven, black, and near, 
And ragged at the marge. 

The spider in his rainy mesh 
Shook not. ... 


When (in 1886) Patmore composed a short poem summing up his poetical 
life, he did not refer to these chronicles of the physical world, but to his 
conscious pursuit—and he declared that he would one day overtake his 
object—of 
the unintelligible dream 
That melted like a gliding star. 


However we view him, in his incidental visions, or in his prolonged 
mystical communings, Patmore is as separate from and independent of 
other poets as his personal appearance was unlike that of other men. 
The elements in him contended for mastery, but the gift of a strange 
intermittent seeing of what is closed from ordinary senses is the precious 
one in his writings, and that which will keep them in memory. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL 





by GRAHAM GREENE 


CAN remember very clearly the afternoon I found the revolver in 

the brown deal corner cupboard in the bedroom which I shared with 

my elder brother. It was the early autumn of 1922. I was seven- 

teen and terribly bored and in love with my sister’s governess— 

one of those miserable, hopeless, romantic loves of adolescence 
that set in many minds the idea that love and despair are inextricable 
and that successful love hardly deserves the name. At that age one may 
fall irrevocably in love with failure, and success of any kind loses half its 
savour before it is experienced. Such a love is surrendered once and for 
all to the singer at the pavement’s edge, the bankrupt, the old school 
friend who wants to touch you for a dollar. Perhaps in many so con- 
ditioned it is the love for God that mainly survives, because in His eyes 
they can imagine themselves to remain always drab, seedy, unsuccessful, 
and therefore worthy of notice. 

The revolver was a small genteel object with six chambers like a tiny 
egg stand, and there was a cardboard box of bullets. It has only recently 
occurred to me that they may have been blanks: I always assumed them 
to be live ammunition, and I never mentioned the discovery to my brother 
because I had realized the moment I saw the revolver the use I intended 
to make of it. (I don’t to this day know why he possessed it: certainly 
he had no licence, and he was only three years older than myself. A 
large family is as departmental as a Ministry.) 

My brother was away—probably climbing in the Lake District—and 
until he returned the revolver was to all intents mine. I knew what to 
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do with it because I had been reading a book (the name Ossendowski 
comes to mind as the possible author) describing how the White Russian 
officers, condemned to inaction in South Russia at the tail-end of the 
counter-revolutionary war, used to invent hazards with which to escape 
boredom. One man would slip a charge into a revolver and turn the 
chambers at random, and his companion would put the revolver to his 
head and pull the trigger. The chance, of course, was six to one in 
favour of life. 

How easily one forgets emotions. If I were dealing now with an 
imaginary character, I would feel it necessary for verisimilitude to make 
him hesitate, put the revolver back into the cupboard, return to it again 
after an interval, reluctantly and fearfully when the burden of boredom 
became too great. But in fact I think there was no hesitation at all, for 
the next I can remember is crossing Berkhamsted Common, gashed 
here and there between the gorse bushes with the stray trenches of 
the first Great War, towards the Ashridge beeches. Perhaps before I 
had made the discovery, boredom had already reached an intolerable 
depth. 

I think the boredom was far deeper than the love. It had always 
been a feature of childhood: it would set in on the second day of the 
school holidays. The first day was all happiness, and, after the horrible 
confinement and publicity of school, seemed to consist of light, space and 
silence. But a prison conditions its inhabitants. I never wanted to 
return to it (and finally expressed my rebellion by the simple act of 
running away), but yet I was so conditioned that freedom bored me 
unutterably. 

The psycho-analysis that followed my act of rebellion had fixed the 
boredom as hypo fixes the image on the negative. I emerged from those 
delightful months in London spent at my analyst’s house—perhaps the 
happiest months of my life—correctly orientated, able to take a proper 
extrovert interest in my fellows (the jargon rises to the lips), but wrung 
dry. For years, it seems to me, I could take no esthetic interest in any 
visual thing at all: staring at a sight that others assured me was beautiful, 
I would feel nothing. I was fixed in my boredom. (Writing this I come 
on a remark of Rilke: ‘Psycho-analysis is too fundamental a help for 
me, it helps you once and for all, it clears you up, and to find myself 
finally cleared up one day might be even more helpless than this 
chaos.’) 

Now with the revolver in my pocket I was beginning to emerge. I had 
stumbled on the perfect cure. I was going to escape in one way or 
another, and because escape was inseparably connected with the Common 
in my mind, it was there that I went. 

The wilderness of gorse, old trenches, abandoned butts was the 
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unchanging backcloth of most of the adventures of childhood. It was 
to the Common I had decamped for my act of rebellion some years before, 
with the intention, expressed in a letter left after breakfast on the heavy 
black sideboard, that there I would stay, day and night, until either I had 
starved or my parents had given in; when I pictured war it was always 
in terms of this Common, and myself leading a guerilla campaign in the 
ragged waste, for no one, I was persuaded, knew its paths so intimately 
(how humiliating that in my own domestic campaign I was ambushed by 
my elder sister after a few hours). 

Beyond the Common lay a wide grass ride known for some reason 
as Cold Harbour to which I would occasionally with some fear take a 
horse, and beyond this again stretched Ashridge Park, the smooth olive 
skin of beech trees and the thick last year’s quagmire of leaves, dark like 
old pennies. Deliberately I chose my ground, I believe without any real 
fear—perhaps because I was uncertain myself whether I was play-acting; 
perhaps because so many acts which my elders would have regarded as 
neurotic, but which I still consider to have been under the circumstances 
highly reasonable, lay in the background of this more dangerous 
venture. 

There had been, for example, perhaps five or six years before, the 
disappointing morning in the dark room by the linen cupboard on 
the eve of term when I had patiently drunk a quantity of hypo under the 
impression that it was poisonous: on another occasion the blue glass 
bottle of hay fever lotion, which as it contained a small quantity of cocaine 
had probably been good for my mood: the bunch of deadly nightshade 
that I had eaten with only a slight narcotic effect: the twenty aspirin I 
had taken before swimming in the empty out-of-term school baths (I 
can still remember the curious sensation of swimming through wool): 
these acts may have removed all sense of strangeness as I slipped a bullet 
into a chamber and, holding the revolver behind my back, spun the 
chambers round. 

Had I romantic thoughts about the governess? Undoubtedly I must 
have had, but I think that at the most they simply eased the medicine 
down. Boredom, aridity, those were the main emotions. Unhappy love 
has, I suppose, sometimes driven boys to suicide, but this was not suicide, 
whatever a coroner’s jury might have said of it: it was a gamble with 
six chances to one against an inquest. The romantic flavour—the autumn 
scene, the small heavy compact shape lying in the fingers—that perhaps 
was a tribute to adolescent love, but the discovery that it was possible 
to enjoy again the visible world by risking its total loss was one I was 
bound to make sooner or later. 

I put the muzzle of the revolver in my right ear and pulled the trigger. 
There was a minute click, and looking down at the chamber I could see 
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that the charge had moved into place. I was out by one. I remember 
an extraordinary sense of jubilation. It was as if a light had been turned 
on. My heart was knocking in its cage, and I felt that life contained an 
infinite number of possibilities. It was like a young man’s first successful 
experience of sex—as if in that Ashridge glade one had passed a test of 
manhood. I went home and put the revolver back in the corner 
cupboard. 

The odd thing about this experience was that it was repeated many 
times. At fairly long intervals I found myself craving for the drug. I 
took the revolver with me when I went up to Oxford and I would walk 
out from Headington towards Elsfield down what is now a wide arterial 
road, smooth and shiny like the walls of a public lavatory. Then it was 
a sodden unfrequented country lane. The revolver would be whipped 
behind my back, the chambers twisted, the muzzle quickly and surrep- 
titiously inserted under the black and ugly winter tree, the trigger 
pulled. 

Slowly the effect of the drug wore off—lI lost the sense of jubilation, I 
began to gain from the experience only the crude kick of excitement. It 
was like the difference between love and lust. And as the quality of the 
experience deteriorated so my sense of responsibility grew and worried 
me. I wrote a very bad piece of free verse (free because it was easier in 
that way to express my meaning without literary equivocation) describing 
how, in order to give a fictitious sense of danger, I would ‘press the trigger 
of a revolver I already know to be empty.’ This piece of verse I would 
leave permanently on my desk, so that if I lost my gamble, there would 
be incontrovertible evidence of an accident, and my parents, I thought, 
would be less troubled than by an apparent suicide—or than by the rather 
bizarre truth. 

But it was back at Berkhamsted that I paid a permanent farewell to 
the drug. As I took my fifth dose it occurred to me that I wasn’t even 
excited: I was beginning to pull the trigger about as casually as I might 
take an aspirin tablet. I decided to give the revolver—which was six- 
chambered—a sixth and last chance. Twirling the chambers round, I put 
the muzzle to my ear for the last time and heard the familiar empty click 
as the chambers revolved. I don’t think my heart beat any faster as I 
pressed the trigger. I was through with the drug, and walking back over 
the Common, down the new road by the ruined castle, past the private 
entrance to the gritty old railway station—treserved for the use of Lord 
Brownlow—my mind was already busy on other plans. One campaign 
was over, but the war against boredom had got to go on. 

I put the revolver back in the corner cupboard, and going downstairs I 
lied gently and convincingly to my parents that a friend had invited me 
to join him in Paris. 
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Second Sight 
by ELIZABETH NICHOLAS 


AST summer, on a remote island off the north-west coast of Scotland, 
I saw a light shine clear from the headland, blinking peacefully 
in the clear-etched Hebridean sky. It cut sharp through the dark- 
ness of night, even as it had gleamed in the war years of 
blackout, because it could not be extinguished. A ghost light it 
was, which must burn steadily the night through, for no human hand 
kindled it and none could put it out. 

I saw this light, which shone bravely in the distance, which flickered 
and died if approached by man. It shook me a little; but to the islanders, 
my hosts, it was as friendly as a sweet burning lamp, as harmless as the 
sun. This is their attitude to the supernatural, and to those who have 
the ‘sight.’ 

Maybe their isolation has something to do with it, living in a world 
where the. postman calls only three times a week, where wireless batteries 
die and lie useless for months on end. Maybe this indifference to squalid 
civilization is a reason why the ‘sight’ still lingers in the Hebrides; it is 
certainly a very natural phenomenon to the islanders, who regard it with 
tolerant good humour, as a southerner might regard a man known to be 
colour blind or afflicted with a stammer. A physical characteristic, in 
no way alarming or unusual, but an attribute about which one prefers 
not to talk. It is understood that those who have the ‘sight’ would rather 
not be thus set apart, and good manners demand it shall not be discussed 
with strangers. 

On the other hand, should a stranger display the necessary reserve, 
yet contrive to suggest respectful interest, the islanders make no bones 
about disclosing their knowledge. Standing by my side in the scullery, 
gutting fish by the pallid glow of candlelight, Katrina told me all the 
local gossip. 

The boy who came along the track every day on his cycle, he had the 
‘sight.’ All his family had the ‘sight,’ but in him it was particularly 
strong. ‘Ach,’ said Katrina, ‘the smell of death is strong in him. Let 
a body come into the room who is soon to die, and it is a faintness with 
Lachy, and he must leave. A faintness and a great sickness it is which 
fills him. He can smell death strong enough to turn his stomach. He 
must breathe fresh air, or he will be fainting. And that is the truth.’ 
139 
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I do not doubt it. We each put a hand into the pail, pull out a cod, 
and split the stomach. Katrina says: “This is proven so many times, it 
would weary you. But one story I will tell you, of things which happened 
not long ago. Lachy was coming back over the moor; he had been 
cutting peats far away, almost to the great loch. He came back just before 
dusk and struck the road where it leaves the sea shore and runs inland 
across the moor. Standing there, by the roadside, he saw a bier. He 
saw a coffin waiting there, and he went up, and looked at the plate. 
He looked at the plate and he read the name, and the name was that 
of his friend. He read the name and he read the age. It was the same 
as his own, and his friend was born within a month of him. Then 
he knew that his friend had died, while he had been up on the 
moor, cutting the peats and not coming home for a week or more. 
Lachy goes along the road, and to his croft, and as he goes in the 
doorway he says to his mother, “Mother, when did Torquil die?” 
And his mother says, “Lachy, Lachy, what story have you now? 
And Torquil went by this door an hour ago, with his brothers, and carry- 
ing a fine basket of lobsters. Torquil gave me this lobster for your 
supper.” 

“Then Lachy knew that he had seen the coffin which was not there but 
which would be there, as he saw it, within the year. And his mother 
told the Minister and the Minister told her never to open her mouth. 
Though he knew fine,’ says Katrina, ‘that it would be as Lachy 
said.’ 

We gut half a dozen fishes and then, unable to restrain myself, I say: 
“And was it?’ 

‘Oh, for sure,’ says Katrina casually. ‘Certainly it was. Within a few 
weeks, and Torquil was drowned out fishing and his body washed up in 
the bay. And his coffin lay by the road, where Lachy had seen it, waiting 
for the carrier to take it to town, to be buried.’ 

Lachy is alive today; his visions are no old wives’ tales, distorted by 
time, confused and worthless. He is a taibhseer, and his sight follows 
the classic tradition. 

The classic tradition; the tradition founded by the Brahan Seer, dating 
from the early days of the 17th century. Coinneach Odhar, the Brahan 
Seer, from Baile-na-Cille, in the Parish of Uig and the Island of Lews; 
Coinneach Odhar, Kenneth the Sallow, whose prophecies are so numerous 
they fill a thick book; who foretold the downfall of the great House of 
Seaforth; whose visions are told and retold in the highlands today; who 
was put to the stake, burnt in a barrel of tar, for his heresies. 

Coinneach Odhar has the reputation of a great seer; yet Andrew Lang 
expressed scepticism about his powers. Proof, he says, what proof have 
you? For the Brahan Seer is enshrouded in the mists of time, tradition 
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has woven thick garments about his person. What did the Brahan Seer 
prophesy which was beyond the limit of shrewd speculation, of unusual 
perception? 

The Brahan Seer prophesied that the day would come when Englisk 
mares would be led round the back of Tomnahurich Hill, by Inverness. 
Other versions say the seer foretold the day when full-rigged ships would 
be seen sailing round the back of the hill. I have little Gaelic; but I 
understand that the ‘English mare’ is the true translation of the Seer’s 
words. (Thig and latha ’s am faicear laraichean Sasunnach air an tarruing 
le srianan corcaich seachad air cul Tom-na-hiuraich.) 

Tradition has changed the English mares into sailing ships, in order 
that the Caledonian Canal may fulfil the prophecy. And even if the Seer 
did say sailing ships—it is not impossible that his great shrewdness may 
have foreseen the possibility that one day the great natural chain of lochs 
would be linked by a canal. 

On the other hand, no amount of natural shrewdness could have fore- 
seen the Battle of Culloden, twice prophesied by Coinneach. On the 
very battlefield, he allegedly said: “This bleak moor shall, ere many 
generations have passed away, be stained with the best blood of the 
Highlands.’ 

Such a prophecy is difficult to rationalize; Culloden was certainly a 
very bloody affair. Yet the desire to rationalize is there, perhaps because 
the Brahan Seer prophesied so frequently. So many of his visions 
remain unfulfilled, or are said to have been fulfilled only by the wildest 
distortion. It is difficult to avoid the feeling that since he made so 
many prophecies some were bound to hit the nail on the head, sooner 
or later. 

To be fair, before dismissing Coinneach Odhar, the Seaforth Predic- 
tion should be called in his favour. It was made at the stake, to which 
he had been delivered by a disreputable Countess of Seaforth on a charge 
of sorcery. The authenticity of this prophecy is vouched for by Lockhart, 
in his Life of Sir Walter Scott, who says: ‘Mr Morrit can testify thus 
far—that he heard the prophecy quoted in the Highlands at a time when 
Lord Seaforth had two sons alive, and in good health.’ 

The prophecy was long and circumstantial. Briefly, the Brahan Seer 
predicted the extinction of the House of Seaforth. He said the last 
chieftain would be deaf and dumb and would sire four fair sons, all of 
whom he would follow to the tomb; his estates would be inherited by a 
‘white-hooded lassie from the East,’ who would kill her sister. To clinch 
matters, Coinneach added that the four great contemporary lairds of the 
last Seaforth—Gairloch, Chisholm, Grant and Raasay—should each 
have a physical peculiarity. One would be buck-toothed, another hare- 
lipped, another half-witted and the fourth a stammerer. Then, said the 
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Seer, the last of the Seaforths had only to look around him, and he would 
see these signs and know his sons were doomed and his race at 
an end. 

If such a curse was delivered, it was fulfilled, even to the last detail 
of the white hooded lassie, who turned out to be the daughter of the last 
of the Seaforths. The widow of Sir Samuel Hood, one time commander of 
the Eastern Fleet, she came home in white weeds to claim her inherit- 
ance. She even fulfilled the curse of fratricide, in that she was responsible 
for a carriage accident which killed her sister. 

Without doubt, the traditional form of the Seaforth prediction was 
fulfilled; it is evidence that it was truly uttered as tradition would have it, 
but that it was current long before the birth of the last of the Seaforths 
is inconclusive. 

I am not enthusiastic about the Brahan Seer, his prophecies are too 
numerous; and he used a divining stone. This removes him from the 
ranks of the real ‘second sighters.’ He gets more space than he deserves 
because, mistakenly, he is considered one of the greatest of all 
visionaries. 

All true believers in the ‘sight’ must regret the fame of the Brahan Seer 
and his lesser fellow, the Petty Seer, who was another prolific source of 
unsubstantiated prophecy. It clouds the authenticity of less dramatic 
visions; the visions of young Lachy, who lives today in the Hebrides. 
These are the real stuff, the terrifying, inexplicable, conclusive visions. 
These are not swaddled in the darkness of time, distorted, embroidered. 
twisted to meet circumstances. The old wife who hears the tramp of feet, 
the muffied knock of wood on stone, as men carry the coffin of her son 
into the croft; who hears the clang of hobnailed boots when none are 
there; who tells her tale to the Minister a week before the body of her son 
comes back from the sea and is carried into her parlour—she can call 
living witnesses. 

So can the young girl who stands churning butter and who sees a white 
mist like a shroud creep up the body of her friend, while the dog at her 
feet growls and bristles; who knows, truly, that her friend will be dead 
within the week. 

I have met the boy who turns white, who rushes from the room, sick 
to the heart, smelling the stench of death in a visitor; and is never wrong 
in his premonition. 

Such visions take many forms. The shroud features again and again; 
seen round a living body, it is a sure sign of death. The time is judged 
according to the height about the person; if the shroud reaches the waist, 
death is not to be expected for a year. If seen higher than the head, death 
is near. 

Phantom funerals are the commonest manifestation of all. There is 
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ample, authenticated evidence that people still living in the Highlands 
today have seen them. The taibhseer can describe, in minute detail, a 
spectre funeral, down to the identity of the mourners and the conversation 
of the men who throw earth upon the coffin. Sometimes it happens that 
the visionary can see every member of the community amongst the 
eae except himself. Thus he knows the identity of the body in the 
coffin. 

These visions cannot be explained; the elaborate theories of philo- 
sophers and scientists are no more than theories, and often of such 
complexity as to be equally incomprehensible. Human knowledge today 
cannot explain the ‘sight,’ though Dunne, and his experiments with time, 
may go some of the way. That it is a gift of God is an explanation which 
has satisfied many, but the unbeliever must nail his colours to a more 
material mast. In this at least he has the support of the Society for 
Psychical Research, which recognizes second sight as a possession or a 
faculty within the category of scientific fact; and there is some evidence 
that visions are more than images of the mind. 

Here I may recall the suggestion, made some years ago by a Mrs 
Robertson Cameron in a collection of stories relating to the ‘sight’ which 
she herself heard first-hand in the Hebrides, that a taibhseer can pass his 
sight to others. A man told her of an incident when, standing at his 
door, he saw a funeral procession passing up the road. Astonished that 
anyone in the small community could have died and he not know of it, 
he called to his wife. She knew of no death either, nor could she see the 
procession passing beyond the croft until her husband put his hand upon 
her shoulder. Then she saw it clearly. The taibhseer went to fetch a 
pair of field glasses; his touch withdrawn, the woman lost sight of the 
funeral and returned, disturbed, to her baking. Her husband again 
reached his doorway, but could see nothing through the glasses. He put 
them down, and with the naked eye saw the procession pass out of sight 
over the brow of a hill. 

Within a few days a young girl died suddenly, and a week later the 
taibhseer stood again at his door and watched the real funeral follow the 
path of the visionary procession. 

This story, which I accept as authentic, confirms the theory that the 
‘sight’ is a communicable current and that a seer can act as a transmitter. 


KATRINA PROVED something to me, last summer, as we gutted fish by 
candlelight. We had almost finished, and the cleaned fish lay in a basin 
of water. As we stand by the stone slab, I say: “Have you ever seen 
anything, Katrina?’ 
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‘Och, I have,’ she says. ‘And so have you. Any night.’ 

This is indeed a curious sensation. Her stories cease to be pleasantly 
eerie fairy tales. They become real and menacing. The shadow 
of the unseen and unknown and unleashed creeps over me. I 
would prefer to know no more, but I say: ‘How? What?’ I light a 
cigarette. 

‘The croft down at the headland,’ says Katrina, wiping the knives on 
an old clout and filling glasses from the pail of fresh-drawn milk. “The 
light on the croft down at the headland. It is there every night, shining 
brazen as you like. But no man lives there and no hand lights the lamp. 
Go in the morning and look, broken down it is, with the roof fallen in 
and moss thick on the walls and the glass all out of the windows. But 
the light is there, every night, shining out to sea. And much trouble it’s 
given too, these years with the blackout, and men seeing the light at sea 
and making complaints. But no good the complaints are, when the 
policeman goes down there, with some friends to give him courage, it 
disappears when they get near. But clear enough it is to Hamish up the 
track, and to us here. And they stop for a cup of tea and we can 
see it, clear as clear. From your window,’ she says. ‘You look 
tonight.’ 

I look, that night. Reluctantly, I look out of the skylight window, down 
the estuary, with the water very black and still and heavy, and the light is 
there, shining on the headland. I pull the blankets over my head when I 
crawl into bed. 

Next day, in the good clear sun of noon, I go down to the headland. 
The croft is there, with the desolate finger of time thick upon it, and the 
tall nettles and grasses matted and untrodden round the door and 
windows. No man has been inside these many months, yet when night 
comes I can again see the light, bright on the headland. I do not go 
there again, either in darkness or at noon. 

That is the ‘sight.’ Or is it? Katrina has not the ‘sight.’ Hamish has 
not got the ‘sight,’ nor has the policeman. Nor have I. Yet we all see 
the light gleaming from the croft, with the broken roof and the thick 
untrodden grasses round the door and windows. 

I think there is more to the ‘sight’ than the visions of those who truly 
possess it. Where it lingers, so lingers something else. Something 
unknown and uncharted, which perhaps finds companionship, a corner 
to cling to, in the neighbourhood of those who have visions. So a lonely 
light settles in the croft near Lachy, who saw the coffin waiting by the 
road, who can smell the scent of death, so strong that it turns the stomach. 
The light settles, drawn by an unrecognized power, and thus drawn is 
visible to those who have no power to foresee the future or recognize 
death before it has taken close hold. 
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Portrait of the Painter 


National Portrait Gallery, 
WILLIAM HoGarTH, painted 1758 


he self-portrait, where there is no obligation to flatter the sitter, gives the painter a 

unique opportunity, but it demands absolute sincerity and lack of self-consciousness. 

The eight pictures shown here succeed in varying degrees, but the complete detachment 

of an Antonello or a Stanley Spencer in front of his own image is extremely rare. 
OLIVE COOK. 





ANTONELLO D INA, painted about 1460 


National Gallery, London 





JONATHAN RICHARDSON (1665-1745) 


Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge 





PAUL GAUGUIN, painted 1896 
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GILBERT SPENCER (b. 1892) 


In the possession of the artist 





STANLEY SPENCER (b. 1891) 


Coll. Rt. Hon. Vincent Massey 











CHARLES KEENE (1823-1891) 


Tate Gallery, London 


Painting the Horse 





Tate Gallery, London 


The White Mare (oil) by GEORGE STUBBS (1724-1806) 


he horse, all but ousted now by the machine, was in the myth of the Centaur once 

united indissolubly with man, and within living memory he was man’s constant com- 
panion. The poetry of this relationship is the subject of Corot’s picture of a horseman 
in a wood and of Cuyp’s portrait of a horse patiently awaiting his rider in the grey-gold 
stillness of evening. They are significant images, and it is not surprising that to some 
artists hippomania was as much a passion as painting itself. 

It was so with George Stubbs, who was not only unrivalled as a horse painter, but 
was the author of the Anatomy of the Horse, still regarded as an authority on the 
subject. The miraculous rendering of the stance and weight of the White Mare is the 
result of intense and loving study, but it is an astonishingly objective portrait compared 
with the romantic interpretations of those other horse worshippers Delacroix and 
Géricault, whose own turbulent spirits look out from the rolling eyes of the quivering, 
storm-stricken creatures they paint with such mastery. Horses, jockeys, stable-boys, and 
trainers were among the earliest interests of Lautrec, but his treatment is as impersonal 
as that of Uccello. The racecourse, the scene of the Lautrec lithograph, is one of the 
few places where the majesty of the horse remains unchallenged and is even today an 
inspiration to the painter. OLIVE COOK, 





Don Baltazar Carlos in the Riding School (oil) by VELAZQUEZ (1599-1660) 


Wallace Collection, London 


Detail from The Rout of San Romano 1432 (tempera) by UccELLo (1397-1475) 


National Gallery, London 





A Horseman in a Wood (oil) by J. B. C. Coror (1796-1875) 


National Gallery, London 








Boy holding a Grey Horse (oil) by A. Cuyp (1620-1691) 


National Gallery, London 


A Horse frightened by Lightning (oil) by THEODORE GERICAULT (1791-1824) 


National Gallery, London 





frightened by a Storm (watercolour) by EUGENE 
(1798-1863) 


Private collection 








Racecourse (lithograph and watercolour) by HENRI DE TOULOUSE-LAUTREC 
(1864-1901) 
Coll. Robert Bevan 
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The Sexton Blake File 


Characteristics, methods & manners 
of a great British-detective 


by REGINALD COX 


EDITOR’S NOTE: To most readers of this 
book, one supposes, Sexton Blake is not 
much more than a name, a character indis- 
tinctly associated with boys’ papers. It 
will doubtless surprise them to learn that 
Sexton Blake has been appearing before 
his public for 52 years, and that some 
150 million words have been written about 
him. His appeal is by no means con- 
fined to the young. All over Britain and 
the Empire there are adults who have 
never grown out of him. With many of 
these enthusiasts he has become a lifelong 
hobby, and a kind of joyous scholarship 
has grown up in which letters and copies of 
the Sexton Blake chronicles are exchanged 
and articles written about him in tiny journals which only the elect see. 
Mr Reginald Cox, the author of this documentary record, is one 
of these enthusiasts. ‘Since 1918,’ he says, ‘when a young girl and 
her mother introduced me to him, Sexton Blake has never failed me 
for relaxation. More than that, I have made a host of unseen friends 
through my interest in him. For years I have corresponded with 
Blake fans all over the world, and I could fill the whole of THE 
SATURDAY Book with their letters.’ 

‘In me, Mr Cox goes on, ‘you have one of those men who 
aim at nothing and hit it every time. I have been pantryboy, 
chemical laboratory assistant, truck-driver, and barman. I have 
been on the dole, painted door-knockers, and stoked a boiler at a tea 
pavilion in a London park. When the war came I took a new grip 
on myself and became an inspector of parts for tanks, bombers and 
corvettes. But I remain a very fine example of the grasshopper mind. 
If I go out to buy shirts I arrive home instead with gramophone 
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records of Grieg’s Piano Concerto. . . . Thus I am, you see, a man 
who has come up the hard way. But through it all I have found 
consolation in the life and adventures of our great private detective. 
Sexton Blake did everything except live, yet it may be that he is more 
alive than many living persons. This File is my tribute to him.’ 


1 


™, EXTON BLAKE made his bow in the second number of the 
Y halfpenny Union Jack, dated April 4, 1894. 

Whether the author of the first Blake story had ever met 
anyone with the Christian name of Sexton we know not. But 
Blake is a good old English name, and the other in combination 
with it results in something very striking indeed. Soon after the arrival 
of our man the detectives in various other story-papers began to receive 
names on the same model—or, at any rate, two syllables for the Christian 
name and one for the other: Dixon Brett, Dixon Hawke, Derek Clyde, 
Ferrers Locke, Falcon Swift, Gordon Fox, Martin Dale, and the like. 

In this imperfect world there are people who refer to Sexton Blake as 
the office boy’s Sherlock Holmes. Well, I have exchanged Blake papers 
and letters with enthusiasts in many walks of life: at random, the leader 
of an orchestra in a London restaurant, a dustman, an author, a Civil 
Servant, a Grenadier Guardsman, a teacher of shorthand, a young girl. 
It is not my intention to discuss here what the originator of Blake may 
or may not have owed to the drug-taking* and violin-scraping Holmes, 
but for some of us the humanity of 
Blake raises him above all other private 
detectives. 

Sexton Blake is a man in the prime of 
life, grey-eyed, six feet tall, lean-featured, 
with dark hair brushed back from an 
intellectual brow. There is about him 
some touch of the ascetic, but when he 
smiles his essential kindliness is at once 
apparent. 

Nature and unremitting application 
have made him a detective, a man-hunter. 
Like many another genius, he has 
laboured all his life to sharpen his natural 
aptitudes; and study has given him expert 
knowledge in many fields. In medicine 























*There was a time when he was taking cocaine three times a day. 
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he is extremely learned, even if that subject does run in his family. He 
is a clever chemist, a specialist in poisons, an authority on firearms, 
finger-prints and inks. Lombroso was his great forerunner in the study 
of criminal psychology, and to this subject Blake has added new tracts 
of knowledge. To all this must be added a phenomenal memory for 
faces and a mastery of make-up and disguise not inferior to that of the 
late Lon Chaney. 

It is difficult to summarize the range of Blake’s knowledge, but refer- 
ence may be made to Ludwig Schroeder’s monumental Der Verbrecher- 
krieg. Here, in Appendix B, are given the titles of eleven monographs 
by Sexton Blake. Perhaps the four most outstanding are Some Notes 
on the Use of Methylene Blue as an Anti-T oxin; Single-print Classification; 
Finger-print Forgery by the Chromicized Gelatine Method; and Specula- 
tions on Ballistic Stigmata in Firearms, which was written before J edder’s 
classic work. 

Like all reasonable men, Blake has hobbies. They include micro- 
photography, the study of religions, and the unravelling of codes and 
ciphers. It may be that his work on the compilation of the famous 
encyclopedia of crime, the Baker Street Index, stands half-way between 
hobby and vocation. In the same way his proficiency in revolver- 
shooting, boxing, ju-jitsu, and fencing has been highly useful as well as 
physically beneficial. 

The early life of genius is not infrequently obscure, and there would 
seem to be some uncertainty in our knowledge of the detective in the 
days before he established himself in Baker Street. It is known that his 
family had for generations devoted itself to the medical profession in 
its various branches, and that his father, old Berkeley Blake, was a 
Harley Street specialist. It is also perfectly well established that Sexton 
Blake himself was educated at the public school of Ashleigh, even if one 
chronicler does show a tendency to believe that he went to a school called 
St Anne’s. The first real difficulty arises in the matter of his university. 
There is early authority for his having been at Oxford; and there is later 
authority for his having been at Cambridge and gone down ‘loaded with 
honours.’ For a man to go to both is unusual but not impossible, and 
I am assured by a correspondent that this is precisely what did happen 
_‘after a time at Oxford Blake got enough money to enable him to take 
the medical course at Cambridge.’ 

There is no obscurity in Blake’s next step. He came to London and 
took some cheap lodgings near the Angel, Islington. And after that, most 
students of Blake will tell you, the darkness descends again: he is lost 
to us for a period. But is he? There is good reason for thinking that 
the next thing he did was to get married! 

This suggestion is one of the most interesting in the whole field of 
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Blake scholarship. Credit for it goes not to me but to that foremost 
authority, Mr Maurice Bond, of Cardiff, who wrote this letter in February, 


1946: 


Dear Mr Cox—I write to tell you of a new and entirely surprising piece 
of Blake history which I have just unearthed with the help of one of my 
correspondents. 

Somewhere around 1901-02 there apparently appeared, in an old companion 
paper to the Union Jack, a serial entitled ‘King of Detectives’ by an unknown 
author. In this serial Blake was married, and references to his wife were made 
from time to time. Also he had a young assistant by the name of Wallace 
Lorrimer. No trace has been found of any subsequent stories featuring or 
mentioning either the ‘wife’ or young Wallace. How is that for an eye- 
opener? It would be well for us all to delve into this mystery, and I thought 
that when you next visit the British Museum you might be able to discover 


something. 
Yours sincerely, 
MAURICE BOND. 


We have always accepted Blake as a man so dedicated to his profession 
that women can have no place in his life. And this general impression 
was strengthened by his encounter with the French-Canadian girl, Roxane 
Harfield, whom he found ‘very, very lovely and very, very desirable’: 
an admission I regard as unique. That Roxane tempted him there can 
be no doubt, but he recovered himself sufficiently to tell her, at the risk 
of being considered a prig, that his career was everything to him. 
Possibly his marriage influenced his whole later attitude to women, but 
until we know more about it there is nothing useful to be said. At the 
same time, there is something curious in his struggle with himself over 
Roxane, and to this I will return. 

Mr Bond’s letter mentions Wallace Lorrimer, and so takes us back 
to the days before Tinker, Blake’s assistant, appeared on the scene. It 
is not generally known that Tinker had three predecessors: We-wee 
(doubtless a Chinese boy), a mysterious waif called Griff, and Wallace 
Lorrimer. They are all unregretted, because when Tinker came along 
42 years ago’ the detective found the perfect assistant. One odd thing 
about Tinker is that his real name is not known. Nipper, Mr Nelson 
Lee’s assistant, bears the name of Richard Hamilton, whereas poor old 
Tinker has no more distinction in this matter than a dog. 


2 


SEXTON BLAKE has saved many people from death and destruction. 
But in the Blitz of 1940 he nearly killed a friend of mine, as 


‘Cunning against Skill, Union Jack penny series, No. 53, October 15, 1904. 
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you will see from this letter written by my friend just after the 
incident: 


You know the room that looks out on to the garden, where I keep my bound 
volumes of the Union Jack and other books? Well, I’d put up a camp bed 
there for myself because six of the family were sleeping in the basement. It 
was a very bad night up to midnight—the whole sky filled with the noise of 
planes. I got to sleep about half-past twelve, but woke up when a bomb fell 
pretty near. There was another—nearer. Next thing I knew (this was a third 
bomb) was an almighty crash, and something heavy whizzed by my ear and 
crashed into the wall behind me. My hair was filled with plaster, and glass 
from the windows was all over the bed, though fortunately I wasn’t even 
scratched by it. Now what do you think it was that crashed into the wall, miss- 
ing me by an inch or so? The bust of Sexton Blake! You can imagine that 
if it had hit me squarely I shouldn’t now be writing this letter. . . 


To be killed or injured by a bust of Sexton Blake, the friend of all 
virtuous men! That would have been a bitter irony. As it was, the 
plaster portrait bust was shattered, which was no small loss, for these 
objects, produced by the Amalgamated Press twenty years ago, have 
become rather rare. It ought to be possible to pick up one for a pound, 
but the trouble is that nobody ever seems to want to sell, as I discovered 
recently when I advertised for one. 

The Sexton Blake bust made its appearance in March, 1926, with the 
announcement that it was the ‘very biggest thing in the thirty-year history 
of the Union Jack. The seven-inch high, solid bust of your favourite 
detective is obtainable at once by everyone of you who hands copies of 
this issue to five new readers. . . . You will get a 3s. 6d. portrait model 
of Sexton Blake for practically nothing.’ An enthusiastic correspondent 
tells me that the bust was an enormous success, both as a circulation- 
raiser for the Union Jack and as (he does not scruple to claim) a work 
of art. He adds, with mounting enthusiasm, ‘An eminent phrenologist 
stated that he could find no fault with it, and that such a man as Blake 
would possess the various bumps depicted on it. You know, of course, 
that it was the work of Mr Eric Parker, who later became the classic 
Union Jack and Blake illustrator.’ 

Made melancholy by the absence of the bust from my own shelves, I 
began an-unsuccessful hunt for it. A letter from Mr Maurice Bond 
showed me at the outset that it wasn’t going to be easy: 


Dear Mr Cox—lI very much hope that your advertisement for a Sexton 
Blake bust will be fruitful. I did have the address of a fellow who had one 
for sale, but search as I may in my letter files, I simply can’t trace him. As he 
only wanted ten shillings for it I intended to buy it. Now I’m extremely sorry 
that I didn’t, for your sake. It took me years to secure the one I have, and I 
value it very much, and naturally do not want to part with it. You will, I know, 


understand this. .. . 
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My advertisement brought me one useful reply, from a gentleman who 
prefers to remain anonymous: 


Dear Mr Cox—About the Bust. This was sent to me by ‘UJ.’ in 1926, 
when I was at school. About eight years later, when a friend of mine had some 
Blake yarns I particularly wanted, I let him have the bust in exchange—the 
only ‘swop’ he would consider. Again, years later (this sounds like a serial) he 
was going overseas, and returned the bust to me. Alas! it was not what it had 
been. The nose and an ear were slightly chipped, and he had painted it. Well, 
I tried my own hand at a bit of restorative ‘sculpture,’ and rebuilt the nose and 
ear, incidentally improving both ears, which in casting had been necessarily 
made flatter than they should have been. Then, of course, I had to paint the 
whole thing again. I also mounted it on a little stand. Consequently the bust 
is rather different from its original appearance. However, I am very anxious 
to assist, and will certainly send the bust for your inspection, if required. 


To this correspondent I am extremely grateful. But though I have 
been enabled to give a drawing of the bust on the first page of this File, 
I remain without one. Does anyone know of anyone... ? 


3 


TO SHERLOCK HOLMES, you remember, Irene Adler was the woman.* 
To Sexton Blake, as I have already indicated, Roxane Harfield was the 
embodiment of the beautiful and the desirable; and, too, she commanded 
his intellectual respect for the brilliant war she carried on against the 
men who had swindled her out of her inheritance. Let us consider in 
detail the emotional passages between the two, if only for the reason 
that (in my opinion, at least) they cannot be paralleled for frankness in 
the recorded history of this ascetic and irreproachable man.* The scene 
is Roxane’s motor yacht, La Brise. 


Blake had no suspicion of the fierce passion he had roused in Roxane, nor 
did he dream of what lay within himself, waiting but for some major event to 
unlock it. Her attitude of weariness was not assumed. All during that warm 
August evening she had been lying in the dark on her luxurious bed in the 
cabin of her private suite, battling with the tangle into which her life had 
driven her. 

It was because her nerves tautened that she had heard the tiny sounds of 
Blake’s industry in the saloon—faint noises that would have passed unheeded 
at any other time. But little did she dream until, in her lovely disorder, she 
had surprised him that the man of her thoughts was actually alone with her 
inthe yachtramar: 


*But the subject of love merely made him jeer. He was rather going the pace, for him, 
when he kept Irene Adler’s photograph. 

*Unless it be in his earlier encounters with Yvonne Cartier. One authority holds that 
Roxane was a sort of reincarnation of Yvonne, and, indeed, their adventures have a 
confusing similarity. 
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__ It wasn’t the first time in his life that Blake had been tempted to admit an 
interest in the other sex into his scheme of things, but always he had resisted. 
This time, however, it was to be an outside influence that forced him to a 
sudden decision. 

‘T’m not going into details again,’ she said slowly, ‘but I am going to ask 
you once more if you will join me. ... It is true that I have reached the 
limit of endurance. I want some—happiness in life. Am I ugly? Am I 
repulsive? Am I lacking in intelligence? Other men have not found me so.’ 

‘Nor have I,’ said Blake in strained tones. ‘You are none of those things. It 
is not necessary for me to tell you that you are very, very lovely, and very, 
very desirable.’ 

‘Then why won’t you-——’ 

He shook his head. 

‘No. If I admit any of the softness of what you suggest into my life it 
means my career would suffer. I have always put it first, and must continue to 
do so. I’m sorry, but I can’t.’ 

‘Then I shall not try again. ... I shall do only one thing, and that I 
intend carrying out before you leave this saloon.’ 

‘What do you mean?’ 

Blake’s tone was sharp. There was something about her voice and manner 
that made him uneasy, and yet he little dreamed what she really intended. 

She smiled at him slightly. 

‘I’m going to do something that will wipe me for ever from your life,’ she 
said. ‘I can hardly face myself in my own mirror after your refusal. And 

I’m tired of it all—so tired. Watch, and you will see what I intend doing.’ 

With that she lifted her right hand and turned her wrist so the muzzle of a 
weapon was almost against her temple. Thus she held it while her eyes, all 
misty, held his horror-stricken gaze. 

‘This is what I’m going to do,’ she whispered. 


Under the glare of the chandelier Blake saw ‘a cloud of white mist burst 
over the russet crown of her head.’ He told himself instantly that it was 
a gas pistol—‘the fumes would already be at work: some devilish con- 
trivance she had picked up in New York or Paris, where they specialized 
in such things.’ He caught her as she swayed, and the moment his arms 
held her ‘she sagged limply, the warmth of her body intimately close 
through the wisp of silk that covered her.’ (I should have explained 
before that she had leapt from her bed to challenge him when he 
had trespassed on the yacht on business of his own.) The episode 
continues : 


He was speaking without knowledge of what he was saying. He had quite 
automatically jerked the pistol from her listless fingers to the floor. He heard 
himself suddenly using her name, promising her that he would do as she asked, 
begging her to tell him with what gas the pistol had been loaded, and what she 
possessed in the yacht laboratory that would serve as an antidote. It was a 
bursting of the forces of control such as Sexton Blake had never experienced, 
and somewhere within him a voice was hammering at his brain, saying: 

‘This girl means everything to you! You fool, to let her go so far. . 

‘Roxane,’ he said sternly as he looked down at her— Roxane, you must 
listen to what I say. What gas did you use? You must make an effort to 
speak. I tell you I'll do what you wish if you make this effort! Open your 
eyes!’ 


é 
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Suddenly they were open. He hadn’t seen the lids raised. He just knew 
that one moment they were veiled, the next that their dark loveliness was there 
smiling at him. And then, before he realized what was happening, her arms 
were tightening about his neck, she was drawing his head lower and lower until 
his mouth was upon her half-open lips. 

How long they stood thus neither could have said. It was Roxane who 
drew away first, slowly, reluctantly. Through the emotion that had suffused his 
own eyes he saw hers, soft and misty, smiling up at him. 

“‘What—what did you do?’ he stammered, still holding her. 

‘I tested you,’ she whispered. ‘The pistol is only a novelty that I picked up 
in Paris. It is really a scent spray. I snatched it up when I heard a noise out 
here. But I didn’t fool you out of bravado; I—I was ready to do it in reality. 
But now—now I know that you care for me—that you would not have me die. 
Say that you , 

She broke off. Blake saw her eyes widen as she gazed at something beyond 
him. She disengaged herself gently, saying: ‘Look!’ 

He released her, and, straightening up, wheeled sharply. At the sight that 
met his gaze he became once more the cold machine that men knew as Sexton 
Blake. He knew in that moment they had been betrayed. 

Swiftly his eyes went from one to the other of the three persons who 
stood just inside the big glass swing-doors of the saloon—a woman and two 
men. 

It was no casual intrusion. 

- Foremost of the three was the sleek figure of one he recognized as Felix 
upont. 





This extraordinary spectacle of Blake letting himself go gave Mr Felix 
Dupont, who was Roxane’s current enemy, an idea: in no time at all 
he faked a photograph depicting the detective and the girl in a com- 
promising position, and threatened to have it published in ‘a low Paris 
rag.’ Naturally enough, Blake was appalled, and had no time to waste 
on moral indignation: 


He, whose name was a synonym for austerity—he, who had kept himself 
clear of even a breath of scandal, would become the laughing-stock of two 
cities—yes, of three, for it would be but a short time before the thing became 
current in New York. . . . Who would, who could believe it was not he in 
the photograph? And embracing with such fervour a vision such as this 
clouded bit of nudity! If it became public it would drive him from Baker 
Street, from London. It would force his retirement from his profession. It 
would send him into retreat in some lonely country spot, where he would be 
compelled to live as a misanthrope. 


It didn’t, of course. Mr Dupont eventually feli, like Lucifer, never to 
rise again, and the Roxane chapter came to an end. But it seems to me 
that ever since Blake has kept a tight hold on himself when some charm- 
ing creature walks in through the door. 


*One Blake authority demurs to my comparatively lengthy treatment of the Roxane 
affair—T think it could have been briefly summarized. As an isolated incident in Blake’s 
life it has altogether too much space, and might give a somewhat misleading impression 
to those unacquainted with the detective’s normal asceticism,’ 


z 
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WE OLD ADMIRERS of Sexton Blake heartily rejoice that 
Roxane Harfield did not manage to pull it off—and this 
goes, too, for Mlle Yyonne Cartier. And the reason, I 
suppose, is that we abhor the thought of the Baker Street 
chambers being transformed by the feminine touch. For 
me some large part of the charm of the chronicles lies in 
the cosiness—the masculine cosiness—of those famous 
rooms. They are clean and tidy enough of course: Mrs 
Bardell, the housekeeper, sees to that. But it would all be 
so different if Roxane or Yvonne were there, tastefully arranging flowers 
about the rooms and insisting that Blake’s old dressing gown must go 
to the cleaners. Besides, Mrs Bardell would take umbrage.’ You could 
not expect a woman who has had one master for forty years or so to 
adapt herself to the new regime which a mistress would impose. 
Mrs Bardell may maltreat the King’s English in a fashion that makes 
Mrs Malaprop look like a grammarian. She may have her crochets and 
her tiresome moments. But she is one of the props of the Baker Street 
household, and it is inconceivable that the great ‘Mr B.’ could be happy 
in his work without the attentions of ‘Mrs B.’ Nobody can remember 
her when she was not a widow—‘poor “B” having passed on’—and the 
years have in no wise changed her, unless it be that her style of speech 
has grown somewhat more extravagant: 





‘Mr Blake has caught a cold owing to the capaciousness of the elephants.’ 


‘There, Master Tinker! After sluicing about all night there’s nothing like a 
plate of good soup. And I made this meself, with good expedients. It’s none 
of them desecrated soups. Eat it all up, or I shall be real irrigated.’ 


‘Will you please wait in the insultin’-room, sir?’ 


You will agree that Mrs Bardell gives value for money; and so, for 
that matter, does the whole atmosphere of the establishment. Blake lives 
in one of those large and substantially-built houses at the north end of 
Baker Street: houses which have somehow escaped being turned into flats 
or offices. The accommodation consists of a consulting room, a sitting- 
room, various bedrooms, a laboratory and a dark-room, not to mention 
the usual offices. Garaged quite handy is his Rolls-Royce, the Grey 


Panther. 
An early riser, he sometimes takes a walk in Regents Park or Hyde 


‘Certainly she would not tolerate Sherlock Holmes’s fancy for revolver practice in the 
sitting-room, where he once adorned the wall with ‘a patriotic V.R. done in bullet-pocks.’ 
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Park before the streets are aired, dressed in soft hat and heavy Harris 
tweed overcoat, and covering the ground easily with his long stride. 
Back in the house again, he will attend to the morning’s mail, while Tinker 
sits pasting news cuttings into the Index, filing correspondence, or making 
appointments. At the end of the day’s work Blake loves to stand at the 
window in the gloaming, peering down at passers-by or at the black shapes 
of cars and listening to the beat of the traffic, which is dearer to his urban 
soul than the sound of the sea. 

But these quiet moments are a luxury in the life of a man of action. 
‘No one,’ says Mr F. N. Wearing, ‘has worked out the number of times 
Blake has been knocked on the head, bound and gagged, flung from 
planes, shot, stabbed and poisoned, but it must run into thousands.’ 
Equally no one has calculated the number of roles he has been called 
upon to play in his life-long battle with crime. Before the first world war 
he was a different character each week—a sailor, a reporter, an actor, 
a jockey, an income tax collector, and even an ice cream man. For- 
tunately this system was abandoned, but not before it had awakened 
incredulity. However, one supposes that it all aided the universal 
recognition of his genius. 

Monarchs, princes, peers, statesmen have all consulted him. Once, 
when he had rendered the State some service, he turned down a knight- 
hood. Then in 1925, with Britain in danger, an Order was issued which 
began: ‘Know all men by these presents that our dearly beloved and 
faithful servant Sexton Blake is for the space of twenty-four hours from 
twelve o’clock midnight on the eleventh of January of this year of our 
Lord nineteen hundred and twenty-five invested with all powers over 
all and sundry of our subjects whatsoever. . . ... In other words, Absolute 
Authority for Sexton Blake. I remember, too, when the Prime Minister 
himself suggested that Blake should become Chief Commissioner of 
Police. Lord Hollinston, the Home Secretary, made the offer, and at 
first he met with a refusal: 


‘It would mean the forsaking of my independence, Lord Hollinston, and 
that I would not consider for a moment,’ replied Blake quietly. . . . 

‘But in the circ Mi 

‘There are no circumstances which can deprive me of my freedom,’ inter- 
rupted Blake briskly, ‘for it is something which I hold most sacred.’ 





However, he did accept in the end, as we knew he would, and cleaned 
up with the aid of that extraordinary creature, Waldo the Wonder-Man, 
about whom I shall have a word to say later on. 

On another notable occasion Blake acted as Lord Mayor of London 
—or at any rate occupied the coach when the Lord Mayor was missing for 
the Show. Then there was the day when the evening papers came out 
with black borders and enormous headlines: ‘Death of Sexton Blake.’ 
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An enemy disguised as a blind beggar collided with him in the street and 
managed to inject a deadly poison into him. He collapsed, his heart 
stopped beating, he was pronounced dead. But fortunately medical 
science saved him with adrenalin. 


5 


THAT WAS a physical crisis. Later came a mental crisis, a time of 
anguish and despair. It was brought about by Blake’s brother 
Nigel, the only relative, I fancy, with whom we have been brought into 
direct contact. Old Dr Berkeley Blake’s dream was that his two sons 
should practise medicine and join him in Harley Street. What Sexton 
did with his life we all know, and his father lived long enough to applaud 
him on his choice of career. It was therefore up to Nigel to carry on the 
family tradition, but he failed in his examinations, turned wastrel, and, 
if I may be permitted the ancient phrase, brought the grey hairs of his 
old father in sorrow to the grave.! Just before the first world war Blake 
decided to look Nigel up in the Cameroons, making a journey which 
remained in his memory as one of the prime miseries of his career. He 
found that his brother had become a tragic wreck: 


Nigel looked haggard and debauched, with a drunkard’s sag of the jaw, and 
a smouldering light of suspicion in his eyes, as if he half resented this unexpected 
visit... . The man Sexton Blake saw here was not his brother Nigel, but a 
travesty—a poor degenerate, whose debauched appearance and wild eyes were 
a horrible exaggeration of the worst that Blake had expected to find. 


Two things were worrying Blake. One was that Nigel had set up as 
4 doctor in Gabenda; the other that he had heartlessly abandoned his 
wife and child. 


On the steps of the bungalow a native boy sat chopping meat for a curry. 
Nigel shifted him promptly with a kick and a curse... . 


His wandering eyes found Blake’s with a hint of challenge. . . . ‘Siddown!’ 
He drew up a chair and reached a bottle from the sideboard. ‘Gin-’n-lime?’ 
he queried. 

‘No, thanks!’ 


Nigel Blake helped himself liberally, his face hard. 

‘Turned Ban’-of-Hope?’ he asked, with a curl of the lip. 

‘No. In the tropics I drink only after sundown ’ 

‘I see-ee. O mos’ noble Brutus!’ : ; 

‘Since when have you been qualified to set up as a physician, Nigel?’ Blake 
asked quietly... . 


1S different a character from Holmes’s brother Mycroft, who, you remember, held 
a position so unique that ‘occasionally he is the British Government’! 
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‘Have you come out here to me,’ Nigel demanded thickly, ‘to start 
preaching?’ ... 

‘Nigel, listen, old chap! I want to help, not abuse you. You’re not your- 
self, you haven’t been for two years or more. It’s this cursed climate—and the 
drink! Why not pack it up and come back to England and make a fresh start— 
with Clare? She’s willing, for the boy’s sake, if you'll pull yourself together 
and be to her what you used to be. . . .’ 

He stopped, recoiling from Nigel’s sardonic grin. . . . ; 

“You snivelling parson!’ Nigel hissed at Blake. ‘You weak sob-sister, to 
come here with your cursed preaching! Let her go to blazes,’ he flashed 
defiantly. ‘I want no whining female or puling kid swinging on my tail. Go 
back and tell her that!’ 


That puling kid grew up to become a policeman, and set off one day 
to arrest a forger named Pardue who was in reality his own father: a 
situation so bold and heart-rending that it carries one back to the great 
days of the Lyceum drama. The pity and terror of it were too much 
for Sexton Blake, who for once put himself on the wrong side of the law 
by hiding the criminal. Whereupon Nigel, with his curious ideas of 
brotherly affection, requited him by breaking loose and carrying with him 
the detective’s great invention known as the Magnetic Picklock, 
possession of which made him a very formidable enemy of society 
indeed. Thus Blake had to hunt down his own brother, and the most 
heart-breaking episode in his whole career ended with the admittance 
of Nigel (again, it was unorthodox procedure) into a private home in 
Buckinghamshire. There, however, was a man who, in the words of the 
song, was far better off in a home. 
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OF THE MEN around Sexton Blake, both friends and enemies, first 
mention must naturally go to Tinker. Relations between the ‘Guv’nor’ 
and the lad are not those of master and assistant; it would be truer to 
say that Blake regards Tinker as his adopted son. You will remember 
the boy in Martin Chuzzlewit to whom all the wickedness of the world 
was print; there was a time when Blake’s assistant resembled him, for 
Tinker lived as a waif in the East End slums, among pickpockets and 
wife-beaters, before the detective rescued him and put education and 
decent manners within his reach. This we discovered when Tinker fell 
in love with Nirvana, the dancer, whom he first set eyes upon when she 
was an East End child and he was selling newspapers near the Three 
Nuns Hotel at Aldgate. This passion of the boy for the girl need not 
be recounted here, but, as with Blake and Roxane, it was a remarkable 
episode. 
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The third member of the Baker 
Street partnership is, of course, 
Pedro the bloodhound. We have 
to go back to September 9, 1905, 
for his first appearance, and since 
then he has on occasion been 
drugged, gassed, and even sent 
mad. But neither time nor in- 
jurious treatment has impaired his 
man-tracking sense, and he re- 
mains the same noble creature. 
He has saved the lives of Blake and Tinker on several occasions. 

I pass on to others who are with Sexton Blake, not against him. In 
the United States, if we are to judge from some of the books we read, 
the private detective is by no means always an ally of the police. It is 
different over here. Sherlock Holmes, for example, was no extravagant 
admirer of the ‘obtuse but resolute’ Inspector Lestrade, yet the idea of 
working against him was simply not to be thought of; Lestrade was the 
symbol of something infinitely greater than himself. Similarly Blake 
regards himself as a man pursuing the same ends as the police only by 
different methods; and though he is perfectly acquainted with the limita- 
tions of Inspectors Coutts, Harker, Thomas and others, his attitude to 
them is impeccable. That he has been their benefactor on many occasions 
goes without saying, but one would not expect a typical British copper 
like Inspector Coutts to admit that a private detective, however celebrated, 
has been the means of saving him on many occasions from failure and a 
‘rucking on the carpet’ up at H.Q. Of the honour—yes, and awe—in 
which Blake is held by the police of foreign countries there can be no 
doubt. Officials of the Paris Sireté, of the Scuola di Polizia Scientifica 
of Rome, and of the Police Headquarters of New York have all from time 
to time made their pilgrimage to Baker Street. 

To write a small book on Blake’s friends and coadjutors would 
present no difficulty at all; and an even easier task would be the 
compilation of a large book on his enemies. Their name, in the course 
of fifty years, is legion. One sees them stretching away down the years, 
a horrible vista of rogues of many nationalities, sizes and colours, 
and some of them with wits not greatly inferior to Blake’s own. Difficult 
to know where to start and end. Perhaps the best thing to do is pick out 
a few representative specimens. 


LEON KESTREL, the Master Mummer. An actor of genius. Hardly anyone 
has seen his own native features, but it is thought that they must resemble a 
blank mask, upon which he builds up the face of the character he is imper- 
sonating. The stage lost something when the first entry was’ made against the 
Master Mummer, or Prince of Pretence, in the calendar of crime. 
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PROFESSOR JASON REECE. Almost a dwarf, large dome-shaped cranium, 
sunken eyes, thin piping voice. As president of the infamous Criminals’ Con- 
federation, he resembled Nebuchadnezzar in that he seemed to be desirous of 
avenging himself on all the earth. 

GEORGE MARSDEN PLUMMER. Once an Inspector at Scotland Yard, now a 
highly efficient and ruthless enemy of society. Big, bearded, tall, and, despite 
everything, somehow likable. : 

WALDO THE WONDER MAN. Not a vicious type, and there is reason to think 
this his operations on the wrong side of the law may have sprung from 
adventurism. He is possessed of colossal strength and a highly-developed sense 
of seeing, hearing, and smelling. Blake and Tinker, who have received good 
turns at his hands, like and respect him. 

ZENITH THE ALBINO. One extraordinary thing about Zenith, whose tussles 
with Blake have been numerous and severe, is that, being an albino and already 
rather conspicuous, he should yet wear a top hat and cloak, and carry a Beau 
Brummell cane, 


7 


MY BUST CORRESPONDENT has written to me again: 


Dear Mr Cox—I am going to be one of the severest critics of your File, you 
know, since I am something of an authority on Blake lore. In fact, I must be 
something of a pest to the editor of the Sexton Blake Library, since I am con- 
tinually pointing out what is and what is not traditional ‘fact.’ I have Union 
Jacks going back to 1919, and all the Sexton Blake Libraries for the past seven 
years, and in addition the Detective Weekly containing the regular Blake yarns: 
that is, five bound volumes of 26 yarns each. 

I expect you'll agree with me that the vintage years were 1922 (approxi- 
mately) to 1933—the days when the stories were being written by Gwyn Evans, 
G. H. Teed, Hylton Gregory, Robert Murray, Anthony Skene and Lewis 
Jackson at his best. Evans, Teed and Murray are dead, unfortunately, and in 
my opinion Jackson isn’t as good as he was in the days when he created the 
Nigel Blake, Olga Nasmyth, and Leon Kestrel series: they were some of the 
best that ever appeared. The so-called realism of the present policy means 
that stories are about some good people living in a cottage—part of the swing 
to the Left, I suppose! .. . 


And this brings me to something I should have emphasized before, 
which is that whereas Sherlock Holmes had but one chronicler, Sexton 
Blake has had a hundred. It is impossible to list all the writers, 
but my correspondent mentions some of the best of the modern school: 
and for the record may be added the names of William Murray Graydon, 
Edwy Searles Brooks, Gilbert Chester, John G. Brandon, Barré Lyndon, 
Donald Stuart, John Hunter, L. C. Douthwaite, T. C. Bridges, Maurice 
B. Dix, John Creasey, Barry Perowne, Stacey Blake, George Dilnot, Pierre 
Quiroule, Ladbroke Black, Ernest Dudley, and Anthony Parsons, who 
has contributed 28 stories since 1941. If I had to pick my two favourite 
writers they would be (1) George Hamilton Teed for his stories which 
caused the detective to travel all over the world and for his creation of 
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Roxane, Nirvana, Yvonne, the Haiti Voodoo Queen, Marie Galante, 
George Marsden Plummer, Huxton Rymer, and the Chinese Prince Wu 
Ling and the Brotherhood of the Yellow Beetle; and (2) Gwyn Evans, 
who was so successful in presenting us with a kindly, lovable Blake, 
and so happy with Christmas numbers such as The Masked Carollers 
and The Mistletoe Milk Mystery. 

Mr Herbert Leckenby, a great authority, tells me that some 150 million 
words must have been written about Blake. An astonishing figure! He 
works it out like this (in round figures): Union Jack, 1,500; Sexton Blake 
Library, 1,200; Detective Weekly, 300; short stories in Penny Pictorial, 
long serials in Boys’ Friend, Boys’ Herald, etc.—say 3,000 in all; and if 
we take the average length of each as 50,000 words, we get the prodigious 
total cited. Nothing could speak more eloquently of the popularity of 
the detective. 

The writers of the stories divide the interest of students of Sexton Blake 
with the men who drew the pictures. It was a poor enthusiast who could 
not distinguish, in the old days, between the various artists, whether the 
work was signed or not. One illustrator, for example, could manage 
houses and scenery, but all his characters had a similar look on their 
faces. In the sketches of another everyone appeared to be wearing very 
shabby clothes. But when the famous Eric Parker arrived on the scene, 
to draw regularly, we ceased to get characters who looked different every 
week, and Blake himself took on a tall, lean, strong-limbed appearance. 
For the record again, some of the illustrators who have worked at various 
times over fifty years are: A. H. Clark, R. J. Macdonald, H. M. Lewis, 
Val Reading, W. Reading, E. E. Briscoe, Harry Lane, T. W. Holmes, 
G. M. Dodshon, W. Dewar. W. M. Bowles, Leonard Shields, Philip 
Swinnerton, J. H. Valda, Kenneth Brooks, W. Taylor, Fred Bennett, 
Arthur Jones, S. Pride, and F. H. W. 


8 


EARLY IN THIS FILE I said that the Union Jack was first published in 
1894, and this is correct if one is referring to the Amalgamated Press 
halfpenny journal which was later styled ‘Sexton Blake’s own paper.’ 
There was, however, an earlier Union Jack, edited in the 1880s first by 
Kingston and then by Henty, the boys’ writers. After this had become 
defunct the title was used again, and Blake appeared in the second number 
of an entirely distinct paper.’ It seems strange that in those early days 


1As I correct the proofs a suggestion reaches me which, if true, rather disturbs the 
whole foundation of Blake scholarship. According to Mr Leckenby, it was the belief 
of the late Mr Walter Dexter, of the Dickens Fellowship, that a halfpenny paper called 
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he should have been sandwiched with a mass of stories of the mere Jack 
Harkaway kind. But eventually his singular talents asserted themselves, 
and he came to occupy pride of place in the pink-covered paper one 
remembers so well, not to mention the numerous appearances he made 
in other boys’ journals published by the Amalgamated Press. 

The later history of the Union Jack can be told in a few lines. Its 
price rose from a halfpenny to a penny, to three-halfpence towards the 
end of the 1914-18 war, and to twopence after it, when a cover in colours 
was introduced. On February 25, 1933, to the regret of many students 
of the chronicles, it was incorporated in—or rather became—a paper of 
much larger dimensions with a yellow cover, the Detective Weekly. The 
wartime paper shortage caused the discontinuance of this in May, 1940, 
and we were left with the Sexton Blake Library. It costs sevenpence, 
and two numbers are issued each month. 

Finally, a word or two about the detective’s appearances on stage, 
screen, and radio. As early as 1908 an ‘enthralling new Sexton Blake 
drama’ was being played at provincial theatres, and two years later, 
according to a cutting before me, the Macclesfield Theatre Royal and 
a whole string of other playhouses outside London were to see the 
‘magnificent melodrama,’ Hush-Money; or, The Disappearance of Sexton 
Blake, Detective. Nor is our great man unknown to the West-End stage, 
for in 1929 Mr Arthur Wontner impersonated him in a production called 
Sexton Blake at the Prince Edward Theatre. 

Not so long ago I penetrated to Mr Wontner’s dressing-room to ask him 
about this play, which was written by Mr Donald Stuart. ‘Blake, Blake?’ 
said Mr Wontner. ‘All I remember just now about playing Blake was the 
trouble we had with that bloodhound. Just couldn’t get him to do a 
blessed thing! Most docile!’ 

I was disappointed. 

There have been too many films about the detective for me to go into 
them here, but I will say that I was not at all impressed by one of the 
most recent of them, called The Echo Murders. Blake does not wear 
spotted dressing-gowns, he seldom smokes cigarettes, his housekeeper’s 
name is not Mabel . . . but I could go on for pages, and I have only a 
line in which to say first, that on several occasions our great Sexton Blake 
has been put on the air by the B.B.C., and second, that I am indebted to 
Messrs. Herbert Leckenby, Maurice Bond, John Shaw, T. H. Martin, 
and John Gochier for the assistance they have rendered me in the 
compilation of the File. 


the Marvel, which first appeared four months before the Union Jack, contained the first 
cases of our detective. This, a am sure, will be astonishing news to all students. and I 
intend myself to test its validity at the earliest opportunity. 
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COMMMEITOCE 


a brief chronicle 


with a commentary by DILYS POWELL 


day the actor, who lives on himself, face, hands, eyes, voice, gesture, is 

almost an anachronism. But when by energy of genius the stage actor 

establishes himse2lf as a contemporary force, he resurrects and recreates the 
past; watching him in the twentieth century, we apprehend the enduring tradition 
of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, the earthy-poetic tradition of Garrick, 
Kean, Macready. It is a tradition which, despite its public florescence, remains 
mysterious. The actor is as chosen a man as the poet; his talent looks out instead 
of in, but it is as little a matter of common reason, common intellect. Physical 
attributes, yes; training, application, yes; over and above these, perception distinct 
from knowledge. The face on this page, confident, vigorous, a little dramatized 
by the camera, is the face of Laurence Olivier. It can become the face of the eternal 
dotard or the eternal fop: it can spzak royal murder. Convention allows it to extend 
its range of character and emotion by the use of grease-paint and false hair and 
false features; in this the actor is less circumscribed by physique than the actress, 
whom tradition and popular sentiment forbid to assume old age or ugliness. But 
make-up or no, this is the face which must move, excite, appal from behind the 


footlights; this is the beginning. 


. s the mechanical instrument is exalted, the human individual dwindles. To- 


aurence Olivier was born at 

Dorking in 1907. Nobody 
could claim in the agreeable little 
boy of these photographs any 
prevision of Crookback or 
Oedipus: there is no evidence 
(why should there be?) of any- 
thing in particular. At three 
years old he is a solemn, pretty 
child in a starched collar. In his 





Aged 3. 


eighth year he affecis a sailor 
collar and a more masculine 
coiffure and, on the showing of 
the inscription, is making pro- 
gress in that battle with the pen 
which occupies some of us all 
our lives. He does not escape the 
school group. Ordinariness in 
the extraordinary is always enter- 
taining: Cromwell losing a cork- 
screw, Churchill laying bricks; 
and there is an irrational pleasure 
in contemplating young Olivier 
in 1917 enjoying the choir school’s 
annual outing to Selsey Bill. 





eee Aged 7. 





Laurence Olivier (front row, first left) in 1917; his 
brother Richard is next but one to him. 





’ 


Maria in ‘Twelfth Night. Katharina in ‘The Taming of the Shrew. 





In ‘The Farmer’s Wife,’ 1926. Laurence Olivier, 1926. 


TT: school saw an early dramatic performance by the child: as Maria in Twelfth 
Night in 1918: the pert grin beneath cap and wig is, if arithmetic can be trusted, 
about eleven years old. A pupil of Elsie Fogerty, Olivier made his first professional 
appearance at the Stratford-on-Avon Festival in 1922, when he played Katharina 
in The Taming of the Shrew. By 1926 he was acting with the Birmingham Repertory 
Company. The nineteen-year-old face, still not much more than the face of a school- 
boy, was beginning its life as the actor’s mask. 


As Uncle Vanya, 1927. 





Tony Lumpkin, 1927. 





In ‘Aren't Women Wonderful ?’ 1927 


or years now the serious English 

stage has looked for its best 
recruits to the provincial repertory 
companies: to Manchester, Liver- 
pool, Oxford, Cambridge, 
Birmingham. Repertory allows the 
apprentice to exercise his talent 
instead of learning false confidence 
in some drawing-room twaddle; 
repertory offers him the discipline of 
classical comedy and poetic tragedy ; 
repertory insists that the player shall 
act the play. In Birmingham between 
1926 and 1928 Olivier began his 
training in the classical roles. But in 
Birmingham, as in London and New 
York during the next ten years, there 
were light intervals. The young actor 
learned his job in contemporary 
fripperies, too, in comedy and farce 
and cloak-and-sword. 


In the film ‘Fire Over England,’ 1935. 


nd now a new medium for the actor’s 

mask: the cinema. Olivier’s stage 
beginnings coincided with the rise of the 
talking film; his emergence as an actor 
coincided with the bubble of the English 
cinema in the thirties. His first film, The 
Temporary Widow, was made with the 
enchanting Lilian Harvey in Germany in 
1930. The following year he was in Holly- 
wood; then back to England to join in the 
supposed renaissance of the English cinema. 
The films were, many of them, deplorable. 
And Olivier had not mastered the range of 
the camera; the actor’s mask had not 
learned the mingled trivialities and subtle- 
ties of the cinema. 
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Sir Toby Belch, 1937. Macbeth, 1937-38. 


n 1937 Olivier joined the Old Vic, 

returning at once to the practice of 
repertory and the constant company of 
the classics. Hamlet, Twelfth Night, 
Macbeth, Othello, Coriolanus, Henry V 
—that year and the next he played 
many of the great Shakespearean roles. 
He was by now a well considered actor: 
personable, skilled, dashing. But not 
with absolute authority. His lago had 
panache, not the magnetic horror of 
enjoyed evil; one could not have 
divined in it the delighted villainy to be 
discovered seven years later in Richard 
Crookback. His Macbeth ranted in 
tormented ambition; one would not 
have said majesty. The actor’s mask, 
as it looks at us out of the photographs 
of this period, is proud, mocking, noble, 
romantic. But there is not yet the 
ability to shape, with words and 
gestures and looks, the gigantic, the 
persistent thing which is the fully 
created stage character. Hamlet, 1937. 
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‘ivien Leigh as Ophelia. 
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Hamlet at Elsinore, 1937 





Tago, 1938. Coriolanus, 1938. 





Heathcliff in the film ‘Wuthering Heights,’ 1939, 


Nelson, 








in the film ‘Lady Hamilton, 


Romeo, San Francisco, with Vivien Leigh. 


gic went to Hollywood before the war 
to appear in Wuthering Heights. All 
at once, it seemed, he had found the measure 
of the camera; one recalls, still with a shock 
of surprise, Heathcliff’s look of cold hatred 
for Isabella Linton. He stayed in Hollywood 
long enough to act in two or three films: 
in Hitchcock’s Rebecca, in Korda’s Lady 
Hamilton; then he left America with his 
wife Vivien Leigh (more celebrated as a film 
player than he was then) and came to England 
to volunteer for the Fleet Air Arm. He 
arrived at a time when there was once more, 
as there had been in the thirties, the move- 
ment of life in the native English cinema; 
and this time life grew. Olivier, given leave 
by the Navy, appeared in 49h Parallel and 
The Demi-Paradise. Presently he was to make 
his own individual contribution to the rebirth 
of the English film. 
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Henry V on the stage, 
1937. 


Henry V on the screen, 1944. 





On the set, ‘Henry V. 


He” V was a curious example of the interaction of 
screen and player. Olivier, who produced and directed 
the film as well as acting the name-part, conferred prestige 
on the cinema by taking it seriously as a medium for the 
Shakespearean magnificence; conversely, this superb film 
enlarged Olivier’s reputation as an actor. Interesting to 
compare the young heroic king of the film (opposite page) 
with the Henry of the Old Vic seven years earlier. Interest- 
ing, too, to catch here a glimpse of the actor without his 
mask: the face relaxed, easy, undramatic. 





Richard II, season 1944-45, 


he actor’s mask: grease-paint and powder, the wig and the padding—and 


something beyond these; not the mask of artifice only, but the mask of 


art. The major actor, by some mysterious process of creative feeling, some 
enigmatic muscular control, absents his natural physical self: in its place 
appears a Stranger, remote, colossal, an abstraction. It was this re-creation 
of the physical being, quite as much as the poetic and psychological insight into 
character, which astonished when Olivier made his reappearance on the stage 
in Shakespeare’s Richard III. 
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Richard IIT: 


studies by 
John Vickers. 





transformation; an actor might 
be born to play Crookback and 
nothing more. But here was the 
exuberance of the rich talent, 
experimenting with delight in the 
small part as well as the large, 
whimpering in the senile pathos 
and comedy of old Shallow, sky- 
larking with the burlesque of 
Puff. There was even something 
full-scale about his feeling for 
make-up. The true actor, what- 
ever his private nature, has in his 
second, his professional nature, a 
kind of extravagance, a taste for 
the flamboyant embellishments 
and trickeries of the theatre. 
Olivier acts as if the length of a 
nose might alter the history of 





the stage. 


John Vickers 


Shallow, season 1945-46. 


Beevers 1944, when Olivier 

was released from the Fleet 
Air Arm to rejoin the Old Vic, 
and 1946, when he went with the 
company to New York, it grew 
clear that this was a player of a 
stature to rank with the historic 
names of the English stage. One 
cannot insist it was at this point 
or that he crossed the frontier 
between the good romantic actor 
and that singular being the great 
actor; one can only say the man 
who played Shakespeare and 
Sheridan, Ibsen and Tchehoy and 
Shaw at the end of the war was 
a creature entirely changed from 
the man who went to Hollywood 
before the war. Nor would one 





fine performance have sealed the 4 
John Vickers 


Mr. Puff, season 1945-46. 


John Vickers 
Hotspur, season 1945-46. 


he face, then, develops, not as the face of a man, but as the ever-variable 
mask. The face of Laurence Olivier is not simply painted, shadowed, padded, 
bearded into the face of Hotspur, Richard, Shallow, it is the face of Hotspur and 
the face of Richard and the face of Shallow. A few years ago it was the face of 


a young man with talent; a stage face. The young man worked his talent hard, 
extended his range, learned what there was to be learned from the cinema and 
provincial repertory and the trivial drama. He made himself equal to the 
Elizabethan roles, the romantic, the Gothic, the grotesque. But these are characters, 





Oedipus, season 1945-46. 


as it were, within the English grasp; the Russian or the Scandinavian dramatist, 
too, speaks in an idiom which is common to modern Europeans. The Greek 
classical drama is distant from us; its ideas of responsibility and guilt dismay 
and chill; its huge figures tower above human behaviour. With Oedipus, the 
doomed guiltless sinner, Olivier essays something beyond the English temper. 
And in achieving it he achieves also the final depersonalization of the human face. 
Ravaged, bloody, blinded, the actor’s mask attains the terrible Serenity of absolute 
despair: man become god because immortally explating. 
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The Celestial eornniter 


by RITCHIE CALDER 


»HE Question-Master’s voice adjusted itself to what his favourite 
- critic had described as ‘his bromo-seltzer, or sparkling sedative, 
tone.’ 

‘Perhaps the questioner, Mr J. C., of Balham, will accept 
the assurance of the majority of the Brains Trust that he did 
not really die on the operating table. His passing-out was just—er-ah— 
a technical hitch and the—er-ah—service was restored at the end of the 
five minutes break. His delusion—I beg his pardon, his illusion—that 
he has gone on existing in two different states, partly in his earthly 
associations and partly in the Fourth Dimension, that he has, as it 
were, got a season-ticket into Space-Time, or as our American friends 
would say, that he is a celestial commuter, is the temporary result of 
the jar his nervous system got as a result of his dreadful experience. So 
if Mr J. C., of Balham, will accept the assurance of the Brains Trust— 
sorry, Professor Pritchard, of the majority of the Brains Trust—that he 
did not really die, he need not worry about the prevision of his second 
death—that nightmare of his about being knocked down in the Strand 
by a Number 13 bus driven by a driver with a wart on his Noses "neue 
One can’t die a second time if one did not die a first time.’ A siphon 
of laughter from the Brains Trust. ‘I am sure we all wish Mr J. C. of 
Balham well . . . And now we pass to the next question. It comes from 
the Reverend J. Pomfret, of Pontefract, who wants to know why people 
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yawns... 





THE WIRELESS SET was switched off with a furious twist and the woman 
returned to her knitting, her needles clicking like the resentful gnashing 
of ill-fitting false-teeth. 

‘So, you wrote to the B.B.C.!’ she seethed, ‘you went and made a 
public exhibition of yourself, after all I’ve told you. “Mr J.C. of 
Balham” indeed! Why didn’t you write Mr Jeremy Clout of 7 Potiphar 
Terrace and have done with it? All the neighbours will know it was you. 
And what’s more they’ll know that that awful Mrs Ricketts is right and 
that you’re barmy. Mr Jostling’ll know too and all the other gentlemen at 
Somerset House. And you know what Mr Jostling said when you came 
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out of hospital—that he wasn’t sure that he could advise the Board of 
Inland Revenue to keep you in your present job, seeing as what you’d 
been through and what the doctors said about the after-effects. You 
and your Space-Time! What do you think Mr Jostling will do about 
a civil servant who writes to the Brains Trust and tells them that most 
of the time he isn’t all there. Space-Time! You'll get plenty of time to 
go gallivanting in Space-Time when you lose your job. . . .’ 

Her indignation was getting moist. She began to sniff. 

‘We'll have to move. After 25 years we'll have to move. I couldn’t 
face the neighbours. Sympathy—oh, yes! Plenty of sympathy. ‘Such 
a pity, Mrs Clout, about your husband. But no wonder he’s queer after 
what he went through, that bombing and all the hospital business and 
everything!” Oh, yes, plenty of sympathy for poor Mrs Clout whose 
husband tells the B.B.C. he’s barmy. . . .’ 

Her indignation had completely dissolved and was dripping on to her 
knitting. 

‘As though I hadn’t been through enough! Me that they got out of the 
shelter when the bombs were still dropping and told you were under the 
Blue Lion. A public-house! And me that’s been chapel all these years. 
And the doctor at that hospital saying there wasn’t much hope and would 
I sign that they could operate. Then all those days when you didn’t know 
me what’s been married to you for 25 years and the sister saying you 
were lucky even to be like that, since your heart had stopped, only that 
young surgeon got it going again. 

‘And you behaving so queer-like afterwards and the neighbours 
shaking their heads. . . . Are you listening to me?’ 

But Jeremy Clout, slumped in the chair opposite, was staring vacantly 


at a steel-engraving of Watts’s ‘Hope.’ He was using his season-ticket 
into Space-Time. 


THE RED LIGHT had gone up. The microphone was dead. The Brains 
Trust, like pupils after class, had relaxed into chatter. Joad was saying 
that he had thought of a much better definition of ‘death.’ 

Caroline Bagot, that ubiquitous traveller and wonder-seeker, was 
wondering (to herself, of course) whether she had been wrong in saying 
it was Honduras where she had seen the Zombies or walking corpses. 
Or was it Haiti? 

The Question-Master, with the condescension of the experienced Brains 
Truster, was trying, without seeming reproachful, to explain to Professor 
Pritchard, as the ‘new boy,’ why it would have been better if he had not 
given J.C. of Balham any encouragement. 


‘Questions like that are usually excluded,’ he said, ‘because of course 
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lots of cranks and loonies want us to discuss their pet obsessions. Death 
and the Fourth Dimension are tricky subjects at any time, likely to give 
offence or provoke the Spiritualists and such-like. I expect this one was 
thrown in for Dr Grimshaw’s benefit. It isn’t often we have a famous 
neurologist in the party. And, of course, it was an authentic case, with 
the poor chap left with a lot of delusions which we might have done a 
bit to discourage—on compassionate grounds, old chap. . . . That’s why 
I made faces at you when you said you thought there might be something 
in this Fourth Dimension stuff.’ 

‘I didn’t say there was something in it,’ interposed Pritchard, ‘I said 
that, as a mathematical-physicist, it was a bit off my beat, except that 
the others kept dragging in Einstein; but as a scientist I couldn’t say there 
was nothing in it. As Andrade said once, “Scientists have proof without 
certainty; theologians have certainty without proof.” Well, in this case. 
I haven’t either proof or certainty, experiment or faith. I just said I'd 
like to go into it before I gave an opinion one way or the other. You 
see, Miss Bagot,’ he added with a twinkle, ‘I haven’t seen a Zombie, which 
you say is a perambulating corpse. This poor chap does not seem to be 
one thing or another. He just seems to be an accommodation address 
for a psyche that goes off like a cat on the tiles. Or, as you said, Question- 
Master, he’s a celestial commuter, who pays his rates in Balham.’ 

‘I haven’t much doubt, even on scientific grounds, about his case," 
said Dr. Grimshaw. ‘I have an idea that he was Naismith’s patient. 
It sounded familiar, although revived cases of cardiac collapse—that’s 
what we call it when the heart stops beating during an operation—are 
pretty common nowadays. When it happens, if you will excuse the 
surgical details, an incision is made in the abdomen, and the heart is 
massaged through the diaphragm. Injections of adrenalin, which is the 
heart-stimulant, are given, and the surgeon, with his fingers, tries to 
reproduce the beat of the heart. Just as in artificial respiration you try 
to reproduce the contraction and expansion of the lungs. It’s like starting 
up an engine when it’s gone cold and the self-starter won’t work. Once 
you get the heart-beat restored and the blood flowing and the valves 
working, there’s a chance it'll keep chugging. 

‘But you’ve got to work fast or you'll be left with what is virtually 
Miss Bagot’s Zombie. That’s what I could not say over the air, with this 
chap, J. C. of Balham, probably listening-in. I had to generalize vaguely 
about the shock to his nervous system and the time it needs fully to recover 
from such a shock. But it’s not just that. 

“You see, the brain cells and the nerve cells need a constant supply of 
oxygen. The finer the cells the more sensitive they are to this need for 
oxygen. And the finest and most delicate cells of all are those of intelli- 
gence. The grey matter which enables us to think, to remember, to have 
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a will of our own, is made of twelve thousand million of those cells, all 
clamouring for oxygen to keep them alive and functioning. Now the 
heart is the pump which keeps pushing around the blood that has been 
through the lungs and been aerated with the oxygen we breathe in. To 
get the oxygen it needs, the brain has to have over three-quarters of a 
pint of blood every minute. 

‘If it doesn’t get the blood supply, anoxia of the brain sets in. 
That’s what we call lack of oxygen. The brain-cells wilt and die, and 
the finer they are the sooner they die. If you get the heart going in five 
minutes or less the chances are that no damage will be done, but after that 
the cells of intelligence will go first—probably in patches—and then, but 
more slowly, the tougher cells. And the really tough cells which control 
our sensations and our movements—the things we share with the dumb 
forms of life—can recover even after the oxygen supply has been cut 
off for as much as fifteen minutes. But those of thinking, reasoning and 
memory that belong to Homo Sapiens will be damaged after that critical 
five or six minutes and, if they are hopelessly affected, the human being 
will be no better than Miss Bagot’s Zombie. . . . You see what I am 
getting at . . . what I couldn’t in kindness say over the mike . . . that 
this chap probably wasn’t revived within that period and some of his 
grey matter suffered... .” 

“‘That’s one of the things that elude me about this case,’ put in Pritchard. 
‘If, as you say, the higher intelligence cells go first, surely that would 
mean less imagination, not more. Mark you, I don’t know anything 
about psychiatry and how neuronic cells operate in hallucinations. . . .’ 

‘Oh, I wouldn’t go so far as to say that the chap was completely mad,’ 
said Grimshaw. ‘Maybe the anoxia, without being severe enough to 
produce dementia or gross mental defect, was just enough to make him— 
well, a bit unusual.’ 

Tl say he’s a bit unusual,’ said the Question-Master. ‘Talking about 
excursions into Space-Time and seeing himself being killed in the Strand 
by a Number 13 bus driven by a man with a wart on his nose. . . .’ 





JEREMY CLOUT was nervous going up in the curiously elongated lift 
of the Parnassus Club. He was sure that the tall chap, with a stoop like 
a question mark, was Masters of the Treasury. who ruled the lives of all 
civil servants, including that of himself as a clerk at Somerset House. 
And he had stood on his foot! And the fellow with the dark eyes and 
the bushy eyebrows that Professor Pritchard had been talking to in the 
Hall was Naismith, the brain specialist, who had put him through it at 
the hospital. He’d spoken pleasantly enough when he had recognized 
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him, but he hoped that Pritchard and he were not in some sort of con- 
spiracy. Tillie had made him windy with all this talk of mental 
homes. 

‘It’s worse than being in Space-Time,’ he whispered with a giggle to 
Pritchard, as he followed him into the austere library, with its recumbent 
intellects. 

‘Oh, come now,’ laughed Pritchard, ‘they aren’t really as dead as they 
look, even though it’s said that that lift was designed for convenience in 
getting the coffins down.’ He led the way to the far corner. 

‘And now,’ he said abruptly, ‘about this Space-Time business.’ 


‘I know I died on the operating table,’ said Jeremy Clout intensely. 
He was no longer a dim little man, with the patina of nearly forty years 
of the civil service upon him; no longer hesitant and deferential; no 
longer the patient butt of his fellow clerks. He was Jeremy Clout, who had 
died and lived again! Jeremy Clout, the ‘Celestial Commuter,’ Jeremy 
Clout, to whom the famous Professor Pritchard gives lunch at the 
Parnassus and is prepared to listen. 

‘It was this way, Professor,’ he went on. ‘I remember nothing after 
I went into the Blue Lion. . . . Funny that,’ he digressed, with a chuckle, 
‘Tillie—that’s the wife—objects to public-houses and I avoid them—at 
least in Balham. But that night I had indigestion—on my affidavit— 
and stepped in for a glass of peppermint. And, of course, the bomb 
had to fall at that moment and disgrace Tillie before the chapel. 

‘So, as far as I was concerned, there I was paying for the peppermint 
and the spot of gin I had with it when—bang! 

‘The next thing I knew was coming round in a queer room, with a 
crowd of people in the sort of clothes you find in the family album. One 
of them was wiping his hands. He had mutton-chop whiskers and was 
in his shirt sleeves. It was pretty dim; there was an oil lamp swinging 
from the ceiling. But I could make out a young chap packing up a sort 
of stirrup pump. Everybody was talking in whispers, but I heard 
Mutton-Chops say to the young feller, “I think he will be all right, 
Hector.” (I’m sure the name was Hector), and Hector said, “Maybe, aye. 
Maybe, no. You took a big chance, Professor, with injuries like those. 
And I’ve sprayed a bucketful of carbolic on to him. How’s his 
DUISe Lee. 

‘I suppose,’ cut in Pritchard, dryly, ‘you’ve read about Lister and it 
made an impression on you... .’ 

‘Lister? Lister? I know the name,’ puzzled Jeremy Clout. ‘Of 
course, Lister! You think it might have been him?’ 
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‘And you've never heard of his assistant, Hector Cameron?’ persisted 
Pritchard. 

‘Never!’ said Jeremy Clout, with an emphasis that startled the indignant 
Dean of Melchester out of his afternoon coma. ‘So you think it was 
Lister? By George!’ and he preened himself with a new importance. 

‘Well,’ said Pritchard, sarcastically, ‘it answers to Lister, but it doesn’t 
account for how you came to fancy yourself back in Glasgow in 1865. 
But go on.’ 

‘Someone grabbed my wrist and felt my pulse. “He’s slipping,” 
he said. Mutton-Chops—hrmmph, Professor Lister—said he was 
“batty.” 

‘Batty Tuke!? murmured Pritchard. Clout couldn’t have known that 
name. He wondered what Naismith’s answer would be to all this cir- 
cumstantial evidence. 

‘Beg your pardon, Professor?’ said Jeremy Clout deferentially. 

‘Sorry, Clout. You’re sure he said “‘batty”?’ 

‘Yes, he said the other chap was batty and put his hand on my chest. 
I could feel him kneading my heart and then it all faded out. That’s 
when I really died. It wasn’t in St Catherine’s Hospital, 1941; it was— 
well, you say it was Glasgow, 1865.’ 


PRITCHARD SIGNALLED the waiter. It was all very perplexing. If Clout 
had swotted up his subject to give such casual verisimilitude—the off- 
handed stuff about Lister, ‘Hector’ and ‘Batty’—it did not click with 
Grimshaw’s suggestion of the anoxia of the higher brain-cells. 

And Naismith had admitted that the surgeons at St Catherine’s could 
not be positive that Clout’s heart had not stopped for more than the 
critical five minutes. In fact, it might quite reasonably have been six 
or seven minutes. 

But Clout was obviously a simple soul, not naturally highly intelligent 
and not, he suspected, very well read. If he was foxing, another double 
port might put him off his guard. 

It was his self-importance, even more than the port, which was warming 
and infusing Jeremy Clout. He even nodded amiably to Masters, who 
was leaving, and got a meaningless smile in return. 

‘You know, Professor,’ he said, ignoring the sleepy but baleful glance 
of the Dean of Melchester, ‘this Fourth Dimension and Space-Time 
business isn’t what it’s cracked up to be. No floating on clouds. No 
pearly gates. No chains to clank. What happens to me is just that I 
find myself mixed up in things at a different place and a different time. 
I just feel I am part of whatever Time or Place I happen to land in. I 
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might just as well be earthbound. Though—and, mark you, I daren’t 
tell Tillie this—I’ve run into some nice women in Space-Time. 

‘I got mixed up in some sort of trek once. Might have been out of 
the films, only it wasn’t Red Indian stuff or anything like that. It was 
somewhere hotter. The sort of thing I used to see in my mother’s 
picture-bible. .. .’ 

‘Ah,” thought Pritchard, with an inward smile, ‘Naismith will have 
some Freudian explanation for that.’ 

‘All in loose wraps, men and women. And there were donkeys 
carrying the baggage, and sheep and cattle. But no camels. That 
worried me. There should have been camels. There was a lot of wailing 
. . . Suppose you can’t place that, Professor?’ 

No, Professor Pritchard couldn’t place it. It might have been any 
Eastern migration. 

‘She was nice,’ went on Jeremy Clout of Balham, sipping his port. 
“Mara, they called her. I think she was a slave, not one of those black 
ones—white with golden hair. And she liked me.’ He took off his horn- 
rimmed glasses and polished them smugly. 

“You won’t believe this, Professor,’ he jerked in, earnestly challenging 
unbelief, ‘but I knew about the atomic bomb long before it went off. 
It wouldn’t do for me to say so openly, of course, me being a civil servant 
and official secrets and all that. But I did. It wasn’t any surprise to me 
when it went off. I remember hearing—in Space-Time, you know—a 
chap saying, “Prof., if you’re right, it means the release of atomic energy. 
It means enormous destructive powers, maybe the destruction of the 
whole world.” The Prof., a cheery sort of chap, laughed—it was some 
sort of meeting—and said, “But maybe we’ve found a sink of energy, 
not a reservoir of energy. Maybe we'll have to go on putting more energy 
into splitting the atom than we’ll ever get out!” ’ 

‘That might have been Rutherford—he was always “Prof.”—anytime 
after 1919,’ explained Pritchard. 

‘But, more than that, I saw the bomb go off. I saw it two years before 
it happened. It was awful. There was a terrible flash. I never heard 
any explosion. The man who was walking in front of me just dis- 
appeared, but there was his shadow, the shadow of him walking, burned 
into the pavement, like an image on a film negative. Everything col- 
lapsed and there were terrific fires. It was horrible, horrible!’ 

‘And what happened to you?’ asked Pritchard. 

Jeremy Clout roused himself with a start from his nightmare. He 
looked surprised. ‘Nothing, of course. I’m only real here, not in 
Space-Time.’ 

‘But how did you—er—materialize again, after dying in Glasgow in 
1865?’ asked Pritchard, with defensive irony. 
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Jeremy Clout did not notice any irony. 

‘Oh, I came back from Space-Time one day—I forget where I’d been 
that time, probably in the Middle Ages—and found myself in bed at 
St Catherine’s with the nurse leaning over me and saying, “He isn’t 
delirious any more,” and Tillie saying it fair gave her the creeps the way 
I’d been rambling. Rambling!’ he repeated bitterly. “That’s how she 
talks about expeditions into Space-Time. I slipped away quite often 
during my convalescence, and that was when Dr Naismith was called 
in. A nice man, Dr Naismith, but I think he thought I was barmy. He 
doesn’t know as much about the Space-Time Continuum as you do, 
Professor,’ with what he thought was sly flattery. 

Pritchard brushed it aside and asked him of his experiences in the 
Future. 

‘How do I know what’s Future or Present or Past?’ drooled Jeremy 
Clout, on the verge of port-wine tears. ‘A clever gentleman like you 
knows better than a poor ignorant chap like me that there’s no time in 
Space-Time. That’s my purgatory, Professor. They say there’s a pur- 
gatory where souls unshriven have to wait in suspense to get into heaven 
or even into hell. Well, that’s how it has got me. When I died and lived 
again, I got the worst of both worlds. I can’t escape completely into 
Space-Time and I can’t get away from world-time. That’s the trouble 
about this business of me being knocked down in the Strand by a Number 
13 bus driven by a chap with a wart on his nose. . . .” 


PRITCHARD HASTILY DODGED the Number 13 bus and brought Jeremy 
Clout back to Space-Time commuting and another glass of port. 

“What else do you know about the atom?’ he persisted. 

Jeremy Clout sipped the port and said, well, there was that mountain 
that disappeared. He’d seen it with his own eyes. One moment it was 
there, bigger, much bigger, than Snowdon, which he and Tillie had 
climbed on their honeymoon. Then it just disappeared. That’s all there 
was to it—just disappeared and left a gap, like a missing tooth, in the 
mountain range. Funny—there one moment, poof, gone the next. 

And there was a place he’d seen. No right to be there and, good 
civil servant, no right to talk about it. Looked like those Operations 
Rooms he’d seen in the films—Ike and all that. And there was the map 
of the world with a lot of red lamps on it, not lit. The Big Shots were 
talking. Those red lights were cities and power-plants and military places. 
If a red light goes on, that’s an atom-bomb blown that place up. So 
you press the button quick and the other fellows’ red light goes up. 
That’s settled his hash. But what they were worried about was how they 
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would know which country had pressed which button. So they’d be 
taking a chance of blowing up an innocent capital, millions of people that 
had never done any harm. And, of course, tit for tat and all that, and 
the whole of the red lights would go up, everywhere. Childish, Clout 
called it. Childish and nasty. Maybe that’s the future the Professor 
was asking about. He wouldn’t know. No clocks or watches or calendars 
in Space-Time, just a continoo-o0-00-oom. That’s what worried him. 
No clocks in the Strand either, not when he would get knocked down by 
a Number 13 bus driven by a big bruiser with a wart on his nose. 


PROFESSOR PRITCHARD went over and apologized to the angry Dean 
of Melchester. He tried to explain (not in substance, for it would have 
sounded like adding insult to injury) that it was a matter of scientific 
importance. To which the Dean retorted that the Committee would have 
something to say about turning the Library into a laboratory and bringing 
in port-drinking guinea-pigs. And with that he stumped out. 

Jeremy Clout, with his empty glass, looked as though he was poised 
on the edge of another Space-Time excursion, but Pritchard offered him 
a cigar and he decided that his journey was not really necessary. 

‘Now, about this bus,’ said Pritchard gently. ‘You know that the Brains 
Trust thought it was a hallucination, though they did not say so frankly.’ 

‘I know, everyone does,’ complained Jeremy Clout. “Tillie does, 
Jostling, my boss at Somerset House, does. He thinks it’s just an excuse 
for being late back from lunch because I go round the back streets to 
avoid the bit of the Strand where it happens. Thinks I’m crackers, and 
Tillie says it'll cost me my job. I can’t afford that, not with Judy coming 
out for a doctor and with just five more years to go for my pension. 
That and the Derby.’ He laughed mirthlessly. 

‘The Derby?’ said Pritchard, hopefully. 

‘Yes, the Derby. You see, I thought I could turn this Space-Time 
business of mine to account, make a bit. I had a flutter on the Stock 
Exchange. I’d seen a gold strike on one of my trips. So when I got back 
I thought I’d buy gold shares because there’d be a boom. I went easy 
that time, just a trial run. The gold market collapsed. I lost. My gold 
strike came two years after and I might have cleaned up a packet. That's 
the trouble—no clocks, no watches, no calendars in Space-Time. . . 
That’s what’s wrong with the Strand... .’ 

‘But the Derby?’ 

‘Ah, yes, the Derby. I should have known better. You see, I went 
to the Derby in Space-Time. I saw it run. I saw it won. I saw the 
colours of the jockey and I remembered them. . . .’ 
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‘Couldn’t you see the name of the jockey on the board?’ 

‘No, that’s the trouble. Sometimes I get a fixed view, like a cinema- 
camera stuck in one place and nothing visible beyond the range of the 
lens. It’s the same with the Strand. . . 

‘But you backed the right colours?’ 

“Yes, I backed the right colours, but it was the wrong Derby. That’s 
the trouble—no clocks, no watches, no calendars. . . ” 

Pritchard had ordered tea. The port experiment had been rather 
overdone. Jeremy Clout could do with a bit of sobering. He was getting 
to the maudlin stage about his second death in the Strand. 


‘AND THAT’S HOW IT Is, Professor,’ said Jeremy Clout, after a fairly 
coherent account of how over and over again he had seen himself knocked 
down and killed. He proceeded to sum up. 

“You understand, Professor? It happens on the left hand side of the 
Strand going east, just by the end of Waterloo Bridge. I always see it 
from the same spot, and there isn’t a clock in my range of vision, other- 
wise I’d know the time to avoid. There’s the newspaper seller on the 
opposite side, by the Lyceum corner, always selling papers to the same 
customers. I’m walking eastwards when suddenly, for what reason I 
don’t know, I step off the kerb, and with blinding clearness I see a 
Number 13 bus charging me, and the driver has a wart on the left side of 
his nose. You see what I mean, sir? It’s as clear as that—the driver has 
a wart on his nose! And that’s all. It isn’t a pleasant end. I hear my 
own screams. I don’t want to die that way. I want to avoid it. If I 
could afford to, I’d give up my job at Somerset House and never go near 
the Strand again. I go by Underground and I take roundabout ways to 
dodge it, but. there are times when I have just got to pass that corner. 
It would be easier if I could find out the time and the day and then,’ 
triumphantly, ‘I just wouldn’t be there. But there’s no watches, no clocks, 
no calendars. .. .’ 

‘No,’ said Professor Pritchard, with the smile of inspiration, ‘but there’s 
the newspaper seller. He must be selling papers with a date on them, 
and these editions come out roughly at a fixed time. Now, I am not 
saying that I take your vision seriously—forgive me, but I am a scientist 
and a scientist needs evidence—but I might suggest an experiment which 
would fix your time and put your mind at rest. It’s this: in your next 
excursion into Space-Time, or the next time you find yourself in your 
Fourth Dimensional Strand, try to buy a paper.’ 

‘That’s an idea, sir,’ said Jeremy Clout excitedly, like a man delivered 
of his burdens. ‘T’ll try it, anyhow! 


‘And now, Professor, I’ve got another favour to ask of you. You’ve 
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been very kind, kinder than anyone I’ve turned to in my trouble. Would 
you help me with Mr Jostling? He’s an admirer of yours, and he let 
me off for the afternoon because I was coming to see you. You maybe 
don’t accept everything I say; I don’t expect you to. But maybe you 
can judge whether or not I’m fairly sane and fit to hold down a job. A 
word from you to Mr Jostling would make life an awful lot easier for 
me.’ 

The adventurous Space-Time commuter had relapsed again into the 
elderly clerk in the Board of Inland Revenue, a pathetic scrag of a man 
with a twitching adam’s apple and tired, tearful eyes; a man worried 
about his job and his pension. 

Pritchard looked at him compassionately. He hesitated a moment 
and looked around for Naismith to get his advice, but the brain specialist 
had gone. So in the magnanimity of his own port wine he took his own 
decision. 

‘All right, Clout, if I can help you I will. In fact, Pll come back with 
you now, and if you'll trust yourself with me along the Strand we might 
walk to Somerset House and maybe, if you show me the spot more 
precisely, I'll have some brighter suggestions.’ 


REGRETTING HIS IMPULSE and telling himself that it was a hang-over 
from his Boy Scout days, Professor Pritchard escorted the jubilant Jeremy 
Clout along the Strand. 

The Celestial Commuter was animatedly planning his next excursion, 
joking about going out into the Fourth Dimension to buy an evening 
paper, and Pritchard was encouraging and humouring him. But, as they 
passed the Savoy, Jeremy Clout’s animation flagged. He was becoming 
tense with the portent of his vision. 

Pritchard grabbed him by the arm to reassure him. At the top of Savoy 
Hill, by the end of Waterloo Bridge, Jeremy Clout stopped. He was 
confident now, in the Professor’s grip. 

‘This is it, Professor. And it’s about this time of the day because the 
shadows on the buildings always look like that. And look, there’s the 
newspaper seller I’ve got to buy the paper from.’ 

He lurched forward under the impulse of the suggestion. The Pro- 
fessor found the arm wrenched from his grip. He clutched wildly. 
Brakes screamed. And so did Jeremy Clout. 


THE BURLY DRIVER scrambled down from his Number 13 bus. “There 
was nothing I could do,’ he said tremulously, as he wiped a smudge of 
grease from the left side of his sweating nose. 


The Golliwog 


A story of the Hotel César 


by JOHN FULLER 


@=-03 HE French are a strange mixture of logic and passion, and there 

$7 is a Gallic thoroughness which is evidenced very clearly in 
France’s revolutionary history, when ultimate aims are pursued 
to their ultimate end. Albeit with a wealth of emotional 
characteristics, typical, in a tiny way, is the story of Louis Caron. 

Louis was a floor waiter in the Hotel César in Paris. A floor waiter is 
one who has graduated from the grill room or the restaurant and acquired 
a little empire of his own. On the first floor Louis had the pick of the 
customers, and the pickings, the tips, were ample to pay the rent for his 
smart four-roomed flat by the Trinité. They were big enough to leave 
plenty to back a horse or a dog and to buy pretty clothes for Georgette, 
Louis’ pretty young wife. 

Georgette often used to come and wait for Louis at the bistro round 
the corner from the César. She was plump, blue-eyed and very fair, and 
would sit demurely at the pavement table, glowing in the lights of the 
busy Café Barrac behind her. They would stop awhile to drink vermouth 
cassis with one or two of the other waiters from the hotel. Waiters for the 
most part just like Louis Caron; thin, dark and pleasantly, youthfully, 
villainous looking, in the best César tradition. 

They rarely talked about their work, these men, but mostly betting and 
football games. Louis was something of an expert where le football was 
concerned after his two years at the London César. Rather inclined to 
the English in dress, too, wearing, when outside, light brown tweeds 
incongruous on a body as spare and Latin as a stiletto. 

Louis and Georgette seemed ideally matched. She obviously adored 
the slick, aggressive Valentino good-looks of her husband, and he basked 
in that placid adoration, was frequently unfaithful but always kind and 
affectionate. Moreover, ten years with the Hotel César company since his 
start as a commis in the courier’s room had made him a gourmet, and 
Georgette was an excellent cook. So it was in the year of the Paris 
Exhibition, the year that Mrs Babcock came to stay at the César in a 
small suite on Louis’ floor. 

Mrs Babcock belonged to hotels as paprika to goulash. Somewhere in 
the past she might have had a home. As she was Mrs Babcock she 
probably had a husband, but she showed no evidence of either. Her 
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indeterminate middle age was further masked with liberal applications 
of henna to sparse hair, styled in the shingle that decorated the covers 
of magazines of the twenties. She appeared to whiten her wizened, elf 
face by ducking, none too carefully, into the powder box. She was thin, 
small, bustless, dressed execrably in violent colours, and drank brandy to 
excess. She moved from hotel to hotel, a Bedouin of the west, bringing 
to each new suite the inevitable sharp smells of sour sweat, stale liquor 
and tobacco. Her sole companion was a eunuch-like bulldog who contri- 
buted his own odours—of dog and the dog food extracted from the tins 
that crammed one of her innumerable trunks. The dog’s name, Buster, 
and a faint middle-west accent betrayed Mrs Babcock’s American 
origin. 

Mrs Babcock, Buster and a litter of scented, soiled clothing quickly 
gave unique character to the gilt and plush of suite two. Louis was 
accustomed to oddities after ten years waiting, but Georgette, though she 
could only enjoy the ripe characters of the César second-hand as it were, 
found the shrivelled lady tippler enthralling. A housewife’s life was dull, 
nothing more exciting than the cheese vendor’s goats in the Rue Lepic for 
her to see, and she would coax Louis to tell her what Mrs Babcock looked 
like when he brought the tray of café complet to her rumpled bed in the 
morning. At the beginning Louis did not mind describing the novel 
details. How Mrs Babcock groaned at the rattle of the tray (a very soft, 
discreet rattle on the César’s first floor), how one morning she was sick on 
the fine linen pillow, and of immobile Buster’s impolite early morning 
noises. 

But Mrs Babcock stayed on and on and gradually Georgette lost 
interest. Then when a Maharajah arrived Mrs Babcock just slipped into 
the background of their daily life. 

When Georgette sat in the yellow and orange glow of the Café Barrac’s 
lights waiting for Louis and his friends to come through the staff entrance 
across the road, adjusting their narrow-brimmed, over-smart trilbies, she 
thought of the Maharajah, of the cassoulet cooking at home and the little 
black gown she coveted in the rue de Rivoli. She never thought of 
Mrs Babcock but Mrs Babcock thought often of Georgette and even more 
often of Louis. 

For Louis was in and out of her rooms all day, and whenever she rang 
for cognac she rang for company too. She questioned Louis about him- 
self, his wife, and his past and his hopes. She lay on the plush chaise 
longue in baggy dresses of appailing shades—lacklustre with drink but 
sparkling with rings. Asking, yet appearing not to hear the replies, 
inquisitive though inattentive. But, fuddled as she was, aware of the 
feline masculinity that overlapped the commonplace, good-looking young 
man in tail coat and starched shirt. 
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Then early one evening when Louis returned to duty in the waiters’ 
pantry, Jacques, his commis, as he slipped off his café jacket, reported that 
Mrs Babcock had been taken suddenly ill. The boy’s fair hair was tousled 
and his apple cheeks rosier than ever with scurrying after the manager 
and M Bartlemy, the hotel doctor, and with the excitement of having 
helped Marie, the chambermaid, to lift the heap of vivid clothing that 
was Mrs Babcock from the floor of her sitting-room. 

‘We thought she was dead,’ babbled Jacques, substituting a green scarf 
for his white tie, ‘she was so stiff and yellow-looking, but Dr Bartlemy 
says she will be all right and you’re to go and see him, chef. No more 
large cognacs for Madame, I think.’ His innocent blue eyes suddenly 
filled with Parisian knowledge. ‘She’ll only have you to console her now, 
chef. And he scuttled giggling down the back stairs before Louis’ patent 
shoe could reach him. Louis, before the mirror, put two fingers 
between his butterfly collar and olive adam’s apple and uptilted his 
well shaved jaw complacently. The admiration of women clients was 
not novel and even from faintly repulsive Mrs Babcock was not 
unacceptable. 

Settling his smooth, black coat about his shoulders in a shrug of vanity 
habitual with the waiter who thinks himself unseen, he set off along the 
heavily carpeted lanes of the first floor to M Bartlemy’s office. 

‘Ah, Louis!’ welcomed the rotund little doctor as the waiter entered 
after a knock. ‘Here is the diet sheet for our patient in suite two. She 
is ill, very ill, but she will get better. However, we must look after her, 
my boy. We must see the rules here are strictly observed, particularly 
no alcohol. You will have to be firm and I will have to be firm. but we 
know how to be firm with the ladies—don’t we.’ Louis murmured an 
appreciative accompaniment to the fat chuckles of the physician. ‘Please 
translate the sheet to her; it is in French, I don’t write English.’ Louis 
bowed slightly, accepting unconcernedly whatever role the functions of 
floor waiter should cause him to undertake. 

He returned with the sheet to his pantry and read through it. No fats, 
nothing fried, no alcohol. Pas d’alcohol written very large and heavily 
underlined. He sighed a little and went to deliver the news to the patient. 
He knocked at the door and hearing no response went in. The sitting- 
room was empty but through the open door he saw Mrs Babcock 
lying still in the enormous bed. He went through and stood beside 
her. 

‘How are you, Madame?’ he inquired, but Madame, make-upless, 
yellow, remained with closed eyes, silent. He stood for a moment 
detachedly but interestedly noting the symptoms of illness. She did not 
really seem any different. Rather better, if anything, without the untidy 
splodges of face powder making a mask of her face. There were fine 
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wrinkles around the eyes and at the lips. Her hair was damp at the 
brow and temples. She looked frail and middle-aged and yet somehow 
there was something newly young about her. She must have been quite 
beautiful when she was young, he thought; her nose and brow were well 
cut like his waiter’s suit and had a clean rakish elegance, he noticed, now 
that she was unpainted. He was about to go when the parchment lids 
unpeeled over the eyes. 

‘I am sick, Louis dear, I am sick.’ Her eyes closed again with trap- 
like suddenness, but she continued to speak. ‘Bring me brandy, dear 
boy.’ ‘ 

‘That’s what I’ve come to tell you, Madame,’ said Louis soothingly. 
‘Dr Bartlemy has forbidden any cognac until you are better. Here, may I 
read your diet sheet?’ 

‘Oh, hell!’ said Mrs Babcock inelegantly, the shock of this news 
arousing her from her lethargy. ‘How can I get better without a drink?’ 

“You won’t get better with one, Madame,’ said Louis authoritatively, 
and he started to read the doctor’s commands despite Mrs Babcock’s 
movement of protest. 

‘Oh dear,’ she groaned, ‘but I suppose if you say so...” 

‘We must start at once, Madame,’ said Louis, and going to his pantry 
began to give orders to the kitchen through the house telephone that hung 
by the service shaft. 

Soon the little service car began to rattle in the shaft as toast Melba 
bedded in a table napkin, a silver timbale containing compéte de fruits 
and a truite au bleu were roped up by unseen hands below. Louis com- 
pleted the tray, which in its tempting tidiness reminded him of the meals 
of berries, leaves and flowers he had prepared as a young boy for the 
elaborate tea parties of his sisters’ dolls. 

Within a day or two Mrs Babcock was even eating an unaccustomed 
breakfast. The mixture of authority between them meant that Louis 
could compel her to eat a coddled egg, and she could make him sit at the 
side of her bed while she did so. She dribbled yolk on to the expensive 
lace of her nightgown, and chattered with the shrill animation of one stil] 
slightly drunk. For though Mrs Babcock had been denied her spirit 
ration she still conversed rather incoherently. She patted the slim, black 
trousered leg while gripping the egg spoon in a wrinkled hand, as she 
launched into further descriptions of episodes in her life. 

She had told him all about her girlhood, the games she liked to play, 
the dances and the prize-givings, but nothing at all about Mr Babcock 
or any other men. Louis was quite incurious. For a fifty franc tip each 
morning he was perfectly willing to cock a sympathetic ear in Madame’s 
direction. Lately, surprisingly, he had found these sessions in suite two 
not unpleasant. He knew Madame now. Knew how she used to look, 
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how she used to dress and sometimes, like a brief reflection in a pool, he 
saw the girl in a swift stencil of rakish profile. 

When Mrs Babcock had breakfasted it was Buster’s turn. Louis’ 
duty was to remove the pinkish mass from one of the store of tins to 
replenish the aged dog, whose obese stolidity was then shaken by gusts 
of wind, like a jelly in the hand of a palsied waiter. Mrs Babcock 
bestowed no affection on Buster; he seemed a habit, like brandy. 

During the fortnight’s illness and abstinence the woman and the waiter 
learned to know each other. She was a little afraid of him in his 
professional capacity, in the way that most middle-class women fear the 
personnel of a luxury hotel, and quite frightened, longingly frightened, 
of him asa man. To Louis she was an excellent source of revenue, but 
now she became interesting. 

‘Before I met Mr Babcock . . .” she would say, and Louis gathered 
that that meant a time when she was very young indeed. He visualized 
her, confusing her white school graduation dress with what he had often 
seen himself: the white dress of a girl’s confirmation, virginal in some 
ecclesiastical, hardly real setting. A porcelain doll viewed through plate 
glass windows, beyond his pocket, beyond his dreams. 

Mrs Babcock became well enough to get up and disobey doctor’s 
orders. If Louis would not bring brandy then Madame would go outside 
for it. So Louis brought brandy and Mrs Babcock lapsed once more into 
tipsiness. Still Louis came to chat with the drinks and the meals. He 
began to leave his other guests to Jacques to linger with her. Some- 
times when she got very drunk and flopped over like a grotesque doll. 
he would dispassionately undress her and put her to bed. He began, 
indeed, to feel an affection for her like a small boy’s fondness for a 
golliwog. ; 

Perhaps it was just as well that Mrs Babcock took to the bottle again, 
for she became fuddled enough not to crave Louis asa man. She retained, 
however, a maudlin love for him. She would croon and babble foolishly 
to him as he steadied her stumbling passage to the dining table, stroke his 
hand as he served her portion of the sole poché and giggle at the austerity 
of his black eyes when she exclaimed, ‘ Louis, dear boy, I do adore 
you.’ 

She now said this daily and the question of her departure was never 
mentioned. Months went by and Mrs Babcock and Buster were firmly 
wedged into the hotel and Louis’ routine. Georgette met him in the 
evenings, he gossiped with his friends about the stadium and the games all 
as before, but there was a new corner in him for Mrs Babcock. Even 
Mrs Babcock did not know that Louis, beneath his professional air of 
detachment, had grown fond of her. No one but Louis, and he but 
imperfectly, knew that she was his golliwog. 
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This feeling for Mrs Babcock in Louis, and her blend of mother love 
and lust for him, created a stable atmosphere of understanding between 
them despite the absence of any declaration from either. The rather 
Curious emotion each roused in the other found expression only in an 
arrangement of a tray by the waiter and the alcoholic, claw-like caresses 
of the guest. Both were satisfied with the cosiness of the brief sessions 
they had created between themselves in the foetid atmosphere of suite 
two. 

So had their relationship ripened during the months of Mrs Babcock’s 
sojourn, until one day she was struck down again into a crumpled heap of 
scarlet dressing gown on the thick pile of her bedroom carpet. This time 
it was Louis who found her. It was again early evening and he was just 
back from the pin-table machine in the café opposite. As he came in with 
the tea-tray, as was his custom at six o’clock, he was not alarmed at the 
by no means unfamiliar sight of Madame forlornly folded by the ward- 
robe’s foot. Buster lying imperturbably by the empty fireplace mumbled 
his jaws and subsided again in sleep on seeing who it was disturbing the 
quiet. 

Louis, making a little clicking sound of disapproval in his throat, 
gathered up the frail form in the red bundle of dressing gown and laid her 
on the bed. He noticed then that she was dead. He knew it at once, there 
was no breath, no life, no humanity in the figure that had acquired a new 
dignity in death. The eyes were closed, the face calm, detachedly elegant 
and resignedly cold in death. This was at first strange to him and rather 
frightening. The bulldog’s familiar wheezing in the room gave him 
courage to lay the hands tidily and drape the incongruously ruddy folds of 
the gown. He was confused, alarmed and felt very alone in death’s 
presence, for he had never seen it before. But his years of training at the 
César directed him and, a grave automaton, he turned from the room and 
reported the matter austerely on the house telephone to the manager. 
He then returned to his little pantry alone. 

Later that evening Georgette sat sipping a vermouth cassis in the glare 
of the Café Barrac. Her round little face was as placid as usual, but she 
was wondering vaguely what had happened to Louis and the boys, for they 
were late—more than half an hour late. She had been thinking of the 
days before she was married. How she hated those times when she helped 
her mother in the grocer’s shop, and she was tired of only her own 
thoughts to keep her company. She brightened as she saw Jules and 
Charles hurrying across the road from the César’s staff door: they finished 
at the same time as Louis and he shouldn’t be long now. They reached 
Georgette’s table and stood, in their long, tight-fitting coats, awkwardly. 
Jules spoke. 

‘Louis is not quite well, Georgette. He is not himself. We think... 

fe) 
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The manager says would you perhaps come across for a minute. He is 
well enough to come home.’ 

‘Oh dear,’ Georgette exclaimed in a blonde fluster. ‘Oh dear, what is 
wrong?’ as she reached for her bag and stood up. 

They crossed to the César. “Someone has died on his floor,’ answered 
Jules. ‘It has quite upset him. He’ll be all right.’ 

They led the girl through the hotel’s dim back door and up the narrow 
iron staircase to the floor waiter’s pantry. Dr Bartlemy was sitting there 
smoking a cigar and reading an illustrated magazine. He got up grunting 
fatly. 

‘Ah, Madame! I’m glad you are here. Very distressing. A guest dies. 
The boy finds her. It is upsetting. If you see him and take him home it 
will be well.’ 

Georgette, bewildered, followed the bald head of the chubby doctor 
along the corridor to the door of suite two. 

‘Go in, my dear,’ said Dr Bartlemy softly. ‘Bring him away.’ 

Georgette pushed open the door of the suite. The inner door to the 
bedroom was open. She could see a woman’s slender form beneath the 
rich gold quilt. Rapidly her eyes observed a marble brow and finely 
chiselled nose. Mrs Babcock was serene in death. At the same time 
Georgette saw the huddled form of her husband kneeling at the body’s 
side. He was clasping the corpse’s hand between his own. His smooth 
dark head bowed over it. His face was invisible from the door, but his 
words, for he was speaking softly, incoherently to the unresponsive hand, 
drifted back, and Georgette, stunned and frozen where she stood, heard, 
in the disjointed whisperings, surprising tender words. She did not 
understand anything about the scene. Her blue eyes hardened 
quickly. She turned, looked at the rosy little doctor venomously, and 
said: 

‘I do not want to bring him home. Let him stay with his mistress.’ 

Georgette left the hotel and went back to her mother’s home above the 
shop. She could not reconcile poor Mrs Babcock, almost beautiful in 
death, with the Mrs Babcock about whom she had laughed. She hated 
the memory of that body and the memory of the collapsed form of Louis 
in his waiter’s suit: Louis who had deceived her so effectively and could 
not be bothered to seek her out now. She hated life in the dingy rooms 
over the grocer’s shop, and very soon went away to live with a traveller 
in fancy leather goods from Lyons. 

Louis has left the Hotel César. He lives alone on a property at Corinth, 
Wisconsin, which he enjoys as the sole beneficiary under Mrs Babcock’s 
will. He has recently appeared in a feature syndicated to provincial 
American newspapers called ‘Seeing is Believing’ as the owner of a unique 
collection of dolls. 
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=~ UT you wouldn’t remember the last war,’ said Bob. “You was 


too young.’ 
2 ‘Depends what you call too young,’ replied the young man 
7 in the dark glasses. ‘I was three when it started and seven 





when it finished.’ 

‘That’s what I mean—too young to remember anything about it.’ 

We were lying amongst the rocks, high above the sea. Below us the 
silver beach gleamed in the sun. We had been shooting all the morning, 
with quite a little gallery of holiday-makers who had heard that a film 
was being made somewhere along the coast and had succeeded in tracking 
us down to our location. 

For the eleventh time the property-master had lifted Sally into Michael’s 
arms; for the eleventh time Michael had exchanged his natural smile for 
an expression of hopeless grief as he struggled through the lagoon, past 
the camera, with his dead sweetheart in his arms. 

But every time something went wrong. First Mike stumbled in an 
unexpected hollow at the bottom of the lagoon and nearly dropped his 
precious burden. Then a puff of wind caught one of Sally’s curls and blew 
it across his face just as he came into close-up and when his expression 
of grief was supposed to be most intense. He tried to blow the curl away, 
but without success, and finally burst out laughing. Then a small cloud 
drifted over the sun at the crucial moment and the cameraman, swift to 
perceive a change in the value of the light, shouted ‘Cut!’ Then the 
operator failed to hold the two figures in the middle of the frame as they 
passed the camera, and then the film ran out in the middle of a take and 
we had to re-load. And so on, until finally a high mist began to mask the 
full strength of the sun and the whole unit sat down to wait until it 
cleared. 

I found a flat ledge just below the top of the rocks facing the sea, and 
was just settling down to write a letter to my little girl when I was joined 
by a young couple whom I had noticed the morning before watching us 
at our work. It was impossible not to notice them, because the girl had 
a lovely figure and wore a blue linen skirt with cross-over braces and a 
pink spotted blouse with short sleeves, and because the young man wore 
dark glasses; and what struck me the moment I saw them was the fact 
that, instead of him helping her over the rocks, it was she who was helping 
him. In fact she watched every step he took, like a mother with a child, 
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and when they finally came down on to the ledge where I was sitting 
it was she who asked whether I minded them joining me. 

Of course they asked me about the film, who was in it, and when it 
would be shown, and did I like filming, and how boring it must be hanging 
about waiting for the sun, and how they’d never realized what a com- 
plicated business it all was. It was the girl who did most of the talking, 
and when the young man did speak I remember now that his voice 
sounded flat and weary, as if he had recently been very ill. 

I did my best to answer their questions simply and sensibly, but film- 
making is at the best a process of organized confusion awfully difficult to 
give a rational interpretation of, and it was a great relief when Charlie, 
the make-up man, and Bob, the chief electrician, joined us on the ledge 
and brought the conversation down to earth—the weather, and how to get 
brown without blistering, how much healthier it is working out of doors 
than indoors, and how much more sensible to wear shorts than long 
trousers, and so on. 

The sea was perfectly smooth except for some small sinewy waves 
crawling up over the sands. Overhead a few gulls wheeled, and the cries 
of paddling children reached us as if from another world, while we 
just sat there quietly enjoying it all. Until suddenly Bob said what I 
had been dreading he would say ever since we mentioned wearing shorts. 

‘Did I ever tell you,’ he said, ‘how our Battalion lost their trousers?’ 
And I said, ‘No.’ As a matter of fact I had heard the story at least a 
dozen times, but somehow instead of saying ‘Yes,’ I said ‘No,’ and Bob 
launched out into the saga once again—how their Colonel had been 
killed in the summer of 1917, and how a new Colonel had been sent out to 
fake Over... 

*. .. a chap named Tomlinson. He’d done all his service in India 
and was full of new ideas about how trench warfare should be carried 
on, and one of his ideas was that we should all be more comfortable if we 
was in shorts instead of slacks and puttees. So he gives the order for each 
man to cut his trousers off above the knees and pin together the two pieces 
we'd cut off, and put our name and number on them and then have all 
these trouser-legs collected and put in store till it started to get colder, 
when they was all to be sewed on again. So this order was carried out 
and these trouser-legs was collected and tied up in bundles and labelled 
ready to be sent back to the rear, and there was us going round as proud 
as peacocks showing off our brawny knees, and wondering why nobody 
had ever had this idea before. And everything would have been all right 
if Jerry hadn’t attacked us the next night and drove us back. And in 
the excitement these ruddy trouser-legs got left behind in one of the 
dugouts what he captured and we never set eyes on ’em again. And 
we had to go on wearing these shorts till we was issued out with some 
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new slacks. And then a long argument starts as to who’s going to pay 
for ’em, and in the end it’s decided that old Tommy’s got to pay for ’em 
—six hundred pairs of trousers, mind you! So they starts chasing him 
up for this money.’ 

Bob paused, waiting for the obvious query, and as neither Charlie nor 
I felt like falling into the trap, it was left to the girl in the blue skirt to 
fall into it. ‘And did he ever pay for them?’ she asked. ‘No,’ replied 
Bob, ‘he never did. I met him about fifteen years after the war—bumped 
into him at the studios. He’d got a job as Military Adviser on one of the 
Indian epics. So I reminded him about these trousers, and he laughed. 
He said the War Office was still trying to collect the money off him. 
They’d been corresponding about it ever since the end of the war. He 
said, “I must have had a couple of hundred letters from them’”—but his 
argument was he’d only pay up if the War Office gave him back the 
trouser-legs that had got lost. “That’s as far as we’ve got,” he said, “ but 
they won’t get a penny out of me.” He was tickled to death over it. He 
died about three years afterwards. I saw about it in the Telegraph. 1 
often wonder if the War Office ever collected that dough.” 

The young man in the dark glasses laughed. “That’s a good one,’ he 
said. 

‘It’s the truth, on my honour it is,’ said Bob. ‘My God, don’t 
the time fly! That’s nearly thirty years ago!’ And it was then that 
he added, ‘But you wouldn’t remember the last war. You was too 
young.’ 

‘As a matter of fact,’ replied the young man in the dark glasses, ‘two 
of my most vivid memories, two things I shall never forget, happened 
during the last war. I’ve had a pretty lively time in this one,’ he said, 
‘but when I look back over my life I can’t say I remember anything more 
clearly than the fight between John Stott and Peter Abs, and the time 
Dick Spence shot himself.’ 

He paused, and the girl reached out and touched his hand. We were 
sitting very still, and a gull sailed lazily down within two feet of our heads, 
but the young man appeared not to have noticed os 

‘T should like to hear those stories,’ I said, trying not to appear too 
eager. ‘So should I,’ said Charlie, pulling a cigarette case from his 
pocket and handing it round. The young man took a cigarette and the 
girl lit it for him. Then he shifted his position a bit, and after a few 
puffs at the cigarette started to speak. 


“7 WAS SOME TIME during the autumn of 1917,’ he said. ‘I know that 
because I’d been going to school for exactly a year, so I must have been 
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just six. A girl named Trottie Chapman had taken me for the first year 
because my brother didn’t want to be bothered with me. He was nearly 
twelve, and a small brother always tagging along after him would have 
cramped his style. So Trottie Chapman, a girl with big legs and very 
strong spectacles, used to collect me every morning and deliver me at 
the gates of the Junior School, take me home to dinner, deliver me back 
at school in the afternoon, and then take me home to tea at the end of 
the school day, and my mother used to give her tuppence a week for it. 
Until the beginning of my second year, when it was considered I was big 
enough to look after myself. 

‘Some little while before this a Belgian refugee named Peter Abs had 
started school. He was about the same age as my brother, but not nearly 
so tall and much thicker-set. He had wide shoulders and a powerful chest 
and always wore a thick grey jersey with a roll neck which made him look 
bigger than he really was. And I remember, his hair was cut shorter than 
I’d ever seen hair cut before. My mother called it “a regular crop,” and 
some of the boys used to jeer at him about it, but he didn’t seem to mind. 
He could only speak about a dozen words of English and he never smiled, 
and everybody hated him. I don’t know why. I remember Mr Cape, the 
headmaster, telling the whole school that Peter Abs was our guest and 
that we had to do all we could to make his stay with us a happy one. 
But it didn’t make any difference. 

‘My brother and I used to sleep together in the back bedroom. I 
used to go to bed at seven and he used to come up at nine or half-past, 
because he was older. He used to bring a candle up with him. I used to 
pretend to be asleep while he opened the big tin box where he kept all 
his private treasures. He had a library of nearly twenty books, and he’d 
stuck a little round label on the back of each with a number on it, and 
he’d made a catalogue in a penny note-book. It was divided up into 
different sections, one for Scientific, one for Adventure, one for Sport, one 
for School Stories and so on. He told me this was called “classifying” 
them. 

‘One night he spoke to me. I don’t know how he knew I was awake. 
1 hadn’t moved, and he didn’t look at me. He said it while he was 
washing his feet in the basin, just as if he was talking to himself. He 
said, ““There’s going to be a fight tomorrow.” I said, “Between who?” 
And he said, “Between Absie and John Stott. In the Rough.” The Rough 
was a patch of wild plantation next to the school playground, a lot of 
briar and hawthorn and blackberry bushes. 

‘John Stott was a nurse child. He lived with two maiden ladies named 
Morton at number six Hawker Street. Some people took nurse children 
simply to get the few shillings a week paid by the Society, and the funny 
thing was these people nearly always got nice quiet children. But the 
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Miss Mortons, who only took a nurse child because they wanted some- 
thing to love, got a real tartar. Throwing stones, climbing trees, putting 
chalk into the ink-wells and sand into the bucket of coke that stood beside 
the Tortoise stove in the big classroom, shooting his catapult at the cows 
in Dalton’s meadow—John Stott was up to everything. One winter’s day 
he threw half a dozen snowballs into Mrs Sibley’s open bedroom window 
and they landed on the double bed and melted there, and there was a 
terrible row about it; and another time he put a kitten down the school 
lavatory and pulled the plug, and Mr Cape, the headmaster, gave him ten 
on each hand for it and kept him in for a week.’ 

‘What happened to it?’ said Bob. “Did it go down?’ 

‘No. Just got wet . . . and frightened, of course.’ 

‘Little devil!’ said Bob. 

‘Yes, I suppose he was,’ said the young man, “but you couldn’t help 
liking him!’ 

He paused, shifted his position slightly, then went on. 

‘And fighting! Whenever there was a fight this kid was sure to be 
in it. He was quite fearless and he seemed to know by instinct that the 
best form of defence was attack. He would go sailing into boys far 
bigger than himself, with head down and fists flying. He was about the 
same age as Peter Abs and almost as tall, but not nearly so heavily made. 
He had dark curly hair which the Miss Mortons were very proud of, and 
which they used to brush morning and evening. He wore a celluloid 
collar with a turnover stud and a crocheted tie, and his knees were 
covered with scars. He was very popular, in fact he was the hero of 
the school, chiefly I suppose because he had never been known to hit 
anyone smaller than himself but was always ready to take on anybody 
bigger. 

‘The fight was fixed for half-past one. We used to finish morning 
school at half-past twelve, go home to dinner and get back at two. I 
remember I ran the whole way home and the whole way back, I was so 
excited. But even so the whole school had arrived by the time I got 
there—about eighty or a hundred boys. They were mostly grouped round 
John Stott, though one or two were badgering Peter Abs, trying to make 
him speak Belgian to them. Occasionally he would oblige with a few 
words in his own tongue, perhaps they were swear words, I don’t 
know, but the few boys near him would all yell with delight. “Yah, 
don’t it sound funny! ... Go on, Absie, say some more!” Then 
they would shout across to the bigger group. “He’s speaking Belgium 
to us!” 

‘At last they started fighting. There were some old pieces of wood in 
the Rough—broken gateposts and bits of fencing that had rotted off and 
had been left lying about amongst the bushes when the new iron fence 
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was put up. Four of these had been stuck into the ground to serve as the 
ring. I don’t know who gave the signal but the crowd suddenly parted and 
John Stott rushed at Peter Abs and started hitting him in the face. 

‘The Belgian boy didn’t seem to know very much about fighting. He 
defended himself very feebly and very seldom landed a blow except by 
accident. There were yells of “Go it, Stottie!” and “Slog him, Stottie!” 
and John Stott hit out with all his force. Soon Peter’s nose began to 
bleed. It poured down over his grey jersey and made a big dark patch, 
and before long he was blowing blood out all round him. 

‘T don’t know how long they went on, but John Stott soon began to tire. 
He had no idea of economizing his strength and there were no rounds. 
They just stood and hit each other, mostly in the face, and Peter Abs was 
soon in a terrible mess, what with his nose bleeding and a cut on his lip 
and another one over his eye. But he didn’t give an inch of ground and 
he made no sign of wanting to give in. Perhaps he simply didn’t know 
the English for it. 

‘They went on fighting until John Stott could hardly lift his arms except 
to push them rather feebly into his opponent’s chest or else to go into a 
sort of grapple with him, but Peter Abs, with his extra weight, easily threw 
him off. 

‘At last he stood in front of Peter, about two feet away from him, with 
his hands hanging limply at his sides, absolutely whacked, and Peter 
wiped the blood from his face, lifted his right arm, and hit him in the 
mouth and down he went. First on all fours, where he hung for a second 
or two, then flat on his face. 

‘But he wasn’t quite finished because he pulled himself up on to his 
hands and knees and then managed to struggle to his feet. They were 
standing close to one of the corners of the ring and the whole school was 
yelling like mad. 

‘John Stott was in a terrible mess. His dark hair was hanging down 
over his eyes and his celluloid collar was pushed halfway round his neck, 
and his face and shirt and hands were smothered in blood. 

‘I was too young to realize what had happened. This lad, who had 
never before been beaten, had been fought to a standstill by a kid from a 
foreign country, a Belgian refugee. His record of invincibility had 
been broken by a boy who could only speak about a dozen words 
of English. And since John Stott could easily beat any other boy in 
the school, it followed that every boy who stood watching the fight 
somehow shared the defeat. That is the only way I can explain what 
followed. 

‘For I think it was a sort of collective impulse which prompted John 
Stott to do what he did and I think it was only with a sort of collective 
strength that he managed to do it.’ 
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“What did he do?’ I asked. 

‘He suddenly pulled up the old gatepost which had been pushed in 
to mark one of the corners of the ring, lifted it like a chopper, staggered 
a few steps towards Peter Abs, and hit him twice over the head with it. 
Peter obviously thought the fight was over, for he had already turned 
away when the first blow landed square on the top of his head, and as 
the gatepost didn’t slip off and as Peter didn’t collapse John Stott didn’t 
have to lift it very far to deliver the second. But he lifted it far enough 
and it came down with a terrible crack, and Peter Abs groaned and fell 
down and didn’t get up. 

‘I don’t remember what happened after that, but I know Peter Abs 
never came back to school. There was a big row about it and two men 
came down from London to see the Headmaster and John Stott was caned 
in front of the whole school, and the Headmaster talked to us for nearly 
an hour about learning to be good losers and about playing the game. I 
remember he told us that we had let our country down and that he was 
ashamed of us.’ 

The young man stopped, and for a few moments we were all quiet. It 
was Bob who broke the silence with a typically trite remark. ‘Reminds 
me of my schooldays,’ he said. ‘I used to get tanned about twice a week 
for fighting.’ . 

But no one seemed to care very much about Bob’s childhood, and as 
the mist was now starting to clear there was a sudden panic, everybody 
shouting for us to get back on to the sands as quickly as we could. But 
before I began to climb down I managed to say, ‘I can’t wait to hear 
about the boy who shot himself.... Don’t go, I’m not in the scene after 
this one.’ 

We got the shot of Michael carrying Sally in his arms on the fifteenth 
take, and then they started lining-up on a big close-up of the kiss, which 
comes in the finished picture about four shots in front of the one we’d just 
got, but which couldn’t be done before because the sun was not at the right 
angle. This left me free for the rest of the day, so back I clambered on to 
the ledge. 


WHEN I ARRIVED, panting a bit after the climb, they were having tea, and 
invited me to join them. While I had been away they had thought up a 
lot more questions about the film industry. What’s the idea of a stand-in? 
How many feet of film do you use ina day? Had I known Leslie Howard 
and did I know James Mason, and was he as nice as he looked, and so on. 
But at last the conversation flagged, and when we had finished tea, and 
the thermos and the cups had all been stowed away in the haversack, 
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and the paper bags screwed up and pushed into a crevice in the rocks, I 
asked the young man to tell me his second story. 

‘Sure you’re not just being polite?’ he said, laughing. 

‘No, honestly,’ I said, ‘do carry on.’ 

‘The boy’s name was Dick Spence. He was the same age as my 
brother—twelve. There were two Spence boys—Dick and Frank. Frank 
was about twenty-four and in the army. I think he’d been all through 
the war. 

‘One night he came home on leave unexpectedly. He’d come straight 
from the trenches and was still plastered with French mud. He had a 
German steel helmet slung with his equipment, and in his pocket a 
German automatic pistol with twenty or thirty cartridges which he’d 
picked up on No Man’s Land. He had a wonderful leave, hid the pistol 
in the back of the jam cupboard under the stairs, and went back to 
France. 

‘Two or three days after he’d gone back, Dick asked my brother and a 
couple of other boys to meet him in the lavatory at playtime because he’d 
got something he wanted to show them. When they were all crowded 
into the tiny cubicle and the door bolted, Dick produced the pistol and 
a handful of cartridges and handed them round. “My brother gave them 
to me,” he said. “He took them off a German officer what he’d just killed. 
He showed me how to shoot with it. I’m going to try it out this afternoon 
—on the Green.” 

‘Every Tuesday afternoon fifteen or twenty of the bigger boys used to 
go to the County School about two miles away, where there was a wood- 
work centre. They were let off from morning school half an hour earlier 
than everybody else to give them plenty of time to get home and have their 
dinners and be at the woodwork class in plenty of time. And it was this 
spare half hour which Dick Spence proposed to spend shooting at bottles 
and old tins amongst the oak trees at the far end of the Green. 

‘They got on to the Green through a gap in one of the hedges so as 
not to be seen, collected three or four old ginger beer bottles and a few 
tins, stuck one of the bottles up against a tree, made a mark on the ground 
about ten yards away, and proceeded to load the pistol. 

‘It was agreed that as the pistol belonged to Dick he should have first 
shot. So all the others stood clear and Dick stood with his toe to the 
mark, holding the pistol down beside his right leg before raising it to 
take aim. Suddenly there was a bang and a flash and Dick Spence fell 
down on the grass clutching his leg. 

‘The bullet had entered just below the knee, ploughed its way right 
down the outside of the leg just under the skin, and was sticking out in 
a blue lump about two inches above the ankle. You could see the dark 
track that it had cut just under the surface. They were all very frightened 
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and of course no one knew quite what to do next. If they went to a 
doctor the whole thing would come out and there’d be a hell of a row 
about it. They knew that boys of their age were not allowed to use fire- 
arms, and Dick Spence confessed that his brother hadn’t really given it 
to him at all. 

‘But although the leg was pretty painful, he could still walk, and 
apart from the bullet sticking out just above his ankle the damage didn’t 
appear to be very serious, and in the end it was Dick himself who hit on 
the solution. 

‘“Perhaps I could cut it out with a chisel,” he said. 

‘This came as a great relief to the other three, and they pulled Dick’s 
stocking up over the wound, wiped the blood from his knee and started off 
for the County School. Dick was badly shaken, but the other three helped 
him to hobble along, and as they caught a tram just outside the Green, 
they were in plenty of time for the class, and no one seemed to notice 
that he was limping or that his right stocking was pulled up over his knee 
or that his face was very white. 

‘As soon as Mr Felton had started them off with their work, Dick 
walked casually over to the First Aid box which was screwed to the wall 
between two of the windows and took out a bottle of iodine. Then he 
took an inch chisel from the tool rack. 

‘<Shall I come with you?” my brother asked. 

‘“No, he might notice if we was both out,” said Dick. 

‘Watching till Mr Felton’s back was turned, he slipped out into the 
little wash-room at the end of the workshop. My brother and the other 
two boys were in an agony of suspense. They watched the hands of the 
clock gradually reach a quarter past two. Then twenty past. But still 
Dick did not come back. Then they held a hurried council of war under 
cover of sharpening a plane-iron, and it was agreed that my brother should 
go and investigate. The washroom had six basins along one wall, two 
rows of coat-hangers along the other, and two lavatories at the end. When 
he got there the room itself was empty. But one of the lavatory doors was 
shut. He tried it. It was locked. He rattled the handle. “Are you all 
right, Dick?” he whispered, but there was no reply. Then he saw a small 
river of blood crawling out from under the door along the scrubbed 
boards. 

‘In panic he returned to the workshop and went into a hasty conference 
with the other two boys. Obviously the game was now up and there was 
nothing for it but to tell Mr Felton. Almost before they had finished 
telling him, Mr Felton picked up a brace and a two-inch bit, walked 
unhurriedly into the washroom, bored a hole in the lavatory door, put 
two fingers in and slipped back the bolt. 

‘When the door was opened, there was Dick Spence lying unconscious 
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across the seat. A boot and a grey stocking were lying on the floor with 
the chisel beside them, and beside the chisel lay the bullet. And Dick 
was clutching the empty iodine bottle in his right hand. He had got the 
bullet out and then poured iodine into the wound just below his right 
knee, apparently in the hope that it would run down and disinfect the 
whole thing at one go. Then he had fainted.’ 

The young man stopped for a moment, then went on. 

‘They took him straight to the Cottage Hospital He was there 
about five weeks. When he came out he used to take down his stocking 
and show the two scars as if he were showing off a rare foreign stamp 
or a prize conker.’ 

‘And say, “These wounds I got on Crispin’s Day,” ’ I murmured, for 
want of something better to say. 

*“Had,” surely?’ said the girl. 

‘Of course, “had,” ’ I replied. ‘Sorry!’ 

“He was only twelve.’ 

‘I’ve had quite a lively time in this war,’ continued the young man. ‘Yet 
when I think of the gallantry and stupidity, the brutality and misery of it, 
it’s not this war I think about at all, but the last. Funny, isn’t it!’ 


TWO OR THREE DAYS afterwards I ran into the girl buying the morning 
papers at the bookstall in the station. I asked her what she had done 
with her friend, and she said he was still in bed. ‘He’s not feeling so hot 
this morning,’ she said. ‘You knew he was blind, didn’t you? He hasn’t 
long been out of hospital. That’s my first job every morning—reading 
the papers to him. He loved talking to you the other day. That’s my 
biggest difficulty, getting him to come out of himself.’ 

‘How was he .. . ?’ I asked. 

‘His ship was torpedoed. He was quite near the explosion. He was in 
the water sixteen hours before they picked him up.’ 


THAT MORNING when we got to the location, it was misty again, so we 
sat about reading and sleeping and writing our letters. But just before 
lunch the sky cleared and the sun shone out in its full glory. Then I 
thought I had never known it blaze so bright or so warm. It seemed to 
reach the very heart and marrow, and the budding wave-tops fairly 
glittered in it. As I sat looking at the lovely scene, I said the first prayer 
I have said for many a long day. I thanked God for the gift of sight and 
I shuddered when I tried to imagine what it would feel like to be forever 
without it. 
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Sailing 
by RICHARD HUGHES 


HE best blood-sports are those where the only life in jeopardy 
is the sportsman’s. Rock-climbing is one of these—but perhaps 
too lethal an example, since real addicts do not commonly live 
beyond middle-age. Single-handed cruising is another. 

There is, of course, nothing foolhardy about such sports: 
that would be uninteresting except to boys. Rather it is a match between 
measured skill and measured danger. If at times the achievement seems 
foolhardy, that is because the adept can bank on a skill beyond common 
understanding and almost beyond belief. For skill of the first order does 
not come only from practice and study: it is inborn. Physical genius is 
as wide of average ability as mental genius is; and indeed if the hand 
on the paint-brush or the piano-keys can be inspired, why not the hand 
on the tiller? If Voss (who also sailed round the world in a dug-out 
canoe) could survive in a tiny pleasure-yacht through the heart of a great 
cyclone the mere fringe of which wrecked Yokohama: if Fred Rebell, 
with no previous experience of boat-sailing, could take an 18 ft. boat 
alone the 9,000 miles from Sydney to Los Angeles: if Uffa Fox could sail 
a racing canoe (a craft you or I would capsize in a swimming-bath) from 
Cowes to Brittany—well, Yehudi Menuhin can do some astounding 
things with his hands too, and so could Cézanne. 

Slocum was the father of the sport, and it was born in a New England 
apple-orchard. Slocum was an elderly Yankee sea-captain without a 
ship when, towards the turn of the last century, an acquaintance offered 
him a new command. The offer was a wry joke; for the little Spray was 
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hauled up rotting among the trees, riper than the windfalls round her. 
But Slocum had accepted the command and refused to see any joke in 
it—thereby turning it on the joker. 

He rebuilt Spray from stem to stern with his own hands, launched her, 
embarked alone, and set her on an easterly course. The Banks fishermen 
were left behind. Encouraged by a vision (visions are not uncommon 
among single-handed seamen), he made Gibraltar. There he was warned 
not to enter the Mediterranean because of Barbary pirates—still active 
even then, in a diminished way. So Slocum turned about, and sailed for 
the Straits of Magellan. Here, too, his dangers came in part from Man: 
the wild Fuegians. But Slocum sprinkled his deck with carpet-tacks, and 
so slept easy, having made each barefoot savage his own burglar-alarm. 
After appalling battles with contrary winds he at last burst out into the 
Pacific, and by way of Australia and Africa arrived home again—the 
first man in the history of Man to circumnavigate the globe alone. 

Voss is the second great name (he did not sail single-handed, but none 
of his successive ‘crews’ lasted very long). Voss set out to prove a theory: 
that with a drogue or sea-anchor to regulate its drift a small craft—any 
small craft—can swim the most angry and mountainous seas. Accord- 
ingly Voss bought a fifty-year-old dug-out canoe from a Vancouver Island 
Indian (the skull of the builder was thrown in for good measure), decked 
her over, and stepped a row of stubby masts. He too circumnavigated the 
globe; and the only substantial damage Tilikum sustained was in an acci- 
dent on dry land. Thus the doctrine of the sea-anchor was so firmly 
established that only in very recent years have the pundits begun to 
question it. 

Yet genius itself it not infallible, and at sea that may be a final matter. 
No one knows how Voss died, in the end. No one knows for certain, 
either, just how Captain Slocum drowned. 

A compendium of such small-craft voyages would make a worthy new 
volume for Hakluyt, but I will content myself with one more—the most 
recent and in many ways the strangest of them all. Fred Rebell was a 
Latvian by birth, an immigrant in Australia: almost his sole experience 
of the sea the firehold in which he had worked his passage. In Australia 
he was a farmer and carpenter by turns. He lost his wife to a dashing 
engine-driver: the Great Depression threw him on the dole: the sudden 
collapse of his belief in God brought him near to suicide. But it was an 
American Consular official who by refusing him a visa to the United 
States really inspired the great voyage. For ‘Rebell’ (as the name suggests) 
was by instinct anarchist: such an egregious challenge from a Man-made 
government could not be refused. 

Accordingly he bought a little Sydney Harbour boat, and sat down in 
Sydney Public Library to study the art of sailing. He traced a series of 
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charts from an old atlas there: if whole archipelagos were missing from 
Rebell’s charts, that was because they had not been discovered when the 
atlas was compiled. He made a sextant from a hack-saw blade (curved 
to read two teeth to a degree), a boy-scout telescope, and for a mirror 
a piece of stainless steel table-knife ground optically flat. For Patent 
Log, he converted an old alarm-clock to read in sea miles. He bought a 
book on navigation to study en route. He equipped and largely victualled 
his ship on £20, for what was to be a year’s voyage. And he set out. 

The initial passage across the Tasman Sea would have daunted any 
whose physical endurance was less than sub-human. The boat leaked, 
by the keel: he had to keep baling, which allowed him very little sleep, 
and from constant soaking his toe-nails floated off. That goaded him to 
dive overboard, in spite of sharks, and mend the leak under water. Then, 
trusting at first in dead reckoning, he missed New Zealand altogether. 
That drove him to study the art of navigation by sextant. At length his 
home-made instruments rusted, his watches became unreliable, the storms 
became unbearably violent. That drove him again to prayer. 

In this way he won back his faith: for his prayers were answered. If 
he prayed for the storm to lessen, the winds and the waves were tempered 
to his little craft. If he was lost and prayed for a true position, the hidden 
sun would reveal itself to his sextant at the critical moment: or, lying 
under the little canvas hood which served him for cabin, he would be 
what St John calls ‘in the spirit,’ and as from an immense height would 
see where islands and reefs lay a hundred miles off. 

Thus by way of great tribulation, and also many pleasant calls at 
hospitable islands, at length he reached Los Angeles. There, because his 
passport also was home-made, they locked him up, and ultimately 
deported him to Latvia. When I met him he was on his way back to the 
Pacific in a Baltic fishing-boat with a keel of reinforced concrete (home- 
made again). A North Sea gale had driven him high on a Suffolk beach. 
He was back in the Pacific all right, though, when war broke out. 


BUT LET IT NOT be imagined that sailing is a sport only for the gifted 
few. I have remarked that it is the matching of measured skill with 
measured danger. That is the sweet thing about it. Provided the skill 
and the difficulty of the undertaking balance, their degree makes little 
odds: the pleasure will be as intense, and as honourable. 

It is a sport which can be enjoyed from the very first day’s bungling. I 
was a landlubber boy of eight when a derelict duck-punt washed up on the 
Essex mud-flats where I was spending the holidays. I stepped a willow- 
pole (of all timbers!) for mast, in a bit of old iron. A sack ripped open 
served for squaresail. It was a peculiar rig, with a string from each corner 
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of the sail—two I controlled with my hands, two I trimmed with my bare 
toes, and I steered (perceptibly) with a board tucked under my arm. No 
America Cup contest certainly; but the rapture of spanking along 
before the wind at a round knot-and-a-half! Sliding over the mud in a 
few inches of water, and jeering at the proper yachts stuck fast till the next 
tide! Vermin that I was, I used to hail them and offer them a tow. 

Other moments of intense excitement came later. Being taught in fog 
and a rising wind to handle a lugger, for example, by an old Downs pilot 
in carpet-slippers. Or later again, when I had signed as crew of a coaster: 
Captain and Mate went trustingly below for their dinner, I had never 
steered with a wheel before, and I took her on the spring flood through 
Bardseye Sound like a waltzing mouse. It made the gulls giddy to watch, 
but we hit nothing, and by the time the skipper came on deck again we 
were through, and I was holding the course like an old hand. 

Or again, a few years before the war, driving a short, under-canvased 
little cruising cutter night and day in the Bristol Channel race. This is the 
most modest of all ‘Ocean’ races, and my cutter was the tortoise of the 
handicap list: but I had the luck of the weather, a breeze which drove 
me hard under three reefs but sent half the hares home in the first few 
hours with fairweather canvas split and masts sprung. My sustained 
excitement was such that I sat down once, and ate one meal of sandwiches, 
between Saturday noon when we started and Monday morning, the finish. 
That is longer than any fox ever ran. 

Certainly there is no need to be a star player to enjoy the excitement 
of the game. But it is not all excitement: there is more placid pleasure to 
be had, too, from the milder kinds of sailing. Every day the Englishman’s 
exploitation of his countryside grows filthier. There is no solitude left on 
land, and very little beauty. Perhaps that is one reason why between 
the two wars the number of yachtsmen and pleasure-seamen increased by 
leaps and bounds. We were being pushed into the sea. 

For you can’t spoil the sea, luckily. There is one side at least on which 
even the beastliest seaside town can have no suburbs. The yachtsman 
leaves no tracks. A thousand keels may plough a strait, but they leave 
it virgin. Except for desert and the snows, there is hardly an inch of 
land on the round earth where Man has not left his mark again and 
again: but most of the surface of the ocean is to-day as if Man had not 
been created. 

Thus yacht clubs and sailing clubs sprang up in their hundreds between 
the two wars. I know of one at least where many of the foundation 
members were on the dole, and built the club premises themselves accord- 
ing to their trades. Craft also multiplied. Those with a handyman turn 
built their own boats; or converted superannuated ships’ lifeboats—even 
seaplane floats—into yachts. Professional yachtbuilders did a busy 
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trade: one-class day-sailing boats for the most part, and small cabin 
cruisers, both sail and motor. 

No census exists, but I would hazard a guess that in those twenty years 
the number of private pleasure craft of all sizes multiplied ten times. 
Indeed, by the late ’thirties the congestion, not at sea, of course, there is 
plenty of room there, but of moorings and shore facilities had almost 
reached saturation point. From the Wash round the South Coast to 
Land’s End there was hardly a spare mooring to be found, and the same 
was becoming true of other popular stretches of coast. Those who lived 
in remoter parts were lucky. In Wales I still had some twenty miles of 
sheltered water almost to myself: an estuary which would have been 
dotted with moorings like a pincushion if it had been Essex, or near 
some big city. 

In wartime the sport served the nation well. Without it, where wouid 
the Dunkirk flotillas have come from? Fully 90% of the officers of the 
wartime Navy were R.N.V.R. And the wooden minesweepers, the 
M.F.V.s, M.L.s, M.G.B.s, M.T.B.s and the innumerable small variegated 
D-Day craft: where and by whom were they built? It was the nucleus 
of the yachtbuilding and boatbuilding industry, grouped for mass pro- 
duction by the Admiralty through such channels as the Fairmile organiza- 
tion, and expanded to a labour-force of some 30,000, on which in the main 
we depended. 


IN AUGUST, 1939, to spend well the last few days of peace, I took my 
little cutter on a single-handed passage from Carmarthen Bay (in the 
Bristol Channel) round the rocky coasts of Pembroke, through Jack 
Sound and Ramsey Sound on a spring tide (which is rather like going 
down two magnificent flights of stairs on a tea tray), and then across the 
broad expanse of Cardigan Bay to Portmadoc in the north. Never shall 
I forget that horse-shoe of lovely mountains mirrored in the summer sea— 
the most beautiful natural sight in Europe, for the few who have seen 
it. At Portmadoc I left her: and there she has lain for nearly seven years, 
dismantled, with gaping seams. 

When, after another page or so, I lay down my pen, it will be to take 
up the caulking iron and the paint brush: to scrape and poke and patch, 
and ransack the market for new gear, and make her fit for the sea again. 
What sort of conditions shall we find, the thousands of yachtsmen return- 
ing to the sport like myself and the new generation, too, which has come 
of sailing age during the war years? 

Mines, it is hoped, will no longer be a serious bogey, at least on the 
coasts of the United Kingdom and the French side of the Channel. It 
would be as well for a season or two to avoid the mudbanks of the Thames 
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estuary, perhaps, since the shifting silt there might bury a few mines while 
the minesweepers were about and disgorge them later. But in any case 
the last mines were laid on these coasts in 1944, and the maximum 
lethal life of most kinds of mine is reckoned at four years. 

Of craft there will undoubtedly be a shortage. Losses from war service, 
and even more from neglect, will be heavy. The Admiralty have been 
disposing of small war craft (probably all sold by the time these words 
are read: but it might still be worth asking A.O.S.D., Fairmiles, Cobham, 
Surrey, what, if anything, is left): but only a very few types are really 
suitable for conversion, not nearly enough craft to make up the deficit. 
The trade, too, for some time, will in general have difficulty in fulfilling 
the host of new orders which are to be expected—bearing in mind that 
the yachtsman really wanting a new ship will spend his baby’s milk- 
money on it: certainly income tax will not deter him. In the main the 
difficulty will come from the shortage of seasoned timber, about which 
there is already a general outcry. But even here a recent letter I have 
had from Uffa Fox (who is even more famous as designer and builder 
of very fast small craft than he is as helmsman) tends to be optimistic: 


During these years of war, port and sherry have been accumulating the 
other side of the Bay of Biscay, ready for us to purchase; and so it is with 
timber: all our best timbers—Canadian rock elm for bent timbers, Honduras 
mahogany for planking and joinery work, teak for deckhouses have been 
growing and I am certain have been cut and seasoned by the owners of the 
forest, ready for shipment when the time came. And these trees, not know- 
ing there was a war on and that men over here were expected to work on so 
little food, will have grown calmly and naturally and as good as ever they 
grew; and at the moment we have timber as good as ever we had before, 
though we have not quite the selection of sizes in Honduras mahogany I should 
like. So I cannot see any timber troubles, except in our own home-grown oak, 
etc. (all that was seasoned was used during the war); but this will be put Tight 
in a short time. 


Costs, of course, will be bound to rise a bit. The price of timber is 
higher than before the war, and the price of labour much higher. But 
the latter should be largely offset by the improvement in workshop 
equipment—electric drills and such like—for which the war is to be 
thanked; and the former perhaps by the increased use of resin-bonded 
ply-woods. Thus the rise in prices need not perhaps be as great as might 
have been expected: among the first-class yards at any rate. 

But nevertheless for a season or two no doubt many a yachtsman will 
have to be content with a berth in another man’s ship, and put off owner- 
ship for happier times. In the case of day sailing, this can usually be 
arranged through a local yacht club or sailing club. For cruising, the 
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Cruising Association (address: Chiltern Court, Baker Street, N.W.1— 
every cruising man should try to join it for its manifold services) and 
other bodies keep registers of owner-members requiring crews, and 
members requiring berths. That is the best apprenticeship for the new 
recruit in any case, if he can get an experienced yachtsman to take him 
on—in a sailing yacht, of course, not a power boat. 

But why, wherein lies the superiority of sail? This is a vexed question, 
on which much ink has been spilled and many rude words said. It is 
argued, perhaps, that to stick to anything so antiquated as sail is merely 
a false romanticism, that it savours of inglenooks and old oak beams. Yet 
shipowners are not notoriously romantic as a class: but as long as it 
was possible the officers of the great liners were all picked from men 
who had served in sail, and now that is no longer possible in the ordinary 
way some of the big companies have jointly financed a sailing vessel for 
boys to train in. Perhaps there is some similarity here to the wartime 
experience, that classical scholars, pitchforked into a new and utterly 
unfamiliar job, generally found their feet rather quicker than business 
men or scientists did: or is the comparison too far-fetched? 

Again, an analogy is often drawn between sail and power on the one 
hand, and horse and automobile on the other. But surely that analogy 
is a false one: the contrast is not, here, between animal and machine. 
The fact is rather that both sail and engine are machines, but sail is by 
far the more highly perfected of the two, the more flexible and the more 
reliable. 

It is perhaps noteworthy that the Atlantic has been crossed single- 
handed under sail a number of times, but once only has the far more 
difficult and gruelling and dangerous task of crossing it single-handed 
under power been attempted (by Marin-Marie in 1936). After all, Man 
has been making and improving machines of wood and fibre for millennia, 
while metal machinery is still in its clumsy infancy. And the improve- 
ment still goes on; indeed, in the last fifty years it has been greatly 
accelerated, sail-plan and rigging and masting have improved out of all 
recognition. It was the structural limit to possible mast-height which 
limited the size of the old sailing ships, and their size which limited their 
possible speed—thus handing the lead to the steamers, which had no 
limiting mast-heights to curtail their waterline length. But today there is 
probably no mechanical reason why a sailing ship could not be built large 
enough to travel at thirty knots or over, and so once more contest the 
Atlantic Blue Ribbon with the steamers, yet carry no single sail bigger 
than the mainsail of a large yacht! 

After all, what metal machine yet invented can rival the mechanical 
perfection of a first-class violin—another of our consummate mechanisms 
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The Ringers 
by RUARI McLEAN 


with drawings by Theo Janku 


ITH a preliminary whirr the church clock struck half past 
six. Windsor Castle, which had been visible all day from 
the top of the tower, was folded away in the dusk; the rooks 
settled back into the elms, after their evening hubbub; a 
small breeze ran across the surface of the river, and shook 
the daffodils. 

Fred Russell, hearing the chime, straightened his back. Then, remem- 
bering it was Thursday, he hastily closed his tool-box, wiped his hands 
on his overalls, said good-night to the manager of the garage, went home 
at speed, washed and changed, ate his supper too fast, left his house on 
the edge of twilight and arrived at Mr Wood’s cottage in complete 
darkness. 

Mr Wood gave Fred the key of the tower, as he had done every 
Thursday before the war, and as Mr Wood’s dad, and granddad, had 
given it Fred’s dad, and granddad, before him: for bell-ringing practice 
was always on Thursday nights, unless there was ia war on. The key, 
now in Fred Russell’s hand, would be one to bear in mind if this were 
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the kind of story that deals in blunt instruments, for it was over a foot 
long, and as heavy as a crowbar. 

Fred set out for the church, the grey mass of whose tower could just 
be seen from Mr Wood’s cottage. Inside the churchyard, two shapes rose 
up from a tomb, where they had been having a quiet smoke. 

‘Evening, Mr Russell,’ they said together, and Fred replied, ‘Any of 
the girls turned up yet?’ ‘Not heard them.’ 

They unlocked the door of the tower with the great key, and pulled 
down the switches. The doorway became a bright square, and a pan- 
cake of light, criss-crossed like a waffle, appeared suddenly on the path, 
thrown from the window of the ringing-chamber. 

In the light, Fred Russell, Ringing Master of St Michael’s Church, 
Bray-on-Thames, turned out to be a tall, lean fellow, with the face and 
body of a young man, but greying hair. The other two were young lads 
of the village, wearing blue suits and something bright in the way of 
ties. 

The ringing-chamber, to which they had come to spend the evening, 
was a square room with walls plastered up to about head-level, then 
stone, and then a wooden roof, from which hung a single electric bulb. 
Round the walls stood two peg-leg benches and a pew. In the centre of 
the room was a table, covered by a green cloth, on which were an oil 
lamp, a vase of daffodils, and a copy of ‘The Ringers’ Handbook, con- 
sisting of Elementary Instruction in Grandsire, Stedman, Plain Bob, and 
Kent Treble Bob, by E. S. & M. Powell (President and Branch Secretary, 
respectively, of the Guild of Devonshire Ringers).’ On the walls hung 
three faded photographs of bell-ringing teams, wearing whiskers and 
watch-chains, and two wooden plaques recording notable peals, the last 
being ‘A Quarter Peal of Grandsire Doubles, 1260 changes, rung after 
evensong on Sunday April 24th 1938 to commemorate the passing away 
of Joseph Russell, 50 years Ringer and Keeper of this Tower.’ Beside this 
plaque was an Office to be said in Belfries before Ringing, set in Church 
of England red and black typography, c. 1912: 


In the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, Amen. 

Praise Him upon the well-tuned cymbals ; 

Praise Him upon the loud cymbals. Psalm CL. 5. 

Glory be to the Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy Ghost: 

R. As it was in the beginning, is now, and ever shall be, world without 
end, Amen. 

Prevent us, O Lord, in all our doings with Thy most gracious favour, and 
further us with Thy continual help, that in all our works begun, continued 
and ended in Thee, we may glorify Thy holy name, and finally by Thy mercy 
obtain everlasting life, through Jesus Christ our Lord, Amen. 


And from the fillet-holes in the roof-beams hung six bell-ropes: the 
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sallies, made of red, white and blue wool, striped like barbers’ poles, 
were at hand level, with the rest of the rope, no thicker than a seaman’s 
heaving-line, looped up to them. 

Fred Russell and the other two had not been in the ringing-chamber 
more than a minute when in jumped two more young men, and after 
them two girls. A few minutes later two more girls arrived, and then 
a tall, elderly man in a very old khaki battle-dress, with an amiable face 
like a wood-carved goblin, and a large moustache pretty well joining 
his ears—the first person that looked like one of the bell-ringers 
in the photographs. He was closely followed by a plump young man 
with a small moustache who looked like, and was, a Major, lately 
demobilized. 

The practice was about to start. 

‘We'll begin with a plain course of Grandsire Doubles,’ said Fred 
Russell. ‘You take treble, you take number two, Jack at number 
thiee ae 

In a minute, two of the girls and three of the men had their coats 
off and were standing with their hands above their heads at the highest 
points of the ropes they could reach. Mary Jones was at treble, the lead- 
ing, lightest bell, and Beryl Smith at number two; Jim in the battle-dress 
(now that the tunic was off, revealing a red pullover and braces) was 
at number three, Fred himself at number four, and the Major and one 
of the lads at the two heaviest bells, standing on boxes, for the play of 
their ropes was greater. 

The six ringers stood to their ropes; Fred nodded; the girl at treble, 
looking extremely serious, said “Treble gone,—away!’ and pulled. The 
rest followed in order, and in a moment they were well away, like a 
racing eight, moving rhythmically, unhurriedly, feet not shifting at all; 
bodies bending as little as possible, arms doing all the work; or rather, 
the bells themselves were doing all the work, and the arms gently guiding. 
The ropes flew up to the bells swiftly, rather untidily, the sallies dis- 
appearing through the fillet-holes; then immediately they dropped down 
like pistons, to their full extent; then flew up, and down again; and the 
voices of the bells, first whispering, then in their full tones, were sprinkled 
down through the louvres of the tower to the village. 

A Brigadier with red tabs and dewlaps, digging into pigeon pie in 
the Hind’s Head, down below, looked up and remarked intelligently : 
‘Bells’; Theodor Janku, the wine waiter, who loved the bells and had been 
up in the tower that afternoon drawing them, smiled to himself when 
he heard them; old George, in the bar of the Ringers across the road, 
heard them and sighed deeply, for he should have been ringing but for 
the dratted rheumatism; so should old William Jones, but when he heard 
them he smiled rather proudly, for his daughter Mary was carrying on 
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who had already begun to learn how to handle a church bell, reckoned 


they would let him come to practice nights soon; 


preferred drums, heard the bells loftily, 
an excuse for staying awake longer; 


asleep, heard them pleasantly in his dreams; and the rooks in the sur- 


rounding elms took no notice at all. 


and, when 
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The Grandsire Doubles consisted of a few hundred changes 
they were completed, those who had been ringing received the compliments 
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of those who had not, together with not a little information about the 
mistakes they had made, or had nearly made, or would have made if 
they had gone on a minute longer. 

‘All right, good!’ called Fred Russell. ‘Now, Joan, you take treble; 
Major, you go to the tenor; Mary, number four . . .” and they stood 
round again. ‘Plain Bob Minor, first part, you all know this,’ said 
Fred; and he looked round like a sergeant-major daring anyone to say 
he didn’t. ‘Right, treble?’ .. . Away they all went again: moving 
gently and easily, for even the tenor bell, weighing a ton and a half, 
needed very little strength to keep it ringing once it was started. The 
ropes flew like rockets, but they were poised for a second at their highest 
point, and it was then that each hand exerted its pull, greater or less 
according to whether its bell was hunting up or down, ringing earlier or 
later in that round than in the previous one. 

The mathematical intricacy of plain Bob minor cast a spell of 
solemnity on all the faces except Fred’s; and indeed it was the exertion 
of brain, not brawn, that caused perspiration to bedew the Major’s brow. 
As these young people of the village all stood round, facing inwards, 
following their places in the peal with ear and eye and brain, the scene 
suggested a kind of country dance or reel; or, judging from the Major’s 
face, some weird new kind of Chinese puzzle. But they got through it 
with great credit. At the end, the Major dived for the handbook on the 
table, the others stood back exhausted, and Fred decided he would be 
able to make ringers of them, although they weren’t up to Appleton 
standard yet. 

Before another peal began, two additional girls arrived, who had asked 
whether they might begin learning bell-ringing. They persuaded Jim 
to take them up to see the bells. Jim led the way with a torch which, 
not being able to shine through stone, or round corners, did not save 
the girls from having to grope up the spiral steps behind him. But at 
last they reached the iron-studded door of the bell-chamber, pulled it 
back, and looked inside. No bats, which was disappointing, but some 
vintage cobwebs. The bells themselves were mounted on iron girders, 
for they had been re-hung when the church was restored, and the old 
wooden beams were discarded. The oldest bell was dated 1612, as Jim 
showed them. There had never been more than six. When they were 
set on girders, they were re-grouped so as to leave room for two more, 
to make a peal of eight. But the two bells had not yet been added, and 
now, when the bells were rung, unequal vibration was set up, making it 
inadvisable for the tower’s safety to ring long peals. 

The girls gazed at the old dull-greenish bells, each with its grooved 
wooden wheel round which ran its bell-rope. They called down to Fred 
that they would stay up when he started ringing again. 
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‘All right, we’re just going to start: ready up there?’ It would be 
too bad if someone was in the way of a clapper when a bell was being 
pulled; it would be like walking into an airscrew. The girls stood back 
in the doorway, cowering, afraid at the last moment. But when the 
bells started the noise was not really so loud after all. They took their 
hands from their ears. 

Then, gradually, they found that the noise, the music of the bells, the 
brazen voices, ringing through them, possessed them, lifted up their hearts, 
convinced them of love and beauty and goodness and truth and help from 
God. They had known the beauty of bells when heard in the street, or 
across the fields; but had thought that at this short range the bells would 
make a cruel, hard, clashing noise; and here was a deep, gloriously loud 
six-tongued harmony. And, as they stood in the doorway, they found 
there was also a happiness conveyed perhaps more through their eyes 
than their ears. For who could see the great round fat brazen old bells 
swinging up to a degree or so off the perpendicular, and then down and 
round and up again to the other side, without being moved? Was it 
the subconscious memory of smiles on the face of a child who was being 
pushed . . . and pushed . . . up to heaven, in a swing in the garden? 
Or was it the total effect of commotion if you looked at the bell-chamber 
as a whole and not at any one bell? It was then rather like the lapping, 
slopping, dancing of fat waves seen from a landing-stage; or rather, as 
the movements were not fortuitous but ordered, following an ever- 
changing sequence, they were like the stops rising and falling on the 
steam organ of a merry-go-round. Or perhaps it would be truer to say 
that they were not like anything at all but themselves, which is more or 
less what old Jim was thinking, standing a few steps farther up the tower 
than the girls. 

And so, having stood up there so long that the other girls down below 
were getting worried, they closed the door of the bell-chamber, left the 
bells turning and tossing out their thunderous music, and came slowly 
down; not without a shudder at the thought of what it might be like if 
one were alone, with no lights, in a tower with more and greater bells, 
like Quasimodo in Notre Dame. 

The lad called Jack was getting into great difficulties when they entered 
the ringing-chamber again, and Fred Russell, conducting, was prompting 
him continually—much to the edification of the girls, who were ringing 
irreproachably. Old Jim could see at once that young Jack was doing 
exactly all the things he’d told him not to a dozen times at every 
practice: this was what came of him leaving the ringing-chamber. But 
at last the changes were rung, and the bells stilled and the ringers 
rested. 

‘Two weddings on Saturday,’ said Fred, ‘can everybody come? One 
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at eleven and the other at twelve.’ After much hesitation, and a reminder 
from Fred that it would mean four guineas into the bell fund each time, 
and after Mary had announced that she could vaguely come, and Joan 
had promised provided she didn’t have to ring treble, a show of hands 
established that there would be a sufficient number. 

Then they finished up with the handbells, but there was a good deal 
too much giggling, and general lack of seriousness, and tendency to ring 
in each other’s ears, for any very good results. But everybody 
applauded when Fred and Mary faced each other and rang “The 
Bluebells of Scotland,’ Fred practically breaking into a dance as he 
rang. 

And so the practice was ended, and the ringers departed, and the great 
key was turned again in the tower; and the bells, except tenor, which 
chimed the hours, were silent again till Saturday. 

The Brigadier, sipping his port in the Hind’s Head, began to tell his 
companion a story about bells in some old battle in Normandy, two 
summers ago; in Theodor Janku’s mind a flock of bells took flight to the 
steeples of his native Prague; old George and old William made way 
at the bar of the Ringers for the younger generation, led by Fred 
Russell and the Major; the girls returned to their families with their 
heads still in the belfry; the children sank, past memories of bells, 
drums and all other noises, down into the depths of childish sleep; 
and the rooks continued to have immemorial rook-dreams in the 
elms. 
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Table Tennis 


by JULIAN SYMONS 


» FIRST played table tennis on a plain deal table in what was 
i called the ‘spare room’ of the large mid-Victorian house in 
1 Clapham where I lived until I was 25 years old. I played many 
E games in the spare room, by myself or with my brother Maurice: 
armies of tin soldiers were deployed, models of “75’ guns and a 
3-in. howitzer (using steel shells which only my elder brothers could 
ever fire) appeared and were put away; a network of railway lines, points, 
buffers, engines, stations, covered the linoleum, and vanished in its turn, 
to be replaced by a curious football game called ‘Kick,’ in which two 
metal figures kicked away at a table tennis ball. 

Table tennis was, I think, the last game that I played seriously in 
the spare room: since it was also the only one I ever played really well, 
the game remains in my mind as a symbolically decisive step in my 
transition from an introverted childhood into the wild air of a larger 
world. 

I led a lonely life of the mind until I was twenty years old, a life of 
reading novels, poetry and philosophy, and writing poems, which was 
linked with the external life in which I worked in an office and played 
cricket every week-end only by the dream of being one day a famous 
cricketer or a great poet. But I was too distrustful of my abilities ever 
to send my poems to a periodical, or even to type them; and it was pain- 
fully plain that I should never be a famous cricketer: the fact that I 
became, by some miracle, a first-class table tennis player, gave me a 
confidence which I have never since lost—more’s, some would say, the 
pity—and encouraged me to submit poems, and other things, to the eyes 
of editors. Because of all this I remember the way I learned to play 
table tennis with perhaps disproportionate vividness. 

We played, I have said, on a plain deal table: it was much smaller 
than a table tennis table, which should be nine feet by five feet; the table’s 
surface was covered with little ridges, and the bounce of the ball was 
further diversified by the fact that a crack about a quarter of an inch 
wide ran down the length of the table. Nevertheless, we played some very 
enjoyable and even, it seemed to us, brilliant games on the little table. 

Maurice (who was eight years older than I) had one of the new-fangled 
rubber rackets, and I used old-fashioned wood. I hit a great deal and 
he defended and hit, and we both played very fast—much faster, it 
seems to me, than I have ever seen anyone play since then. 
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We had no standards of comparison, we had never played at a table 
tennis club, and it seemed to us probable—in fact, it seemed to me cer- 
tain—that we were two of the best players in England. Maurice, perhaps, 
would be England’s Number 2, I might be Number 5. But how could we 
make sure of our shining talents? With some difficulty, Maurice found 
the name and address of a local club, and went along there; I can well 
remember my astonishment when he came home, after his first visit, 
and told me that he had not won all his games—that there were, indeed, 
better players than he even in this local club. It is, I think, a reflection 
upon the organization of English table tennis, as much as upon our good 
opinion of ourselves, that we should have been so deceived. 

In course of time, I joined this local club; I found that I could not 
return with my wooden racket the devilish spins imparted by rubber, 
and so I changed to a rubber-faced racket. I developed a vigorous and 
successful forehand drive, and some spin services of my own. I joined 
another club, and became the best player in it; we were promoted to the 
First Division of the London League, which contains a good percentage 
of the finest players in England; and, all at once as it were, and after two 
or three years’ hard play, I found myself, as Maurice had done before 
me, one of the best players in England. 

What alchemy transforms a moderate player into a good one, and 
makes a good player suddenly first-class? That alchemy through 
which one practises a stroke for weeks with only limited success, 
and then suddenly finds oneself able to make it quite naturally, 
without the least hesitancy or fear of failure? I have seen such 
transformations effected by many players of other games, but I have 
experienced them myself only at table tennis; it is at such moments that 
one receives the full reward of playing a game. 

Whatever the secret, I was delighted by the all-round improvement 
in my play. I knew that there were limitations and faults in my game, 
but I had none the less the intoxicating sensation of impending victory 
every time I went to the table; and for a time (a short time, I hasten to 
say) this feeling seemed to be justified by results. I certainly lost very 
few matches, and when I played in the trials for selection of the English 
Swaythling Cup team (the Swaythling Cup is the Davis Cup of table 
tennis) I played with a dream-like confidence that took me into the last 
ten players from which the team of five was to be selected. 

I can remember, too, with the vividness and clarity of a dream, the first 
game I played in that last-ten tournament—against Ken Hyde, a young 
international from Manchester. Hyde played on the backhand, which 
was always my greatest weakness at table tennis, until he was leading 
20-15 in the last game. It was my service, and—it was, as I say, a kind 
of dream game—I hit continuously with my forehand for the next seven 
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points, to win the game 22-20. But there the dream ended, or the bubble 
burst. I lost the next match I played, and the next: my confidence faded, 
and I did not play in England’s Swaythling Cup team. 

And as the dream ended—that dream in which I had seen myself the 
best player in England, equal of the Continental stars—it seemed to me 
that the quality of my play declined. My brother and my friends told 
me that it was not so, that I was playing as well as ever: but I was not 
convinced. I was brought up, in fact, to face the unpleasant mystery 
that has been pondered by almost all players of games, the reverse side 
of the alchemy I have talked about: why does a player improve and 
improve, and become so good, and then fail to become just that little 
better which would transform him from a good club player into a player 
in the top flight, from a player in the top flight into an international, 
from an international into a world-beater? 

The answer, you may say, is obvious: there are flaws in the player’s 
game which he has never conquered. Goodness knows there were plenty 
of flaws in my game: but some of my contemporaries, whose play had 
just as many flaws as mine, developed beyond the point at which my 
own play reached its peak. 

The result, anyway, left me dissatisfied with table tennis—or with 
the way I played it. I was a very good player—but not quite good 
enough: and so I stopped playing. My brother Maurice put his 
all-round abilities, his patience, and his enormous knowledge of the game, 
to good use in coaching beginners and promising players, and in writing 
a book which is still the standard work on table tennis: but neither my 
patience nor my knowledge equipped me for similar tasks. I remained 
in the top flight of players, but I never felt again the supreme, and 
unwarranted, confidence in playing my superiors that had taken me nearly 
to the top of the ladder. After two or three years I gave up first-class 
table tennis: and at about the same time I began seriously to pester 
editors of magazines with poems and articles. 


BUT, THE READER MAY SAY, I was expecting to read something about 
table tennis as a sport; instead, you are offering me a slice of the dry bread 
of your autobiography, with the butter of table tennis spread over it 
very thin. Well, that is not quite true: a personal note by someone who 
was once a good player is, I think, a useful way of approaching the 
question which is the real subject of my article: What's wrong with 
English table tennis? 

That something is wrong—that English table tennis doesn’t reach as 
high a standard as it should—will, I think, be admitted by everyone who 
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has seen English players in opposition to the best European stars. No 
English player—except Fred Perry, for a short while—can be compared 
with the Hungarian Victor Barna, the finest player since the game began, 
with his speed and grace, and amazing backhand flick; with those other 
Hungarians, Bellak and Szabados and Kelen, who will be remembered 
by all who saw them play in the thirties; with the Czechoslovak Kolar, 
who had the finest forehand drive I have ever seen; with Bergmann, world 
champion in 1939, or Vana, the present world champion. 

One can mention Perry without a blush in this company, but no one 
else. The world championship has only once been won by an Englishman 
—by Perry in 1928-9—and the English men’s championship was last won 
by an Englishman in 1923-4, before there was any serious foreign com- 
petition. Even the Americans, who did not enter the Swaythling Cup 
competition until a year or two before the war, were too good for England 
in 1939. 

All sorts of good reasons have been advanced for our continued 
inferiority at table tennis to other nations with much smaller populations : 
but they are generally reasons of what seem to me a secondary or sub- 
sidiary nature. One hears that English players concentrate too much on 
all-round play, or too little on the half-volley, or that their chop strokes 
are not severe enough, or that they don’t follow up service as they should: 
and all these observations have a basis of truth, but they blink the 
question—why do players in England have these failings? Why, in a 
country where table tennis became more popular with every season before 
the war (and interest is reviving again today), should the great majority 
of players have some or all of these faults? 

The basic reasons are, I believe, two: one is historical and psycho- 
logical, and the other economic. Let us take them in turn. 

Table tennis was invented in England about 1890, and it achieved 
a considerable popularity under a number of names, of which “Gossima’ 
and ‘Ping-Pong’ were the best-known. This latter name was derived from 
the sound made when the ball was struck by the vellum-covered 
‘battledore,’ which was the first table tennis racket. (I must acknow- 
ledge a debt to my brother Maurice for this and some of the following 
information.) In 1905, however, the ‘Ping-Pong Association’ collapsed, 
and the game was not revived in this country until 1921. In the mean- 
time, however, some ‘Ping-Pong’ continued to be played in hotels, 
restaurants and clubs, and ‘Ping-Pong sets’ for the home were still sold 
in the shops. 

It is difficult, at this time of day, to discover the standard of play which 
prevailed in 1900, but it certainly was not very high. In fact, there 
can be no doubt that much early play justified the name ‘Ping-Pong,’ 
with its immediate visual image of a ball being patted gently back and 
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forth across a net, and that the old jokes in Punch stressing the exquisite 
absurdity of feeling tired after an exhausting game of ‘Ping-Pong’ had 
some justification. 

Thousands of English players learned to play, as my brother 
and I did, with the wrong kind of racket, on a table of the wrong shape 
and size. If they had some ability, these circumstances cramped it, and 
tended to make it emerge in a lop-sided form: if not, they played the kind 
of half-volley pat-ball which makes many thousands still call table tennis 
by the opprobrious name of ping-pong. This leisurely patting of the 
ball, a gentle caress as if one were afraid of hurting it, can still be seen 
in sports camps and hotel games rooms; it is practised not merely by 
maiden aunts and elderly uncles, but by young men who at any other 
game would exert themselves with speed and vigour. 

The result of this disastrous period in the game’s infancy was that when 
the butterfly table tennis emerged from the chrysalis ping-pong, English 
players strongly favoured the chop stroke. When I joined my first club, 
for instance, I used a half-volley defence, because I played with a wooden 
racket: but I saw that the other players used the chop stroke, and that 
the half-volley was a little despised, and so I abandoned it, as no doubt 
they had, and learned to chop. 

But the half-volley, although it is a baneful stroke if it is used to play 
pat-ball, can be one of the most powerful weapons in the table tennis 
player’s armoury. The other European players, and especially the 
Hungarian champions, use it a great deal_to receive service, for instance, 
and frequently to counter a chop stroke. Refusal to use the half-volley 
dictated the course of English table tennis, and has led our players into 
the other technical errors that mark the English game. And the psycho- 
logical distaste for use of the half-volley which most English players feel 
is not dead, even today. 

The other cause for the inferiority of our table tennis is economic. 
Playing conditions for important tournaments are, I believe, quite good 
in this country in comparison with conditions elsewhere; but so far as 
practice for individual players, or matches between clubs, is concerned, 
they are very poor. 

In the latter part of the war it has been, very naturally, difficult to 
buy a rubber-faced racket, or a table made to E.T.T.A. specification, or 
even a standard table tennis ball. But even before the war lighting was 
generally poor, and dozens of clubs used a three-ply table (which bears 
as much relation to a proper table tennis table as an ordinary club wicket 
bears to Lords); thousands of players used wooden or other rackets that 
were years out of date; and the number of public halls, where young 
players could learn the game in good conditions without joining a club, 


was very few. 
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It has not been easy for the E.T.T.A. to solve these problems, because 
there is, as they say, little money ‘in’ table tennis: but the organization’s 
approach has been as intelligent and enterprising as its own economic 
position has permitted. In one thing the E.T.T.A. has been conspicuously 
more reasonable than the authoritative bodies in some other sports: no 
differentiation is made between the professional and the amateur table 
tennis player—so that professionals, like Barna and Brook, are able to 
compete against amateurs in championships. 


FINALLY, HERE ARE one or two practical suggestions for the improvement 
of English table tennis. First of all—and most important—the 
E.T.T.A. should do everything in its power to encourage the develop- 
ment of public halls all over the country. Table tennis is a game 
for everybody: it need cost you no more than the purchase of a 
racket and balls, and the hire of a table, to be a good player. There 
is probably no single step that will do more to improve the standard of 
our table tennis than the development of table tennis halls (either in their 
own right, or as adjuncts to billiards halls) in every English town. Table 
tennis can become as popular an indoor game as billiards or snooker. 

Second: as soon as rubber is widely available, some form of gentle 
persuasion should be exerted by the E.T.T.A. on manufacturers to stop 
them making wooden, sandpaper-faced, and all the other curious rackets, 
which are still sold in ‘table tennis sets.’ 

Third: a standard table should be made compulsory for any club 
entering a League affiliated to the E.T.T.A. 

To the reader—who knows something about the game, but is still 
a beginner. Don’t start playing with a wooden racket, don’t cultivate 
a grip of your own which is ‘easier than the usual one,’ and above all 
don’t play pat-ball. It’s much better to hit the ball off the table than 
to pat it over the net. If you feel nervous about joining a club, practise 
in a public hall—that will soon take the edge off your nervousness. 

And do—do, above all—go and watch the great players when they 
play in exhibitions or championships in your district. You'll be 
amazed by their speed and accuracy, by the power of their hitting and 
the skill with which hits are returned. You'll certainly come away 
enthusiastic—and convinced, as I am, that table tennis, properly played, 
is the finest indoor sport. And if you follow this good advice (if, I reflect, 
I'd had this good advice to follow!), one of these days you'll wake up and 
find yourself . . . World Champion? I don’t think so. Champion of 
England? Not very likely. Club champion, at least? I make no 
promises, but I do guarantee you a lot of fun on the way. 
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seven new drawings by STANLEY SPENCER 


IN 1939 I BEGAN a new series of pencil compositions which ran consecutively with 
the other work on which I was then engaged, namely, the shipbuilding composi- 
tions I did for the Ministry of Information, and with landscape painting. The 
series came about as a result of my wish to become clear in some notion I had long 
had concerning the Last Day. It is an idea which has influenced my thought and 
work through many years. 

I was living near Stone House, in Gloucestershire, and in the stationer’s shop 
were sold scraps, such as I remembered from my childhood, and scrap-books for 
sticking them in. I bought several of these scraps and a scrap-book, the book to 
do these drawings in and the scraps for what they meant to me. Such scraps con- 
sist of cut-out shapes on thin cardboard, representing anything and everything, 
coloured and shiny. You may have a sheet of them, each shape joined to other 
similar shapes by tiny cardboard strips. 

I did not want to cut the little cardboard joins and stick the scraps in the book, 
and yet I wanted some experience that might be an equivalent of the past experi- 
ence of doing so. In the way that, apart from certain considerations, I do not 
discriminate as to what I do in these compositions, because I find no need or wish 
to do so—I like it all—so I think I have satisfied these needs. A sheet of scraps 
was one of the earliest sort of heavens in which I found ordinary familiar objects, 
and this Last Day idea may be the ‘sheet of scraps’ I myself wish to make. 

I think the whole business of doing pictures is some sort of redemptive process, 
though not necessarily from what I dislike, but more in order to fulfil something 
I love. The Last Day theme is the home I am hoping to provide for all these items 
of thought that seem to belong to it. My art, whatever it is, is a home-finder, for 
me a nest-maker. It goes to prepare a place for me. In each of these drawings I 
approach heaven through what I find on earth. What is in my life and around 
me leads me to such hopefulness that I feel the surrounding happenings of the 
village are of heaven if not heaven itself. Ordinary happenings as I feel about 
them relate themselves in my mind to something embodying the hopeful signifi- 
cance I feel in contemplating the Last Day. Their import is related to some 
central all-redeeming fact. And it is my aim to express that in these drawings. 

When I see an ordinary circumstance I seem to see the whole of which it forms a 
part. All these isolated happenings touch on a conception of life which I call 
religious; they tell of it and there is truth in their revealing. I like to celebrate all 
lovable acts. All ordinary acts such as the sewing on of a button are religious 
things and a part of perfection. While at Leonard Stanley I found what meaning 
I could, as I always do, wherever I am, in the life around me, and in the drawings 
reproduced here are revealed several aspects of love and perfection of this simple 
order. Like a lover, I wish to express my love, and in so doing reveal what the 
thing loved is. When I am composing these ordinary scenes I am seeing them in 
this redeemed and after resurrection and Last Day state 

STANLEY SPENCER. 
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MORE LOST DIARIES 


with acknowledgements to Maurice Baring 


The Lost Diary of Shakespeare 
by A. A. MILNE 


9 HURSDAY, April 23, an. dom. 1594. With this my Birth Day 
1 begin a new volume. Well, I am 30. How many more years 
have I in which to discharge the rich cargo of my mind? Never 
have I been so laden with notions, and with words, words, words 
in which to set them free. If I could stop thinking for a little, 
then I could write as I wish to write: if I could stop writing for a little, 
then I could think. But thoughts and words tumble in my head so rest- 
lessly, day and night, that no sooner does a thought present itself than 
pat! there comes a line of verse for it. This is not the way to write, this 
is not the way to think. And I am 30, and have little time left. 





May I. Dick Burbage gets more difficult every day. There are no 
half-shades in his character, as there are (far too many) in mine. To 
him a thing is Yes or No. Either a play is a tragedy, in which case all 
the leading characters must be strangled, poisoned or stabbed (himself last 
of all): or it is not a tragedy, in which case they must all marry each 
other willy-nilly, the villains, if any, repenting at the church door. Also 
he has this fixed idea that no actor can leave the stage without saying 
a rhymed couplet first. Nothing in nature corresponds with this; one 
can leave the stage at any time. Also his notion of humour is hard to 
bear. The scenes between rustic clowns which he inserts into my plays 
to tickle the ears of the groundlings are so lacking in true comedy that 
I can no longer listen to them at rehearsal. When I am not to be found, 
they say that I am ‘holding a horse for somebody’ outside the theatre. 
This is because, the first time I got up and left the rehearsal, I made the 
excuse that I had promised to hold a man’s horse for him. If only I had 
my own theatre, and could produce and write my plays as I wish to! 

On reading this through I see that I should have done better to have 
begun: ‘Will Shakespeare gets more difficult every day.’ 


May 3. I suddenly found myself writing an Essay this morning. Of 
Innovations. It is good discipline for me to write prose. Short sentences 
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packed with thought. No getting carried away by my own music. I 
must do more of this. I have an idea for one on Youth and Age. 


May 10. Dick is a good fellow, and I have been unjust to him. He 
tells me now that these, as they are called, comic scenes with which he 
peppers my plays are not written by him, but by an obscure lawyer called 
Bacon; who is persuaded that Nature meant him for a playwriter. I 
asked Dick why an obscure lawyer called Bacon should have a right of 
entry into my plays, and he said that Bacon was a very clever young man 
of good family who would probably be Lord Chancellor one day; in 
which case one would wish not to have offended him. Dear Dick! To 
lick absurd pomp, and crook the pregnant hinges of the knee—well, an 
he must do it, he must. But if I had my own theatre . . . Wrote an 
Essay on Fortune. 


May 14. Last night I went through my plays and read again what are 
called the comic scenes. The strange thing is that this man Bacon is 
reputed a wit in his conversation. No, that is not strange. The pen and 
mouth are separate instruments. The strange thing is that a man of high 
birth should neglect the life which he knows, and insist on writing of 
common people of whom he is ignorant. 

On reading this it came to me that I, a country man of middle-class 
birth, write mostly of Kings and Courts. 


May I5. Have begun a play of rustic life, to be called, I think, 
A Village Revel, and to contain many true comedy scenes for lowly 
characters. 


June 25. J have been much occupied with my play, Dick wanting 
me to set the scene in Athens, as we have the dresses from Titus 
Andronicus. I know not what my rustics will be doing in Athens, and 
have therefore called it A Midsummer Night’s Dream, which excuses 
all. I have nearly enough Essays for a book. 


July 1. My book is ready. Dick is opposed to my putting it out over 
my own name. He says that I am known as a playwriter and a poet, 
and that it is not good for his theatre that I should play tricks with my 
reputation. I fear he is right. So I must think of a name for myself 
. . . “Essays by John Falstaff.’ There is an air about that. 


July 2. Curious. All day I have been seeing him as a tall, stout, 
roystering fellow. Then I do not see how he could have written these 
Essays. 
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July 9. For the last week I have been working at a play on the Life 
of Henry IV. It is written round a jolly, fat fellow called Sir John 
Falstaff, I think my best character so far. He came into my head com- 
plete, so soon as I had written down the name. I must think of another 
author for my book. 


July 15. I have met this man Bacon. He came to the theatre when 
I was with Dick. He is a shifty-eyed creature, with a lean and hungry 
look. He has three ambitions, as I read him. To be Lord Chancellor 
—which he may be, since he is apt at intrigue; to be known as a writer 
—which he will never be, as he cannot write; and to make money—which 
he is well qualified to do, having no scruples. Let no such man be 
trusted. 


July 20. ‘Essays by William Page.’ ‘Essays by John Oldcastle.’ 
Essays by—— 


July 22. I do not like this idea of putting out these Essays under a 
made-up name. I would rather that Dick Burbage lent his name to 
them, for then at least he could recommend the book to his acquaintance. 
John Oldcastle can do nothing to sell so much as one copy. I did but 
write them as a curb to my style, and for my own instruction, and if 
now they be of profit to others, and make a little money for myself, I 
care not who fathers them. 


July 23. Met Bacon again. I have no doubt but that I judged his 
character aright. 


July 25. I think Bacon is the man. 
July 31. Bacon comes to my lodging tomorrow. 


Aug. 1. It is done! My book is to come out as ‘Essays, by Francis 
Bacon.’ He has read them, and is proud to think that he wrote them 
—as, in truth, he does almost persuade himself. It is a deception after 
his own heart, for it gives him all that he most wants. I offered him 
one half of the money; but in the end he has given me his Note (so 
worded that he dare not repudiate it) for One Hundred Pounds within 
six months of its putting out. This, without doubt, will be at the moment 
which he considers most favourable to his advancement; for there is a 
tide in the affairs of all men, which, taken at the flood, leads most quickly 
to fortune. But I care not for that, for now it is off my mind, and 
I can give myself to my Great Project. 


Aug. 2. Began The Advancement of Learning. 


The Lost Diary of Dr. Johnson 
by DANIEL GEORGE 


ONLY A FEW LEAVES of the diary have so far come to light. Undated, 
they seem to be widely separated in time, and I cannot hope that I 
have been successful in arranging them in chronological order. Events 
both before and after Johnson’s meeting with Boswell are apparently 
referred to, but there are many to which no clue is afforded. A closer 
re-examination than I have yet had time to make of Johnson’s and 
Boswell’s printed works and papers might be profitable to the interested 
student. 

Johnson’s use of abbreviations has given me some trouble. Evi- 
dently it was his practice to jot down a rough note of a happy thought 
for working into his conversation as an impromptu, and he seems also 
to have recorded the thought that came too late. For example, I 
can identify Nob pros Scot high Eng as the germ of ‘Sir, let me tell you, 
the noblest prospect a Scotchman ever sees, is the highroad that leads 
him to England.’ But I may be too ingenious in interpreting Shd 
sd Wilk ans lem as an allusion to the occasion when Wilkes was over- 
assiduous in plying him with veal: ‘Some fat, Sir. A little stuffing. 
Allow me to recommend a squeeze of the orange.’ It was at this point 
(if I correctly read his abbreviation) that Johnson’s esprit de l’escalier 
should have come in: ‘Sir, the answer is a lemon.’ 

Abbreviations in Latin have, as a whole, defeated me, and fragments 
of Greek I have instinctively left out. Enough remains in English to 
pique anyone’s curiosity. If it is not consistently the style of English 
we associate with Dr Johnson, we must remember that he was writing 
in his shirtsleeves. 

In the few extracts which I am permitted to print I have thought it 
right to restore passages which the diarist had struck through. These 


passages are printed in italics, followed by the word ‘Cancelled’ in 
square brackets. 


THE EXTRACTS 


3 HAT man is little to be envied who shall have contributed in 
his measure to the hilarity of the vacant hour, and partaken with 
equal gust the favourite amusement, but who shall, by the excess 
of his indulgence, have irredeemably forfeited the pleasurable 
reflections which salubrity on the ensuing morning customarily 
provides. From him who submits himself to a recurrence of the con- 
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sequent discomfort, spiritual be it or physical, commendation for exercise 
of the virtue of prudence must be withheld, though praise be accorded 
him for his hardihood. A wise Nature hath decreed that remorse for 
such folly is, in specific cases, accompanied by nausea. Oh, dear! Dick 
Savage, I suppose, brought me home last night. He might have removed 
my shoes. The damned young rascal! Tonight I am to meet him again. 
[ll see him in h first. [Cancelled.] The man that repents his weak- 
ness had rather see his companion consigned to eternal perdition than 
maintain an acquaintance in which there can be no lasting profit. I am 
embrazened with his bleats about reviewers. [Cancelled.] It is not 
impossible to exaggerate the capacity of the human receptacle for lamenta- 
tions concerning the crass incompetence and venality of critics, the 
tendency of the public to be engrossed in matters of trivial import, the 
jealous anfractuosities of competing authors, and the incorrigible avarice 
of publishers. Nor should I forget that, in the places we frequent, Dick’s 
credit is as near the point of exhaustion as my own. Between us we have 
barely the price of the canine capillary remedy. Yet hope springs eternal 
in the Savage breast. Nay, I am scarce sober yet, if I can thus distort 
a familiar quotation. My head, my head! [Cancelled.] 





WE WHO LISTEN with credulity to the whispers of fancy, and pursue 
with eagerness the phantoms of hope; who expect the stage to perform 
the productions of our youth, and the deficiencies of the present day to 
be supplied from the pockets of innumerable tomorrows; who put our 
faith in actor-managers and stake our chances on the wild vicissitudes 
of public taste; who acquiesce in the gloomy necessity for protracted 
delay; we, in other words, who know David Garrick know just what's 
coming to us. I ran into him today. He’s still sticky about my ‘Trene.’ 
Fleetwood kept me hanging about long enough. Garrick is worse. Says 
he likes the thing, but I wouldn’t mind betting he hasn’t read it. When 
I told him that Mahomet was just the part for him he looked a bit blank. 
He had to admit he couldn’t remember the magnificent passage : 


Illustrious maid, new wonders fix me thine. 


I suppose I must go on being patient, but considering the stuff one sees 
on the stage nowadays I do think my play is at least worth a trial run. 
‘The drama’s laws, the drama’s patrons give.’ I have a word or two to say 
about that. If only Sunday newspapers had been invented I'd make a 
good theatre critic. [Cancelled.] The understanding of a man naturally 
sanguine, may, indeed, be easily vitiated by the luxurious indulgence of 
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hope. No class of the human species requires more to be cautioned 
against this anticipation of happiness than those who aspire to the name 
of dramatic poets. 


AT GARRICK’S PARTY last night. His claret was watered. There will 
be people who die of dropsy contracted in the effort to get drunk. (Use 
that some time.) [Cancelled.] Garrick says he will be putting on ‘Irene’ 
—one of these days. I will believe him when I see it at Drury Lane. 
It may very well be that my play will lose by being acted. This is the 
case with many of Shakespeare’s. We have no actors good enough for 
them. 


‘Irene’ is a flop. (Cancelled.} ‘Irene’ was not successful in engaging 
the undivided attention of the audience. 


A YOUNG SCOTCHMAN is paying court to me. I met him first at a book- 
seller’s. If he be not the fool I take him to be I may make something of 
him. He who brings with him into a clamorous multitude the timidity 
of recluse speculation, and has never hardened his front in public life, 
or accustomed his passions to the vicissitudes and accidents, the triumphs 
and defeats of mixed conversation, will blush at the stare of petulant 
incredulity, and suffer himself to be driven, by a burst of laughter, from 
the fortress of demonstration. (I seem to remember writing all that before. 
Could it have been in the Rambler?) Boswell is shaping well. He can 
take a knock. He is too much of a fool to be embarrassed by his own 
folly. 


BOSWELL IS STILL tagging along. They would have kept him out of 
the Club, but they knew that if they blackballed him I would see to it 
they never had another new member while I lived. Boswell’s notes of 
our discussions are submitted from time to time for my correction and 
approval. Flights of wit and sallies of pleasantry, acute remarks and 
nice distinctions, justness of sentiment and elegance of diction—with these 
I am not consistently credited, but he allows me enough of them to act 
as emollients for the injurious utterances which he invents on my 
behalf. Between us we shall make a book. I wish I could see a way 
of cashing in on it currently. If I lived in the twentieth century it 
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might be possible. A weekly syndicated column, a yearly volume... . 
[Cancelled.] 


AT THE THRALES. ‘The endearing elegance of female friendship’— 
where did I say that? Mrs Thrale, young Fanny Burney, Miss Hannah 
More, Mrs Montague—I am become quite the ladies’ man, ursa major 
beribboned. Female goodness and knowledge no more than female 
sprightliness can inspire that ardour which beauty produces in whatever 
rank of life. But praise is pleasing to the mind of man: Mrs Thrale 
is skilled in the arts of flattery, and I do not recollect anywhere to have 
consumed more food with fewer objections. 


Bozzy ([Cancelled.] Boswell evinces proof of his nation’s faculty of 
second-sight. Last night at the Club he said that were we now in the 
early nineteen-forties we should constitute a kind of Brains Trust whose 
deliberations, by a device not yet invented, should, having reached the 
ears of the multitude, mitigate the rigours of a calamitous war. It was 
his dream that Reynolds, Burke, Goldsmith and myself should undertake 
to answer all questions submitted for our examination, himself to fulfil 
the functions of a Question Master. What [illegible] Bozzy talks! [Can- 
celled.] The Club had no patience with Boswell’s vision. ‘It depends,’ 
said Burke, ‘what you mean by brains.’ 

Yet I who listen with credulity to the whispers of fancy, and pursue 
with eagerness the phantoms of hope, could easily imagine myself the 
head of such a Trust. There is much I could say to posterity. As I once 
told a friend of Boswell’s, ‘I look upon myself to be a man very much 
misunderstood. I am not an uncandid man, nor am I a severe man. I 
sometimes say more than I mean, in jest; and people are apt to believe 
me serious: however, I am more candid than I was when I was younger. 
As I know more of mankind, I expect less of them, and am ready now 
to call a man a good man, upon easier terms than I was formerly.’ O, to 
be alive in England in 1946. What poison will be poured into the ear! 


Dociles imitandis 
Turpibus ac pravis omnes sumus. 
(The mind of mortals, in perverseness strong, 
Imbibes with dire docility the wrong.) 


The Lost Diary of Harriette Wilson 
by ROSE MACAULAY 
(Harriette was actually, according to a contemporary report, 


in Lisbon, and interviewing Dom Miguel, sometime in the 
spring of 1828.) 





@A PRIL 1, 1828. I shall not say for what reason I arrived today 
$4 = in Lisbon with Colonel Rochfort. Perhaps it was the glimpses 
\ 1 had got in Paris and London of the interesting looking young 
:} Prince Regent Don Miguel. I saw him in the royal box at 

“™ Covent Garden, yawning his head off; Rochfort, who is inclined 
to be jealous of younger men, told me he looked a stupid puppy; but 
nothing to me could be more romantic than the pallid and melancholy 
features of this young prince, who, exiled for two years from his country 
by his late father and the liberal faction, was now about to return to it 
as Regent. 

I saw small chance of being presented to him in London, for he spent 
his visit under the wing of Wellington and such high-and-mighty 
individuals, who, since the publication of my Memoirs, would rather 
encounter the Devil himself than me. Anyhow, whether it was the 
beaux yeux of Don Miguel, or the hope of annoying Fred Lamb, who 
went out to Lisbon at the same time as he to be ambassador, and who 
breathed fire and slaughter whenever my name turned up, or the memory 
of a Portuguese Marquis who had at one time protected me, or Roch- 
fort’s hope of evading his creditors, or merely the desire to make the 
acquaintance of a fresh capital, I will leave it to my readers to surmise. 

We arrived in Lisbon river this morning, and the first thing we saw 
was the royal yacht, with Don Miguel’s colours, cruising about the bar 
and taking salutes. The English battleship Pyramus lay in the Tagus 
and gave no salute, but struck up the Portuguese Constitutional Hymn, 
strictly forbidden in Lisbon. We heard that it was crammed with 
Portuguese refugees of the Constitutional colour, who were terrified out 
of their wits lest the new Regent should seize them and thrust them into 
the prisons which were already crammed with their friends. They were 
the liberal, Jacobin, Freemason kind of people who, the Marquis of 
Frontiera used to say, always made such trouble in Portugal and France, 
and, Wellington used to tell me till I yawned (for he was a dead bore 
when he began on politics) would ruin England too if they got the chance, 
Tt was just like those Lambs, said I to Rochfort, to let such people on to 
an English battleship. 
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April 2. We have put up at Reeves’s hotel in Buenos Ayres where most 
of the English have their houses. There we heard plenty of gossip; it 
seemed that Don Miguel was expected at any moment to break his oath 
and seize his little niece’s throne. He was being egged on by his old 
mother and all the Ultra faction, and the Liberals went in terror of their 
lives. There was a cry against the English, too, and some were stoned 
in the streets. Our ambassador was furious with Miguel, and called at 
the palace continually with threats of the displeasure of the British 
Government; but, with Wellington and Aberdeen in the saddle, Miguel 
and the old queen supposed themselves to be backed by our Cabinet. 
Sir Frederick Lamb had threatened to resign if Miguel usurped the crown. 

‘Well,’ said I to Rochfort, ‘it looks as if I had best pay my addresses 
to our plenipo while he is still at his post.’ 

‘My dear angel,’ Rochfort said, ‘pray be careful how you approach 
that proud disagreeable Frederick Lamb. Remember how angry he 
was with you and your publisher, and how he refused to pay you a penny 
and threatened to see you both hanged.’ 

‘I have not forgotten,’ I said. ‘Nor how he once attempted to strangle 
me for repelling his attentions. Nor yet how he used to leave me, a 
mere child, when he had taken me from Lord Craven, to starve in 
Somerstown on bread and cheese while he feasted at his grand parties 
on champagne. No, I have forgotten nothing about Fred Lamb, and 
I have sworn to be even with him. If he does not pay me a round sum, 
which a rich plenipo like him will never miss, and present me to the 
Prince Regent, then tant pis pour M. l'ambassadeur!’ 

April 3. This morning I hired a coach and rattled up and down the 
steep precipices of the Lisbon streets to the ambassador’s house. I found 
it besieged by Portuguese, all looking terrified and pressing as close as 
they could to the front door, as if the British arms over it gave them 
protection. I expected that at any moment my plenipo would come out 
and order them all to the devil, for he never had compassion on multitudes 
and hated a mob. Presently his carriage rattled up and he got out of 
it, looking very heated and cross, and limping more than a little with 
the gout; but he was still a fine handsome figure of a man. I stepped 
forward and waylaid him, throwing back my veil. He stopped dead, 
and stared at me in confusion, as if he saw a ghost. ‘Well, Fred Lamb,’ 
I said easily, ‘comment ca va? You know me again, I hope?’ ‘Good 
God,’ he ejaculated. ‘And what the devil may you be doing here?’ 
‘That remains to be seen,’ I told him. ‘If you will have the civility to 
admit me into your house for a minute’s conversation, ¢a s’arrangera.’ 

Faute de mieux, and I suppose to avoid a wrangle before the Portu- 
guese, he flung open the door and almost pushed me inside it. Then 
he turned on me such a face of passion and rage that I was half minded 
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to summon his servant to protect me. ‘By God,’ he imprecated, ‘if this 
is not the coolest thing in the world. First you and your rascally pub- 
lisher publish the most blackguardly lies about me in that confounded 
book of yours, and try to blackmail me on the top of it, and now, three 
years after, you have the face to push yourself into my embassy. What 
the devil do you want? I suppose money, as usual, but I warn you you 
won’t get a sou.’ “That is as may be,’ I retorted. ‘I dare say you will 
find it a fine thing to have the well-known Harriette Rochfort telling all 
manner of tales of you about Lisbon. You will look a fine plenipo in 
the eyes of your English and Portuguese friends and all the Corps 
Diplomatique. Come, you have but to give me a hundred pounds and 
an introduction to your friend the Regent, and I’ll pester you no more.’ 

Lamb scowled at me. “The Regent indeed!’ he scoffed. ‘What interest 
do you imagine that young blackguard would feel in you? Well used 
as I am to your swollen vanity, my dear Harriette, I would remind you 
that Don Miguel is twenty-five years of age, and you are : 

‘Enough!’ I cried. ‘It is like your chivalry, you odious Fred Lamb, 
to taunt me with dates. A woman is but as old as she looks.’ 

“You look a hag,’ he spitefully returned. ‘I can scarcely believe now 
that I was in love with you, even all those years ago.’ 

‘And you,’ I told him, ‘look a bloated middle-aged satyr. But 
do you really want a hag going about Lisbon telling of your one-time 
passion for her and of your miserly meanness ever since?’ 

‘IT don’t give a damn what you tell Lisbon,’ he retorted. ‘A con- 
temptible city that I only want to be out of. So go to the devil.’ 

‘De tout mon ceur,’ I replied coolly, and tripped out. When I reached 
the hotel, after having dedommagé myself with a glass of cognac, I sat 
down to compose a letter to Don Miguel in French. 





“Your Majesty,’ I began, having heard that he liked this address, 
‘Tam an Englishwoman, with some reputation for beauty, who come from 
London with messages from your friends there, milords Wellington, 
Aberdeen and Beresford, who, as you know, wish you well in your fight 
against liberalism and this impious Constitution. If your Majesty will 
admit me to an audience, I can reveal some important facts about the 
English ambassador; he is no friend to your Majesty or to Portugal. 


Harriette Rochfort, née Wilson.’ 


Knowing how Miguel and Lamb hated one another, I felt sure that 
this would faire mon affaire. 

April 5. I received this morning a message from the palace arranging 
an audience for me this afternoon. I drove there, was admitted, and 
conducted by guards to a small saloon, where, surrounded by attendants, 
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the interesting youth sat, looking melancholy and suspicious and gnawing 
his nails. He stared at me as I curtseyed; he did not appear to agree 
with the intolerable Fred Lamb that I was a hag, for he could not take 
his heavy black eyes from my face. He begged me, in French, to deliver 
my messages from London, which I did with some freedom, though in 
point of fact I had not spoken with any of the gentlemen in question for 
some years. When I had finished conveying their good wishes to him, 
he said, ‘Et puis, vous avez quelque chose 4 me dire touchant Sir Lamb, 
n’est-ce pas?’ This was my chance, and I let myself go. I told him that 
the ambassador was a miscreant and an intriguer, that no one of 
consequence in England thought well of him, and that he was certainly 
working in Lisbon to wreck the Regent’s authority, lending countenance 
to his enemies and assisting their plots against his position and even his 
life. I continued for some time in this vein, and nothing ever gave me 
greater satisfaction. Don Miguel seemed to listen with eager avidity, 
his eyes fastened on my face, his attention fixed. When I paused, he 
said ‘Merci, Madame,’ and fell silent. I felt that I had made a deep 
impression not only on his mind but on his emotions, and that, young 
though he was, he was yielding to the fascination of a woman of the 
world. Then he turned to his attendants and gave an order in Portuguese. 
They went out and we were alone together. 

I shall not reveal what followed. Suffice it to say that I, who have 
refused princes, noblemen, and the first gentlemen in Europe, could not 
for a moment entertain the amorous advances of this wretched young 
prince. I have never in my life been faithless, or betrayed anyone who 
loved and trusted me, as my Rochfort has ever done. With difficulty 
I made my escape from the palace, and, in some agitation, but with the 
satisfaction of an errand accomplished (for I was convinced that I had 
injured the odious Fred Lamb) I drove back to Reeves’s hotel. ‘“Roch- 
fort,’ I cried, ‘we will leave this detestable country by the next packet. A 
city that harbours Frederick Lamb, Don Miguel, and all those wretched, 
cowering Portuguese, is no place for Harriette Rochfort.’ 

April 10. After a tedious few days in Lisbon and Cintra (which Lord 
Byron greatly over-praised) we sailed for Gibraltar, leaving Portugal 
to its fate. Rochfort declares that, in case of a war between the two 
royal brothers, he will offer his sword to Don Pedro. 

NOTE. The account given by eye-witnesses of Mrs Rochfort’s visit to 
the palace is somewhat different. According to Dom Miguel’s gentle- 
men in waiting, what he said to them, after staring for some minutes at 
his visitor in distaste, was ‘Ja esto farto desta velha. Poe-na la fora,’ 
(I am now tired of this old woman. Show her out’) and she was con- 
ducted from his presence. She never forgave him the slight, and in 1832 
Colonel Rochfort went to Oporto to fight for Dom Pedro against him. 
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w=s) EB. 21, 1871. Invented the Teleprinter, string, and a thing for 
taking stones out of horses’ hooves. 

Feb. 22. Do not think I did myself justice with my Teleprinter, 
which only teleprints once; so invented the Duplex Teleprinter. 

Feb. 23. Invented the Triplex Teleprinter. 

Feb. 24. Invented the Quadruplex Teleprinter. Super! 

Feb. 25. Invented the Super-super Sesuplex Teleprinter. 

Feb. 26. Invented the Mammoth Extra-super Deciplex Teleprinter. 

Feb. 27. Invented the Super-Mammoth Extra-super-super Hundred- 
Girl All-singing All-dancing Centiplex Teleprinter. 

Feb. 28. Sunday. Invented muffins. 

Feb. 29. Suddenly remembered this morning that I am under con- 
tract to invent the Stock-ticker during the month of February, so first 
invented Leap Year. Then invented the Stock-ticker, for ticking stock. 
(Mem. Verify re Leap Year. Do not wish to claim more than I should.) 

March I. Invented the Phonograph, the Carbon Transmitter (for 
transmitting carbon), and a machine for determining the sex of newts. 

March 2. Invented Electric Light. 

March 3. Invented the Gramophone, the Telephone, the Megaphone. 
the Saxophone, and the Postage Stamp. 

March 4. Delete last entry yesterday. Find that someone else 
invented the postage stamp when my back was turned. Wrote to the 
Times (New York) to complain of unfair competition in the inventing 
world. Some people seem to want to invent everything! 

March 5. My wife asks why I can’t invent something really useful, 
like a gadget for whisking eggs. Invented the egg-whisk. 

March 6. Sunday. Invented a new excuse for not going to church. 

March 7. All day playing with my new invention, the telephone. 
Invented the Wrong Number. 

March 8. Still playing with my telephone. Got 574 Wrong Numbers 
running. Regret having invented the telephone. 

March 9. Still playing with my telephone. My wife called me down 
to the kitchen to invent a new way of lighting the kitchen stove so that 
it will not go out again immediately. Unfortunately caught my foot in 
the telephone wire and came a nasty purler. See now that the wires are 
a big drawback to a telephone. Must try to eliminate them somehow. 

March 10. Invented Wireless. 

March 11. Priority telegram from British Government to invent a 
B.B.C. for them. Invented the B.B.C. 
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March 12. All day listening to typical programmes over ether 
from Britain. Regret having invented the B.B.C. 

March 13. Still listening. Regret having invented wireless. 

March 14. Wireless programmes from Britain continue to exercise 
repellent fascination for me, like eating too much cheap chocolate. 
Listened to a double turn introduced as ‘England’s Greatest Comedians.’ 
Regret having been born. 

March 15. Must either smash my wireless or go mad. Consulted 
my wife, who said go mad. Consulted my Patent Agent, who said you 
are mad. Smashed wireless. 

March 16. Began serious work again. Invented the False Nose. 

March 17. Went out in my new invention, to test it on Main Street. 
Saw an extremely pretty girl, a stranger to me. Invented an entirely 
pew Gambit, ‘Excuse me, haven’t we met before somewhere?’ Unfor- 
tunately, however, false nose dropped off during gambit. Before fainting 
girl invented an interestingly novel and penetrating shriek. Cut her 
stay-laces, an old-fashioned and tedious business. 

March 18. Invented laceless stays, for fainting women. Tried them 
on my wife but unfortunately could not make her faint, so experiment 
useless. 

March 19. Find myself haunted by that girl’s shriek. A most striking 
and original effort, and should be employed for the benefit of humanity. 
Must try to find some use for it. (Mem. Find out if she has patented it. 
Do not want any trouble even for the benefit of humanity.) 

March 20. Invented the slate-pencil. Dissatisfied. Peculiar ear- 
splitting properties of shriek not utilized. 

March 21. Invented the Torch-singer. Still more dissatisfied. 

March 22. Invented the Steam Engine. Satisfied. 

March 23. Much annoyed. Find that someone invented the steam- 
engine years ago. All my trouble for nothing, and a whole day wasted. 
(Cannot help feeling that girl let me down, too. She should have let me 
know before fainting that her shriek was not original.) 

March 24, Sulked. 

March 25. Invented the Blues. 

March 26. Invented Coney Island, and went there. Did me a world 
of good. There are as good shrieks in the sea... 

March 27. Wondering how to improve my new Coney Island. 
Decided to sub-title it ‘The American Monte Carlo,’ so invented an 
ingenious new game for it in which one player bets against another who 
lets a small ball roll into a numbered slot. Wittily called it ‘Rollet.’ 

March 28. My stupid agent has misread my handwriting and patented 
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game under name of ‘Roulette,’ thus missing entire point. Much 
annoyed, and invented the typewriter to avoid such mistakes in future. 

March 29. Invented shorthand. 

March 30. All day trying to learn to take dictation from myself in 
my new shorthand and transcribe it on my new typewriter. Unaccount- 
ably baffled, and finally had to invent the Shorthand Typist. 

March 31. Most of day playing my new game Roulette (sic!) with 
my new Shorthand Typist, who rolls the ball for me. Very strange that 
I cannot seem to win. 

April 1. Invented the April Fool. My wife not amused—lost 47 
dollars at Roulette today. My Shorthand Typist much amused. 

April 2. Lost 583 dollars. Absurd! 

April 3. Lost 2,674 dollars. Absurder! Must reduce the stake to 
cents. 

April 4. Lost 27,853 cents. Sacked Shorthand Typist. 

April 5. Big invention pending. Re-engaged Shorthand Typist. 

April 6. Big invention materialized. Invented an infallible system 
for winning at Roulette! Lost 86 dollars. 

April 7. Invented the Doubling-up System. 

April 8. Invented the Montant Belge System. 

April 9. Invented the Tombant Américain System. 

April 10. Invented the Quadrupling-up System. 

April 11. Invented the Sextupling-up System. 

April 12. Invented the Sol-fa System. 

April 13. Invented the Solar System. 

April 14. Took a day off, in accordance with precedent. 

April 15. Much refreshed by my rest yesterday. Invented the air- 
ship, the machine-gun, the elevator, the sky-scraper, two new roses, the 
howitzer, the indelible pencil, radiolocation, a new kind of front-door-mat 
with the word ‘Welcome’ on it, the atom, psychical research, an indes- 
tructible rubber doll, the British Empire, a new spray for green-fly, the 
microscope, the telescope, the kaleidoscope, and the What-Happened-to- 
Maisie-scope (for seaside piers); splitting my new atom, the cinemato- 
graph, stainless steel, film stars, the motor-car, a furniture-polish, Opera- 
tion Mulberry, brassigres, Homard a |’Américaine, a means of attaching 
small pencils to dance programmes by tastefully coloured cords, ferro- 
concrete, the Valentine, a manure for potatoes, Christmas Cards, Easter 
Cards, Birthday Cards, Playing Cards, Visiting Cards, Postcards, Cards, 
THE SATURDAY BOOK, glue, the fountain-pen, the atomic bomb, and roller 
skates. Quite a good day’s work. (Shorthand Typist gave notice.) 
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April 26. Very busy these last ten days trying to disinvent my 
new atomic bomb, as I feel the world is not yet ready for it. Very 
difficult. 

April 27. Nearly succeeded, but was interrupted by our maid, with 
some message from the gardener about carrots. Disinvented maid. 

April 28. Still trying to disinvent atomic bomb. Ridiculous hue and 
cry all day over missing maid, whom I disinvented yesterday. 

April 29. At last! Disinvented my atomic bomb this evening at 
bottom of garden. Hope no one saw me. 

April 30. Was just inventing incandescent gas when my wife inter- 
rupted to tell me that I could not have my elevenses as every drop of 
milk in the house had gone sour owing to thunder, and what on earth 
did I ever want to go and invent thunder for. Refrained (with difficulty) 
from disinventing wife, and explained that I did not invent thunder; but 
she unconvinced. (Mem. Think I am correct in this; at any rate cannot 
recall having invented thunder, but it may have slipped my memory. 
Verify if poss.) This wasted most of my morning, and only just time to 
invent the Refrigerator before lunch. 

May J. Saw that girl on Main Street again this morning. She is 
really very pretty. Raised my hat, but she did not recognize me in 
my own nose. Must invent an Excuse. 

May 2. All day inventing excuses. Invented 746. 

May 3. Tried my new Roller Skates on paved walk outside house. 
Most exhilarating. Coasted all the way down hill into the town and on 
to Main Street, but unfortunately was unable to stop. Involuntarily 
invented 747th excuse. 

May 4. Used No. 238 excuse, and sent girl flowers in hospital. 

May 5. Used No. 473 and sent her a bunch of radishes. 

May 6. My wife seedy and wanted the doctor. Invented 49 new 
medicines for her, covering all infectious diseases. 

May 7. My wife still seedy. Invented 88 more medicines, covering all 
non-infectious diseases. 

May 8. My wife still unaccountably seedy, but too busy to invent 
any more medicines as am now working on a secret new invention on 
behalf of the British Government. 

May 9. Working hard all day. Doctor came several times, I believe, 
but too busy to see him. Cannot imagine what is the matter with my wife, 
who is usually the picture of health. 

May 10. Still working hard. Quite a knotty problem. Wife no better. 

May 11. Brought my work for the British Government to a successful 
conclusion by inventing Mr Gladstone. 

May 12. Just seen doctor. Learn to my astonishment that I have 
invented a son and heir! (Mem. Take a patent out for him at once.) 
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The Art of Writing 
by DESMOND FLOWER 


5) (6 RITING is perhaps the greatest of man’s discoveries. Above 
1¢# all others it is the one which has assisted and ensured the 
continuous progress of the human race; and it is only by the 
perfecting of our script through many stages of slow advance- 
ment that we have received knowledge from the past, and can 
bequeath to the future the secrets of our own discoveries. 

To the ancients the art of writing was so wonderful that in every 
country it had been ascribed to divine beneficence. The tables of the 
law given to Moses were the work of God, ‘and the writing was the 
writing of God.’ Brahma himself gave knowledge of letters to the Indians, 
and the trace of his own script is seen in the sutures of the human skull. 
Sardanapalus V, King of Assyria, caused it to be recorded that the 
cuneiform alphabet had been a direct revelation to his royal ancestors 
by Nebo, the all-wise herald of the gods. It was another divine herald, 
Thoth the ibis-headed, who with his beak first inscribed hieroglyphics 
on the mud-banks of the Nile, and the priests of Egypt guarded them as 
a sacred and secret alphabet for communication among themselves. To 
the Chinese the art was given by Ts’ang Chien, the dragon-faced, four- 
eyed sage, who found his inspiration in the stars of heaven, the prints 
of birds’ feet, and the patterns of a tortoise shell. 

Even today a piece of paper with a message inscribed on it is an alien 
miracle to the majority of the human race. But for the minority—which 
flatters itself that it is the whole and which has little time for anything 
but its own quarrels—the magic of writing has disappeared. Today 
in our Western world almost the only reference ever made to this mar- 
vellous invention is, ‘What terrible writing! It is wonderful how the 
Post Office people manage to read it!’ 

It is indeed wonderful how Post Office sorters decipher many of the 
scrawls which are thrust into pillar boxes, and sent on their way without 
a moment’s thought on the part of their writers as to how much trouble 
they will cause to other people. This deplorably low standard of hand- 
writing seems now to be accepted as inevitable. Its most pitiful example 
is to be found in business correspondence where the originators show so 
little faith in the legibility of their own signatures that they have their 
names typed immediately below. 
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While handwriting has never been worse than it is today, it has some- 
times been as bad; it has nearly always been much better. In the 13th 
century one broken down form of writing inherited from ancient Rome 
became so bad in Europe that the Emperor Frederic II forbade its use. 
Yet two centuries later, by reverting to earlier forms, by purifying and 
improving, the scribes of Renaissance Italy had produced the most 
beautiful handwriting ever known in the world. It was called Cancel- 
leresca Corsiva—Cancelleresca because it was adopted in 1431 as the 
official handwriting of the Papal Chancery, Corsiva because it was cursive 
or flowing. Printers, who at this time existed merely to do the same 
job as a scribe more quickly and cheaper, copied a particularly noble 
example of it (the hand of the poet Petrarch) and called their type 
Italic. 

This form of writing was introduced into England by an Italian poet 
and man of letters, Petrus Carmelianus, whose official position was that 
of Latin Secretary to Henry VII. From the time of his appointment all 
official correspondence from the English court was superbly well 
written and rivalled the best in Europe. By the middle of the 16th 
century the new hand had become established. Scholars generally 
used it; well-educated children were grounded in it by the writing 
masters who were attached to every household. Queen Katharine Parr, 
Lady Jane Grey and Edward VI were among those who preferred it; 
indeed, when he chose, the young king could write as well as a pro- 
fessional. Mary Tudor also had a good hand, though not so good as 
Elizabeth. 

At the end of the century almost all educated people had taken to 
what Malvolio called ‘the sweet Roman hand,’ though in business and 
lower life the alternative secretary—a style having much in common with 
modern German Schrift—was still general. But a few years later 
Cancelleresca triumphed, and all Gothic tendencies finally died out of 
the English hand. 

During the 17th century the art of writing sank from the level of 
desirable learning to that of necessary education. Ladies began to con- 
duct their own correspondence, so that a secretary with a beautiful hand 
was no longer essential in every well-to-do household, and the trade of 
the public scribe diminished. Furthermore, the financial supremacy of 
the Bank of Amsterdam during this age of commerce led many ambitious 
young men to complete their education in Holland, where the fine 
Cancelleresca they had learnt at home became corrupted by rounder, 
more ungainly models. By the second half of the century, purity of style 
had been irreparably lost and the descent towards our modern scrawl 
had begun. 

Henceforth the copybook usurped the position of the writing master. 
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who when he departed took with him freshness and individuality. 
The models available for the intelligent child began to assume the even 
slope so characteristic of the 18th century—so graceful, yet so lacking 
in the firmness and individuality of the earlier style. These tranquil, 
even strokes, inclined uniformly forward, opened the way for the final 
conqueror of good handwriting which appeared in the 19th century: 
the thin steel nib. 

In the Italian hand, written with a quill (or a pen, be it noted, of 
equivalent qualities), pressure remained steady as the point flowed evenly 
across the paper. The quill formed its own thicks and thins as it turned 
the corners round which the hand directed it. But the thin steel nib 
will do nothing for its master; every variation, every tone, must be pro- 
duced by a deliberate change of pressure. The regular slopes which the 
19th century inherited from the Augustans lent themselves only too well 
for the purpose, and the heavy downs and spidery ups of Victorian 
pothooks became the fashion. 

Although the characterless scratches of a century ago are totally lack- 
ing in artistic merit, the reason for the disastrous effect which they had 
upon the development of handwriting may not be at once apparent. 
It is true that there is no fun in writing like that, and there can be no 
incentive to do it well. But the fundamental reason is that the Victorian 
system, based upon identical pothooks, makes as many letters of the 
alphabet as possible in precisely the same way. Words which are written 
fast or carelessly therefore degenerate back into the pothooks from which 
they sprang, and a sentence becomes a series of angular marks which 
in many cases are literally indecipherable. A word such as ‘tumulus,’ 
for example, looks like the seismographic representation of a minor 
earthquake, because the ‘m’ breaks down until it is the same as the ‘u’s,’ 
and only the tall ‘t’ and ‘l remain as clues to the word’s identity. The 
same collapse occurs with the American Palmer system, which is founded 
upon circles instead of pothooks. 

Every letter in Cancelleresca, on the other hand, has its own form 
and is made in its own way—there are no prefabricated parts; therefore 
however badly it is written each letter must retain something of its own 
character and can never become completely illegible. 

A return to the best models is the first requirement if there is to be 
any improvement of handwriting in this country. There is no affectation 
in turning back to the past; the Italians did it four centuries ago and 
developed a hand even better than their model. The seeds of such an 
improvement have been planted and they only need careful encourage- 
ment to make them develop. There is a surprisingly large number of 
people in this country already whose hands are based on Cancel- 
leresca: some of them are shown in the illustrations which follow. The 
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writing classes at the L.C.C. school are filled by a collection of people 
ranging from adolescents to retired business men; while, more interest- 
ing still, Mr Alfred Fairbank, the most distinguished British scribe, has 
prepared two sets of cards which have been adopted as the models 
for teaching writing in elementary schools in certain parts of this 
country. 

Bad writing is bad manners. To write well, once the habit is mastered, 
takes no longer than to write badly, while it saves the eyesight and 
temper of our friends. Anyone who wishes to improve his writing 
may do so without any very great trouble; all that is required is a good 
model (such as Mr Fairbank’s cards), a decent pen (a well used relief 
nib will serve most people), and a little patience. 

Once a good model has been studied, there is no obligation on the 
writer to adhere to it closely; it is natural and proper that the character 
of the individual should assert itself. In the specimens reproduced in 
the following pages, for example, Mr James Wardrop has a deep interest 
in the Italian renaissance and therefore prefers to follow Cancelleresca 
in detail, while Mr Blunden, on the other hand, has wandered some way 
from his model but retains his legibility delightfully and to the full. I 
would like to make it clear that my plea is primarily for the return of 
legibility and grace in handwriting, and I am not particular about how 
it is obtained. In my opinion Cancelleresca provides the best model 
for those whose handwriting is bad and who desire to improve; but I 
do not mean to suggest that it is the only model, or that those whose 
writing is good already should change—that can have the same disastrous 
results as afflict a respectable golfer who alters his swing to copy one of 
the masters. 

Most of us would welcome a renaissance of handwriting, and once the 
restrictions imposed by the war have passed away, there seems 
no reason why one should not take place. The use of the typewriter has 
spread enormously in the last twenty years. Once it was not considered 
polite to type a private letter, now every form of correspondence is 
subject to the same mechanical aid. 

Let us go further. Let those who cannot or will not learn to write 
well use nothing but the typewriter, which has taken the place of the 
professional scribe of centuries ago. Let those who prefer to write in 
their own hand do so in a civilized and beautiful style. Let those of us 
who are pressed for time combine both methods; but at least when we 
decide that something is important or personal enough for us to write 
it ourselves, let it appear worthy of our intelligence and skill. Let us 
make the machine do our work for us, while we put the cultivation of 
fine handwriting back into the place of honour in which it belongs: not 
as necessary education, but as desirable learning. 
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ume fe’ tamen magwitudme Hlornm affectunm fatears . Sed ego won concede tibt uk poe 
Sugersor, fis, lettham quam accepish wa probe St ves emfmods fit ut mag nopere’ wideatur 
ofse’ excpetenda , qued miht adhuc dubum et controuer/um es} , Sed boc Dens usderit, et fi’ 
qua mht ad Remp fortvter nauandam dabitur occafw ; &y quod noflre’ inSbitute’ amicitie’ 


Fic. 1.—A perfect Cancelleresca hand by an unknown Italian scribe, 1537. 


Fic. 2.—Signature of Cardinal Bembo 
(1470-1547), Apostolic Secretary to 


Leo X, and one of the most distin- 
Us- guished men of letters of the Italian 


renaissance. 





Fic. 3.—Signature of Queen Elizabeth 


(1533-1603) Like all her writing, 
° ornate, but firm, and, whenever she 
1 ; ml f took any trouble, legible. 


Peererrerrrr rr rrr rrr rrr irr rere rere rrr rrr ttt rr rt errr rrr rrr i te errr rn nnn Serna nnn 


But thet which  partrcularl, da Cth make 
me bold te meertayne you therewih, Us es J ka Fate) noted m 
youre gracious eyes sone feaouiable aspe fowartes ne: wherthy 
J Stande m , hope from youre Higkng Hf. tylosle ite Mb pee ou 
conjure of my Lib payzes: And fo J rest 


Fic. 4.—Sir Henry Wotton (1568-1639), diplomat and poet. A fine early 17th 
century hand. 
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Geller. £° dlagre. 
Then t be welltrod Stag? anon, 
Le Sahnsonts Learned Jock be. ont, 
02 Siwrelig adespear, fares oe 
iartle hes ‘vt wood rotiv wil, 
Fic. 5.—A fine late 18th century hand. The writing is that of an antiquarian 


and a scholar, and it retains something of the firmness and character of 
Cancelleresca, though far removed from it. 
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Fic. 6—An example of the Palmer method, taught for the last 
hundred years in America. It is based upon circles instead of 
English pothooks. 
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Ak Renatssonce 
serve writing whak ras be calted 4 Roman hard 
wth an Wave “ged fem wi. make serifs because 
the gees chavacker i. the haw allewes 
stroke ta-stvoke. Wee same ovr an kale ee 
haw Sree b spec) wh. Erihg nse Eel 
aged (ov pers a blunt pene - like pen) ans 
omussrery Ff strife wa. be governed by speed The 
Difference betwee a formal Roman bok -bard 
aw a free talc can be sad bbe: bine trepare 
ow we fme br-spane - 


Fic. 7.—Alfred Fairbank, Esq. 
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Fic. 8.—W. C. G. Bradley, Esq. 
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ee to ro) yous a Scart i the Fic. 9.—James Wardrop, 


Esq. Three of the finest 


? I dern Can- 
fer fv your collection, amd ape ——clerscnare shown in 

ae figs. 7-9. 
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Gill. A hand founded 
: on Cancelleresca, but the 
mike writer led such a full 


liad ase Stiepdeve wees LePs Fic. 10.—The late Eric 
Piles tine ose 


life that he wrote his 


fur, coll you aes | hope letters fast. This ex- 


ample shows that Can- 
celleresca, when hurried, 
does not break down into 


2 
Yourt Loar well . illegibility. 


J am wm happy ty~have been born @ late Victonan , ana—nat 
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Fic. 11.—Edmund Blunden, Esq. Although the writer has taken cognisance of 
Cancelleresca, his preference for a thin pen and his own character have drawn his 
hand away into a charming style of its own. 
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Fic. 12.—Edward Croft Murray, Esq. This hand, full of individuality, 
is that of a scholar whose antiquarian interests have invested his writing 
with a flavour of Carolingian minuscules ( before Cancelleresca). 
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Walt Whitman 
by C. M. BOWRA 


Fue average English reader tends to 
treat American poetry as if it were 
something produced in his own country, 
a provincial version of the authentic 
English art. He extends a kindly pat- 
ronage, at least in youth, to Longfellow 
and Whittier, because they wrote in a 
way which he understands, but he 
shrinks from the more original and 
more American poets like Edgar Allan 
Poe and Walt Whitman. Yet these two 
men had far more power and fire than 
their comrades from New England and 
are far closer to the American spirit. 
Poe has indeed won an astonishing 
fame in France, where he has inspired 
at least three generations of notable 
poets, but in England he is treated as a 
minor Romantic, a country cousin of 
Keats and Shelley. Walt Whitman’s 
fate has been hardly less peculiar. 
Though he was admired by Rossetti and 
Tennyson and for a time by Swinburne, 
he is still thought to be an oddity, an 
eccentric, who achieved some remark- 
able results despite his technique and 
who cannot be treated in the last resort 
as a true poet. Yet Walt Whitman was 
a powerful and original genius, perhaps 
the most original that America has pro- 
duced in literature. His only fault for 


English readers is that he is entirely and 
intrinsically American and demands 
some understanding of America before 
We can appreciate him at his full worth. 

But even without this understanding 
we can see what a bold experimenter in 
words he was and how successfully he 
used not only free verse but the spoken 
vernacular of his day for a new kind of 
poetry which reflects the driving energy 
and spiritual vision of America in one 
of its greatest periods. 

Whitman was born in 1819 and died 
in 1892. His life thus covers the most 
crowded and most formative years of 
American history. When he was a boy, 
the Union had little existence west of 
the Alleghanies, but Whitman lived to 
see the great western expansion of 1848, 
the Civil War, the great economic 
development and _ political corruption 
that followed it, the growth of new 
towns and enormous industries until the 
United States took something like its 
present shape. 

He was an American and nothing 
else. He never came to Europe, and its 
problems meant little to him. From his 
birth on a farm in Long Island to his 
death at Camden, New Jersey, he 
absorbed the experience of his own 
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land, passed from place to place in its 
vast expanses, shared the thoughts and 
emotions of his countrymen. 

Externally, his life was not a great 
success. For years he earned a pre- 
carious living through journalism, but 
his erratic habits and his liberal opinions 
usually lost him his job before long. In 
the Civil War he felt that the South was 
legally and the North morally right, and 
after some anguish of spirit he gave his 
support to Lincoln and spent many 
weary days and nights looking after the 
sick and wounded. He worked too 
hard and collapsed in 1864, and the 
strain of those years permanently im- 
paired his health. An appointment in a 
Government office in 1865 was taken 
from him because his verses were 
thought indecent, and in 1873 he was 
struck with a paralysis, from which he 
never recovered. 

He was never rich, and in old age his 
friends and admirers had to help him. 
Nor was he really famous. Cultivated 
Americans tended to agree with Oliver 
Wendell Holmes’s verdict: ‘Whitman is 
all very well—he has capacity, but it 
won't do, it won’t do.’ Such judgments 
did not trouble Whitman. He went 
his own way and knew that his work 
was good. 

Whitman was a typical American in 
his origins. His father came from an 
English Quaker stock, his mother from a 
mixture of Dutch and Welsh, and to this 
mixed ancestry we may perhaps trace 
some of the more marked elements in 
his character. If his strong moral feel- 
ings and his love of nature were 
English, his tenderness and outspoken- 
ness were perhaps Welsh. As a child he 
was brought up on a farm near the sea, 
and the experience which he gained 
there in an intimate knowledge of 
natural things lasted all his life. As a 
boy he came to Brooklyn and formed 
that taste for the varied life of large 
towns which is so characteristic of him. 

He had, both in youth and in old age, 
a splendid appearance, a tall, erect 
figure, the head of a prophet and the 
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eyes of an eagle. He was always 
courteous and considerate, fond of chil- 
dren, eminently approachable and 
friendly. He did not care for money or 
display or even for comfort, and was 
happiest in quite simple and humble 
surroundings. He had the eccentric habits 
of a poet, ate his meals at odd hours 
and lived in a disorder which none of 
his devoted housekeepers could control. 
He read much in all kinds of books, 
not perhaps with a scholar’s attention 
but in a way to enrich his own special 
kind of mind. 

But what he really loved was the pul- 
sating life around him. From this he 
drew the subjects of his poetry and his 
vivid interest in all current problems. 
He was not a Christian in any orthodox 
or narrow sense, but he was profoundly 
religious and deeply concerned about 
the ultimate destiny of man. He never 
married, and he wrote hardly any love- 
poems to women. His strongest love 
was for humanity, and to it he gave the 
great wealth of his genius. 


WHITMAN WAS a great pioneer in 
poetry because he was the first to write 
free verse consistently and seriously in 
the English language. His earliest 
poems were written in normal stanzas 
and owe their form and spirit to hymns. 
But when he was thirty-one years old he 
made his first bold experiment in a new 
manner with the poem ‘Blood-Money’ 
on the question of slavery. In this he 
abandoned rhyme and regular verse for 
unrhymed lines of different lengths and 
different rhythms. His models seem to 
have been the Bible and Ossian, but the 
style owed nothing to either. It was the 
spoken language of Whitman’s own 
world, the powerful, rich English which 
Abraham Lincoln used and which Whit- 
man possessed in all its range and elo- 
quence. 

Whatever his debt to the Bible and 
Ossian may have been, he was surely 
impelled to write in this way because it 
was the only way in which he could 
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really express himself. His overflowing 
personality, his wide sympathies and 
love of sonorous phrases could not be 
confined to the strict forms of contem- 
porary poetry. He inevitably found his 
own medium and never abandoned it. 
He developed it, enriched it, tried new 
effects in it, until he could write great 
lines which have the movement of 
breaking waves and the music of the 
towns and the forests which he loved. 

His art is by no means flawless. He 
wrote too quickly and too violently to 
consider many canons of taste. His 
vocabulary, despite its richness, has 
some irritating mannerisms, like his use 
of French words. But these are the 
defects of genius. What matters is the 
quantity of his successes, the large num- 
ber of poems which have the strength 
and vitality of natural phenomena and 
reflect his powerful love of life. 


WHITMAN DID NOT limit himself to a 
narrow range of subjects. He felt that 
he was the voice of America, and any- 
thing that concerned his countrymen 
concerned him and passed into his verse. 
He wrote poems on a large scale about 
the humming world about him with its 
vast prospects and ever receding hori- 
zons, the felling of forests by pioneers, 
the multifarious occupations which all 
this enterprise called into existence, the 
men ‘tan-faced’ and ‘sinewy’ who fought 
their way to the West, the mixture of 
races in ‘million-footed Manhattan,’ the 
giant redwood-trees of California, oldest 
of living things in the world and now 
doomed to fall to the axes of men. 

His ‘Drum-Taps,’ inspired by the 
Civil War, contains his summons to 
battle, his laments on the cowardly and 
the indifferent, his moments of vision 
when he sees cavalry crossing a ford or 
a bivouac on a mountain-side, his sense 
of the vast issues at stake, of the agony 
through which his country is passing, of 
the undisturbed beauty of nature amid 
the horror of carnage, his tender affec- 
tions for the companions with whom he 
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shares the excitements and the hardships 
of war, his touching devotion to Lincoln, 
the great leader killed in the moment of 
triumph, ‘gentle, plain, just and resolute.’ 
He wrote many poems of a more purely 
lyrical quality, when he responded to 
the sight of flowers or the song of birds, 
all of which he knew as only a country- 
man can, and no poet has written more 
finely about the magic of night. He was 
a full man, vigorous and warm-hearted, 
and his poetry reflects his abundant 
nature. 

Whitman was almost alone in his time 
in being a realistic poet. He did not 
make his poetry conform to any ideal of 
literary dignity or elegance, nor omit 
from it anything which really touched 
him. He was entirely concerned with 
the present, with the rich world that he 
found around him, and he knew nothing 
of the romantic desire to escape into the 
past or to build imaginary worlds. 

His realism extended through all his 
work. He believed that the world was 
good and that his task was to portray 
its goodness. So he was deterred by no 
considerations of correct taste. His de- 
light in what he saw drove him to make 
long lists of trades and occupations, of 
tools and instruments, to describe a 
scene exactly as he saw it with all its 
clamour and confusion, to give to his 
fantasies a curiously solid character, as 
if they were perfectly natural and real, 
to interpolate passages of argument and 
explanation in order to make his own 
position clear, to range from soaring 
flights of fancy to prosaic statements of 
fact. Whitman’s poetry reflects his life, 
but it is not vulgar nor flat. 

It is not vulgar because it is always 
entirely sincere and has none of the 
falsity and pretentiousness which are the 
essence of vulgarity; it is not flat 
because it is always true and to the 
point, because it reflects Whitman’s de- 
lighted vision of the world rising and 
changing around him. At a time when 
most poets, both English and Ameri- 
can, sought to follow a strictly literary 
ideal Whitman went his own way and 
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made poetry a reflection of the actual 
world. 

This realism might perhaps have 
failed in its effect if it had not been 
governed by a lively sensibility both of 
the eyes and the ears. Whitman’s senses 
missed nothing, and what they marked 
passed into his verse. He is curiously 
accurate in his accounts of many un- 
noticed things. There is the rattlesnake 
lying with its ‘flabby length on the rock,’ 
the fin of the shark ‘like a black chip out 
of the water,’ the ‘crawling spread of 
buffaloes,’ the ‘tough pimples of the 
alligator,’ the swan ‘curving and winding 
its neck,’ the geese who ‘nip their food 
with short jerks.’ There is the song of 
the thrush: 


Solitary thrush, 

The hermit withdrawn to himself, avoid- 
ing the settlements, 

Sings by himself a song; 


there are the waves in the wake of a 
ship: 


Waves of the ocean, bubbling and 
gurgling, blithely prying, 

Waves, undulating waves, liquid, uneven, 
emulous waves. 


And there are grander effects than these, 
when the senses inspire his fancy to 
stronger flights, as in the great simplicity 
of night in the open spaces: 


Night on the prairies, 

The supper is over, the fire on the ground 
burns low, 

The wearied emigrants sleep, wrapt in 
their blankets ; 


the sound of the storm: 


Shouts of demoniac_ laughter fitfully 
piercing and pealing ; 


the curiously vivid presence of the dead: 


The breath ceases and the pulse of the 
heart ceases, 

The corpse stretches on the bed and the 
living look upon it, 

It is palpable as the living are palpable. 


Whitman learned in childhood to use 
his eyes and his ears, and he never 
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was a real, actual world brimming with 
sights and sounds. 

He used these gifts of his senses to 
give greater life and precision to his 
more imaginative themes. In ‘On the 
Beach at Night’ he addresses a child who 
suffers from some loss, and his consola- 
tion is that there is something more 
permanent than the most enduring 
elements of the physical universe. His 
words take on a sublime clarity as he 
comes to his conclusion: 


Something there is more immortal than 
the stars, 

(Many the burials, many the days and 
nights passing away,) 

Something that shall endure longer even 
than lustrous Jupiter, 

couse than sun or any revolving satel- 
ite; 

Or the radiant sisters the Pleiades. 


When he wrote his great poem in 
memory of Abraham Lincoln, Whitman 
used the sights of nature as symbols for 
the loss which he felt so personally and 
poignantly. The setting of a star 
resembles the death of the great presi- 
dent, and gives a new meaning to it: 


When lilacs last in the dooryard bloom’d, 

And the great star early droop’d in the 
western sky in the night, 

1 mourn’d, and yet shall mourn with 
ever-returning spring. 


Ever-returning spring, trinity sure to me 
you bring, 

Like blooming perennial and drooping 
star in the west, 

And thought of him I love. 


Whitman’s visual sense could pass 
easily into a strong visual imagination, 
when he seemed literally to see the 
whole earth and to mark its beauties, as 
in the splendid invocation: 


Smile, O voluptuous cool-breath’d earth! 

Earth of the slumbering and liquid trees! 

Earth of departed sunset—earth of the 
mountains misty-topt! 

Earth of the vitreous pour of the full 
moon, just tinged with blue. 
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Whitman rose easily to these great 
themes because he was firmly planted 
on the earth and used its beauty to give 
precision and power to his thoughts. 
This vigorous, often aggressive poetry 
has, despite its assertion of pride and 
egotism, a great fund of tenderness and 
compassion. Indeed, his great boasts 
and love of speaking in the first person 
seem to have been a kind of mask which 
he wore to protect a naturally tender 
heart from the assaults of the world. 
Though he wrote no poetry of love or 
women, and succeeded, as few poets 
have done, in hiding his most intimate 
relations from posterity, he was not 
ashamed to speak of his love for his 
fellow men, whether in the mass or as 
individuals. His poems of the Civil 
War are full of a profound pity for the 
suffering which it brought, for the 
young men dying slowly on the battle- 
field, for the old whose lives are shat- 
tered by news that their sons are killed. 
Whitman had seen war as it really is, 
and the memory of it haunted him: 


In midnight sleep of many a face of 
anguish 

Of the look at first of the mortally 
wounded (of that indescribable 


ook), 
Of the dead on their backs with arms 
extended wide, 
I dream, I dream, I dream. 


The same kind of tenderness appears 
in the poems which he wrote to various 
young men for whom he felt a more 
than fatherly affection. He had no false 
shame about saying what he really felt, 
and though his feelings are surprisingly 
outspoken, they are not mawkish, but 
entirely straightforward and real. And 
his sympathies were wider than this. 
He had a real love for mankind, for the 
whole human race wherever it existed, 
for the most humble and degraded 
members of it. He was one of the few 
poets who could approach the subject 
of prostitution without cant or _his- 
trionics, and his ‘To a Common Prosti- 
tute’ shows how free from priggishness 
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he was. He approaches the woman 
with perfect naturalness and ease: 


Be composed—be at ease with me—I am 
Walt Whitman, 
liberal and lusty as Nature, 
Not till the sun excludes you do I exclude 
you. 


The man who wrote those lines did not 
suffer from hardness of heart. 

When occasion demanded, Whitman 
could write in a truly sublime style. He 
left his mannerisms behind him and, 
without losing his grip on the vivid, 
individual world, found a spacious har- 
mony which belongs to the great tradi- 
tion of poetry. Then his free verse 
reflects with perfect sympathy the move- 
ments of his majestic and passionate 
soul. He was perhaps at his best when 
in the complex issues of contemporary 
life he saw the age-old problems which 
have always inspired poets to write 
nobly. He, who had seen so much of 
death in the Civil War, was not 
frightened of it, but he wished for a 
quiet ending which should make easier 
the passage from that earthly existence 
which he loved so dearly. In this 
mood he wrote one of his finest, most 
characteristic poems: 


At the last, tenderly, 

From the walls of the powerful, fortress’d 
house, 

From the clasp of the knitted locks— 
from the keep of the well-closed 
doors, 

Let me be waited. 


Let me glide noiselesssly forth: 

With the key of softness unlock the locks 
—with a whisper 

Set ope the doors, O soul! 


Tenderly! Be not impatient! 
(Strong is your hold, O mortal flesh! 
Strong is your hold, O love!) 


There is mystery in this, and magic, --4 
there is the essential note of Walt Whit- 
man’s poetry, the profound love of 
existence which makes him cling to it 
and yet be perfectly courageous about 
the prospect of losing it. 


On being in The Saturday Book 


by FRED BASON 


I AM a very ordinary man and I have 

taken the same size in caps for many 
years. I want to remain an ordinary 
man, and I haven’t got any coupons to 
spare to buy a new cap! The editor of 
THE SATURDAY Book buys articles on 
their merit, and not just ‘names,’ so 
even a humble one like me gets a 
chance to be ‘in’ provided his work is 
interesting. I was given my chance to 
make good when the editor bought my 
article about my friend W. Somerset 
Maugham, and printed it in his fifth 
volume. It says much for his kindness 
and patience when I tell you it was 
written on odd scraps of paper, looked 
extremely unprofessional, and hadn’t an 
atom of literary style. With the money 
the editor paid me I had a three weeks’ 
holiday. 

I am by vocation a seller of second- 
hand books who sends out a good 
many lists and letters, and my idea of 
a holiday is not so much as even to see 
a book, let alone read one, and not to 
write a single letter. But this was some- 
what of a busman’s holiday, because 
181 strangers wrote to me about my 
article—kindly, encouraging, question- 
ing and all manner of other kinds of 
letters—and being a civil sort of chap 
and not wishing to create the impres- 
sion that I am high-hatted (instead of 
small-capped) I replied to every one— 
even when no reply was really needed. 

Twenty-seven people were consider- 
ate enough to enclose stamped, ad- 
dressed envelopes, and of these twenty- 
three wanted something or other (Ill 
tell you some wants later). Sixty-five 
others also wanted something, but for- 
got to enclose a stamp. Four people 
did me the very great honour of ask- 
ing for my autograph! (Me—who’s 
collected 10,000 autographs of celebrities 


during the past twenty-five years, to get 
asked for my autograph! I can tell you 
quite honestly it was a real thrill—and 
it gave me a feeling that I had at last 
arrived on the bottom rung of the 
ladder!) I do not include these four 
exceptional people amongst the collec- 
tion who wanted something—because I 
consider my autograph to be nothing, 
and Id sign all day long if I felt it 
would give a fellow autograph hunter 
any pleasure to possess my signature! 

Many letters I need not have replied 
to, because for the most part the writers 
merely said that they enjoyed my little 
article and would like to read more 
memories of mine. But in for a penny 
in for a pound, and I bought 154 
two-penny -halfpenny stamps, nine 
packets of envelopes (of an inferior 
brand), eight threepenny (once a penny) 
exercise books, ruled feint (very feint), 
and set to work. And, believe me, 
ladies and gents, it has been hard work! 
I had writer’s cramp—and I had to buy 
a dictionary. (After all, I just couldn’t 
let Mr Russell down, after he’d given 
me my chance, by using words I 
couldn’t spell, and for the most part 
didn’t understand, until I dug out this 
same grubby but usable Funk & Wag- 
nalls dictionary.) Well, now, having 
completed the task, I will give you some 
idea of the pleasures and pains of being 
‘in’ THE SATURDAY BOoK. 

Statistics are for the most part dull 
reading—except when they deal with 
sex—so I have no intention of placing 
the letters in various divisions and sub- 
divisions, but shall just pick out a few 
of those which I considered interesting, 
for some reason or other, and give the 
rough gist of my replies. 

The most touching (to me) came 
from a lady. She had noted that I had 
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put in my article that unfortunately I 
was not married. She was willing and 
ready to change that word ‘unfortun- 
ately’ and rid me of the trials and tribu- 
lations of being a bachelor! Poor, dear 
woman—she was brutally frank about 
herself. It seemed to me that having 
classified all her defects she wanted to 
add, “There! I dare you!’ She placed 
her defects in numbered order. She 
was paralyzed all down one side, one 
eye was defective, and ‘of course sex 
is out of the question.’ But she could 
cook a very good meal and her pastry 
was light. She was of a ‘happy disposi- 
tion, all things considered.’ She felt 
that we would get along very well to- 
gether because she was a good manager, 
loved books, and was something of an 
authoress—she had written letters to 
various women’s magazines and re- 
ceived six half-guinea prizes for her 
work! Poor, dear lady! I wrote and 
tore up five replies before I could find 
what I do hope were the right words 
to express my appreciation of the great 
honour she had done me. 

I had to refuse her kind application 
for post as my wife. I am the last of 
the Basons, and my ambition, if ever I 
marry, is to be a father to one son and 
one daughter. If the gods grant this I 
shall be so happy. 

Fourteen other letters came from 
recently demobbed, or about to be de- 
mobbed, soldiers who wanted to be- 
come booksellers and asked how they 
should go about it. To all these I[ 
replied very much along the same lines. 
I told them I started bookselling with 
thirty books purchased at a church 
jumble sale and with thirteen shillings 
in actual cash; that that was twenty- 
four years ago; and that somehow or 
other I had managed most weeks to 
make a living out of books during all 
those years. But each year found it 
more difficult for me to make both ends 
meet—and that if they thought book- 
selling was an ‘easy living’ they’d have 
a terrific disappointment coming to 
them. 
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The truth is, bookselling—new or 
secondhand—is not a bit of fat. I 
strongly advised these men not to be- 
come secondhand booksellers unless 
they had a great love and good all-round 
knowledge of books, capital to with- 
stand the seasons when few books sell, 
a shop in a busy street ready to go 
into, and the means of obtaining fresh 
stock weekly after they had got their 
initial collection of books. 

There was one exception (there al- 
ways is), and he confessed a great love 
of books and said he'd worried every 
bookseller in his native city for months 
to give him a job to prove his know- 
ledge and enthusiasm. That showed 
enterprise! To him I sold £4-worth of 
books for thirty bob (it’s the pore wot 
helps the pore!) and told him to list 
them at double and worry everyone he 
knew with his lists for sale. He sold 
em all in ten days, bought a boxful at 
an auction with his profits, and now 
he’s a self-made, home-made happy 
bookseller! 

Five people told me that their atten- 
tion had been drawn to my article on 
Maugham by the approval the great 
James Agate had bestowed on it in 
his Daily Express column. A lady at 
Leamington Spa wrote asking if I could 
sell her Maugham’s Of Human Bond- 
age, which she had lent and never got 
back. Another at Fareham asked if I 
had a copy of Maugham’s The Painted 
Veil for sale. She had lent it to a 
friend—and had lost both friend and 
book. It seems to me that foolish 
people lend books and sensible people 
borrow them! Very fortunately I was 
able to supply both these ladies. 

There was a lady at Brighton who 
wrote that she had some sixty books for 
sale, but that every one lacked a title- 
page. Her brother had been a keen 
book-collector, but with a difference. 
He had collected only title-pages and 
pasted them in albums, throwing the 
books themselves aside. Would I buy 
them? No, I wouldn’t—dash it all, 
outside some 16th-century rarities, 
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who'd buy without title-pages? But 
fancy destroying a book just to stick a 
title-page into another book! 

A gentleman living at Tooting 
(suburb of London) also had books 
for sale. He listed them in a workman- 
like manner, described their condition, 
and named his price. I bought the lot. 
He was satisfied and so was I, and he’s 
going to turn out some more. And to 
prove that little coincidences do hap- 
pen, another letter from a reader con- 
tained an appeal for a book by Daphne 
du Maurier called Gerald; and in the 
Tooting gentleman’s lot was this very 
book. (This last letter made no men- 
tion whether the writer liked my article 
or any of the articles; it merely stated 
that she’d seen from my contribution 
that I sold books, and as my address 
was given at the end of the article she 
was sending this SOS.) 

I hope I have been the pioneer of 
authors putting their addresses at the 
close of their articles and stories. Of 
course, it’s been a lot of work answer- 
ing 181 letters, but I have done some 
trade and made fresh friends and 
customers, and practised the noble art 
of letter-writing. Another very in- 
teresting letter came from a Father 
in South Africa (I mean a religious 
Father). He asked me if I possessed 
any autographs which I would care to 
exchange for his duplicates. He is 
building up a collection to present to 
a museum—and would I add mine to 
his collection. He said I was hiding my 
light deep underneath a bushel, and that 
I had a ‘clever pen’ and had drawn the 
clearest picture of a literary giant he 
had ever read! I therefore went out at 
once and treated myself to a drink! I 
got together some twenty-five auto- 
graphs of celebrities, added my own, 
and sent them off. He is now going 
to send me some sets of South African 
cigarette cards in exchange for more 
autographs. This is splendid news and 
another reward for being in THE SATUR- 
pay Book. Cigarette cards are of the 
greatest interest to me. At one time 
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I owned one and a quarter million 
cards—but Hitler bombed my home 
and I lost the majority of them. 

A soldier in a camp in Devon also 
wrote suggesting an exchange of auto- 
graphs: he proposed, of all things, to 
collect the signatures of all the soldiers 
in his camp from top to bottom (who 
is bottom?). One might just as well 
stand by the Regent Palace Hotel and 
get the signatures of everyone going in 
or out. In fact, one would get more 
autographs of celebrities that way! Il 
sent him‘a spare autographed photo- 
graph of beloved (to me) Madeleine 
Carroll as a sort of balm to his feelings. 

I was most pleased to get a short 
letter from my local public library tell- 
ing me they had obtained a copy of 
THe SATURDAY Book and that it was 
now in the library. I happen to be the 
only author in Walworth. It is very 
nice to know that when I pop off there 
will be some record of my writings in 
my local public library. 

It has always grieved me that I have 
never had the advantage of comparing 
notes and talking shop with other 
writers in the slum borough that I call 
home. I have always wanted to join a 
literary club, but there isn’t such a thing 
for miles around, and as I only went to 
an L.C.C. school my Cockney speech 
rather bars me from posh literary 
circles (save as a freak!). Yet I am 
able to hold my own well enough as 
an after lunch or dinner speaker. 

Only one letter contained some ad- 
verse criticism. The lady said it was 
an excellent sketch and very well 
written, but asked if I wasn’t ashamed 
of myself troubling poor W. S. 
Maugham to autograph copies of his 
novels and then going away to sell 
them at a premium? No, lady, I 
wasn’t the slightest bit ashamed. It 
was all done with Maugham’s full 
approval. (He used to say, ‘Is this one 
for sale, Fred, or is it to keep? If it’s 
to keep I'll just write “To Fred from 
W. S. Maugham” in it. But if it’s for 
sale I’ll write a longer inscription and 
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then you'll get a bigger price.’ Hence, 
my own Painted Veil has ‘To Fred, 
from the subject of his Bibliography,’ on 
the endpaper, while a Painted Veil for 
sale has the following: “Greta Garbo 
and Herbert Marshall appeared in the 
film version of this novel. I hope you 
like it. Yours truly, W. S. Maugham, 
Jan., 1938.’ It fills the whole of the 
half-title page, with an impressive and 
very nice signature to delight the heart 
of any Maugham collectors. Further- 
more Mr Maugham earns more per 
hour than I do per week! He did it 
solely to ‘put me on my feet,’ and, bless 
him, he never begrudged the time or 
trouble. I put these facts on record to 
stop any other readers wasting stamps 
to ask the same silly question. No one 
save perhaps his daughter and his doc- 
tor can make Somerset Maugham do 
something he doesn’t wish to do. 

I had only one letter from America. 
It came from a tailor in Chicago, who 
asked if I’d oblige him by naming 
Maugham’s first play. In case anyone 
else wants to know, it was The Man of 
Honour. The published version was 
issued by Chapman & Hall in 1903: 
50 pages, bound in grey paper wrap- 
pers, 2s. It is worth £20 to-day. No, I 
haven’t got a copy. 

An interesting letter came from a 
clergyman in Scotland. He considers 
that Maugham’s The Razor’s Edge is 
the greatest novel printed in the last ten 
years. He also said that he was in- 
clined to think I write just as I talk. 
He wanted a copy of Maugham’s play 
The Sacred Flame. Unfortunately, I 
do not possess it. I sent him a list of 
books for sale and was lucky enough 
to sell him one on flagellation, a 
Flemish-English dictionary, and a 
great story by L. A. G. Strong called 
The Doll. 

Well, I could write much more about 
the letters I received if I had the space. 
Several readers wanted introductions to 
Maugham. Of course I had to refuse 


ON BEING 


IN THE SATURDAY BOOK 


these. He is 73 and not to be 
bothered—and in any case it’s not my 
place to try to introduce strangers to a 
distinguished man even if they do like 
my work (or kid me that they like it). 
And one strange letter came from a 
young lady who wondered if I could 
introduce her to Laurence Olivier, as 
she wanted him to open a bazaar. Why 
the heck she asked me I really don’t 
know. Being in THE SATURDAY BOOK 
with a crowd of really distinguished 
people does not mean you know your 
fellow contributors or are ever likely to. 
There is no SaTurRDAY Book club— 
yet! 

Five more letters have come since I 
started work on this article. One was 
from the publisher of a monthly maga- 
zine called Hobbyist. Would I care to 
write an article a month for his maga- 
zine at my own price for the next six 
months. Yes, I jolly well would. I 
named the price and the editor has paid 
me the six months’ fee in advance! He 
said that what was good enough for 
THE SATURDAY Book was good enough 
for any magazine, and he liked my 
breezy style. I hope it keeps fine for 
both of us! 

Another reader asked if I was the 
same Bason who had broadcast on the 
B.B.C. Yes, there’s only one writing 
Bason—you put soup in the rest! A 
British consul wrote a charming letter 
and enclosed some Swedish stamps in 
case I collected stamps as well as auto- 
graphs. Very much appreciated. Then 
an aunt of mine wrote to say how proud 
she was that I was in print again. A 
neighbour had drawn her attention to 
my article. I hadn’t heard from this 
aunt for ten years. I could have been 
dead for all she knew during the war. 
She wanted a free copy! Sorry, auntie, 
buy one! 

P.S.—This article is copyright, and I 
don’t want it ‘digested’ free, thank you 
all the same! F. T. Bason, 152 West- 
moreland Road, London, S.E.17. 








Come, Nymphs and Graces, from your 
classic height, 


Come, lithe Taglioni, queen of Arcady, 
Smile on my choice, and mould and dignify 
This small, defiant, new-embodied sprite. 
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Montmartre it was that gave her breed and 
wit, 
China her eyes, and Babylon her nose: 


\ : 
ee Now, Ariel, hither! guide her novice feet, 





Teach her like thee by day and night to flit— 
But oh, for my sake, let her never lose, 
In gilded halls, the savour of the street. 





